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^yr\» Editor liuialtMjtiH bttM «.!: tUt ▼otume contmlM an tbii 
fnitractioiif upon odncation, •f mudtl importance, *eVer written by tbe 
excellent Watts. The clrcumstancea, vnder which the original work 
wai coropoaed and publisbed, mav accooht for ita numeroua inaccuraciea. 
Tbeae, however, may be regarded as minute apoU upon the face of a glo- 
rioui luminary. That theae ahould be wiped away, muat be the deeire of 
every friend to the great author. Thit hat bteii attempted by one, who 
begB to be considered among the moet ardent and devoted. The corrections . 
relate principally to grammar, punctuation, oithography and inperfluoiia 



TO TEACHERS. 

Beloved FeUmo-Lahannt 

Permit me to aasure yoV; that 1 have found no other human text-book, 
tha. ippeara nearly equal to this treatiie of Watta, for intereat and utility. 
Havih j taught it to sixteen classes, it has appeared brighter and brighter, 
like the finest giJd. May you have occaaion to estim^ ita solid worth 
still hiore and mom. 

To teach in the best manner, you must have your own plan. If in any 
measure, you adopt that of another, you must approve and use it ai wholly . 
your own. It must become, as it were, a part of your very selves, like 
your daily bread. I ahall rejoice, if any of you can derive asatatance ftoio 
the following 

BIlfTS FOR TSACHIIfO WATTS 09 TBI MIND. 
1. Assign for a lesson from 3 to 8 pagea. 
9. Mention any printed questions, which you would omit. 

3. Direct your pupils to read the leason once, chiefly with a view to 
nnderstand it. 

4. Let them read it again, to Judge, whether the sentiments are tnies 
to perceive their connection, and llx in the mind the leading thoughts. 

5. They may read ft once more, ascertaining and committing to mesMvy 
the answers to the questions. 

eJwFUi your own mind and heart with the contenU and spirit of the 



7. Ask your pupils the printed questions, keeping a record of their 
perfoiteanoes. 

8^ Go over the lesson again, without record, with much lecturing, ques- 
tioning and plain talk. 

9. Slake the utmost eflbrta to impreas thehr minds with the truths and 
duties Inculcated. 

10. Encourage them to state with fteedom their inauirlea and objections. 

11. Give them questiona t^be anawered in Writing or otherwise, at a 
fnture recitation. 

iS. Let their compoeitions be upon the snbjects of their lessons. 

13. Let every 5th or Gth lesson be a review of the preceding 4 or S, the 
pupils first reciting to each other, with mutual certificates, to Im recorded* 

Form of Cert^fleaU. Miss A~B— has promptly and correeUy recced to 
me ~ answers, in the last review. 

[Date] C ^D. 

14. Let them review the whole, nnd be fkitlifully exnmtaied at the ebst 
•Teach quarter. 

15 Inquire ftom time to time, their manner of studying. 

16. Afiej tw9 or three years, let them go through ihe.ecmNp asiin. In 
quiring pariicularly, liow for they have practised the directionii orWatUs 
and with what advantage,. J. B 

fictsreJ Moonlinf to th« Att of CongroM, in tba jew VSM, 
BY JAMiB LORINO, 
In tbr Clerk't OOm of Um Diitriet Court of th* DiMet of 






EDITOR'S 

INTRODUCTION. 



1. PcfuLarii^ cf Watts on the Mind. Probably no other 
work, upon the eame subject, has been so highly and so justly 
approved, as this little treatise of Watts — no other, upon whicn 
the hours of thd reader and student have been so pleasantly 
and so usefully employed. And of all literary* subjects, thw 
seems to be the most important. 

2. Object of this work. The •srand object, which the author 
keeps continually in view, ana continually presses upon the 
reader's attention, is to improve and enrich the mind ; " to teach 
the voung idea how to shoot ;** to unfold and invigorate the 
lUcukies ; to store the mind with the most useful knowledge ; 
to nip the buds of prejudice ; to counteract its poison ; to stay 
the tide of passien ; to emancipate the mirid entnralled ; to ex- . 
pand. to elevate and liberalize the views ; to form the habits : 
to subject everyv power, thought and pursuit, to the empire or 
reison ; to subordinate all to the service of Godwin short, to 
prepare the mortal and immortal part of our nature, for the 
ffieatest possible usefulness and enjoyment both here and 
forever. 

3. Usefulness of Ais iDork, Of all human compositions, then, 
this is probably the most useful for the young, as soon as their 
can imderstand it. Such a conclusion might be wairantedi 
tlKN4gh we eonddered merely its immediate effect upon the 

Grand oliiject of Watts of this trsa. \ To whose service, shoold 99mf 
ties 1 What would be unfold and { thing be subordinate 1 
inTigorate 1* I For what, would be prepare the 

With what would be store the i whole of our nature 1 
■Ind? I What human composition eeema 

What poison would be counter- | to be most useful tethe younffi 
•eti "^ I How early should they attend t* 

What would be subject to the em- j it 1 
pliv of reason 1 I 
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mind. Mach more must it appear joat, when we consider, tha( 
the chief advantages of an acquaintance with this work, ainae 
from its more remote influence. It lays a roundation to pursue 
every, otiier study, and to employ every other means of knowl- 
edge and improvement, in the best manner. 

The unhesitating voice, of every examiner, seems to have 
been, " The work is excellent." It is, doubtless, the most ap- 
proved and admired, of all the prose works of the great, the 



richest soil, with the finest culture, beneath the most genial 
Buns, and refreshing showers. 

4. Johnson's Encomium, " Few books," says Dr. Johnson, ia 
his Life of Watts, " have been perused by me, with greater 
pleasure, than his Improvement of the Mind ; of which the ra- 
dical principles may indeed be found in Locke's Conduct of the 
Understanmng j but they are so ramified by Watts, as to confer 
on him, the merit of a work, in the highest degre^useful and 
pleasing* Whoever has the care of instructing others, may be 
charged witii deficiency in his duty, if this book is not lecom- 
menaed." 

5. This teork, considHred as a Logic, Considered as a trea- 
tise of Logic, it is probably superior to any work, bearing the 
name — ^better suited to answer the great and noble end of logic. 
The author, indeed, seems to have regarded this work as some- 
thing very much like a logic. Having some years before, pub- 
lished a treatise of logic, that had been well received, he thought • 
** the learned world might possibly admit this,a8 a second part 
or supplement to that treatise." 

But though the author considers it scarcely wortliy.to be 
called a treatise, ^et to me, it appears greatly superior to the 
elder work, and m point of merit, much better entitled to be 
considered the first or principal part. There is another reason, 
why^ it should be considered the first part^ at least, in the order 
4>f time, or \n the arrangement of studies. It is much moie 
easily understood. 

If, as it is generalljT and most justly acknowledged, logic is 
the art of^ investigating and communicating truu, this little 
work, which the author was willing should pass for a mere 
Sapplement, is perhaps better entitled to be called A Logic, 
than any otlier, that has yet appeared. Surely no other human 



For what, does an acquaintance 
With this work lay a foundation 1 

What ia the most approved of all 
Ihe prose works of Watts 1 

What great critic has given a high 



encomium of this work 1 

Meaning of encemium 7 

Character.of this work, considered 
as a treatise of logic*! 

What )8 losic > 
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production is fciited to aiFord such a clear, Bteady, safe, bril- 
Kant light, to direct, animate, and encourage us, in the path ol 
knowledge. Its unriyalled simplicity and perspicuity of stytei 
notwithstanding some minor faults, its lively and torching il- 
lustrations, its plain, sound and useful maxims and precepts, 
can hardly fail to recommend it to the understanding and heart 
of every lover of truth. 

6. Jta Grand Characteristic, Its grand characteristic is, that 
it is so practical. While it is far enough from being an aasesii* 
blase oif dry maxims, a mere compend of dogmas — while tlM 
autnor most fully, clearly, and delightfully states his reasons, 
he is continually informing us, how to think, how to feel, how t» 
converse, how to act, in order to ^w wiser and better — ^* ani 
better thence again^ and better still, in infinite progression." 

7. ft most kavpily combines theory and practice. Probably 
in no other work of man, are excellent theory, practical direc* 
Uon and illustration more happily combined. We are addres** 
sed, as being at once capable ot the most noble speculation, and 
the most useful practice ; and each of these is made to reflect 
the most brilliant lustre, from the effulgence of the other. 
Perhaps it is not venturing too much to say, that probably this 
little volume contains a greater number and weight of useful 
directions, to- aid us in the most important business of life, than 
are to be found in all the great works of Locke, Reid, Steward* 
and Brown. 

8. Should he faithfully studied. A work, so enriched with 
mstnictions — instructions, so excellent, so momentous — instruc- 
tions, which are continually needful, to regulate our conduct, 
and rouse our energies — instructions, that should be most fa- 
miliarly fixed in the mind, and seem to make a part of our very 
identity-^a work, replete with such instructions should b« « 
studied ; faithfully and laboriously studied. One or two hasty, 
or even thorough perusals of such a work, are by no means 
sulRcient. 

9. Yet one reading may h^ useful. Not that in such a case, 
indeed, the time would be lost. One reading, and that a vei/ 
rapid one, may prove of real utility to a vigorous youth, wIm 
pants for improvement. 'Fhough he may be able to retaia 
scarcely a maxim or an idea, for a single year, yet his mind re- 
eeives impressions, that can hardly &\\ to be «dutary. He is 
induced to form a higher estimate of knowledge and mental 
improvement, and his heart beats higher and more effectually 



Grand ctiAiiicteristic of this work ? 

What information it tlie autlior 
eoBtindally giving us 1 

Wlmt does tliis work inost liap- 
pily combine 1— Meaning of theory 1 



In wbat Bianner, ibould it be 
studied 1 

Ofwliat, may one reading of tlilf 
work induce a person to form atiiglk 
er estimate 1 
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Ibr their attainment. Pride, egotism, prejodictf, doffmatkm 
prating, reviling, &c. <are here most powerfully assailed ; and 
though he gains but yery faint and obscure views of these eviki, 
yet .he sees something ra their odious deformities, and reoeives 
an impulse, to hate, avoid and shun them ; while on the other 
hand, he ^ains a glimpse of the beauty and loveliness of candor, 
docility, meekness, kindness, affability, liberality of feelings 
«nd independence of Uiought, which urges him to assume «nd 
wear these more than earthly ornaments. An impression ii 
thus made upon his feelings and habits, which tends to give a 
turn to his future, pursuits, and to render him greater and bet- 
ter. It must be confessed, however, that in such a case, sueh . 
happy results, would be very likely to be in a great measoie, 
prevented by untoward circumstances. 

There is probably no other book, that will more richly reward 
the labor of ten or fifteen hours' cursory application. The 
style is so luminous, the thoughts so weighty, the illustrations 
BO striking, that it seems liardly possible to read a page of it, 
without some advantage. 

10. Hkttts a Pellucido. Perhaps no writer is more like the 
picture of his own favorite Pellucido, which he has so finely 
drawn, than Watts himself. "Sometimes," says he, "you 
will find a person, who in his conversion or his writings, deliv 
ers his thoughts in so plain, so easy, so familiar and perspieu 
bus a manner, that you both understand and assent to every 
thing he says, as fiist, as you read or hear it. Hereupon, some 
have been ready to conclude in haste, " Surely, this man says 
none but common things. I knew as much before^ or, I could 
have said all this myself." This is a frequent mistake. Pellu- 
cido was a very great genius. When he spokp in the senate, 
he was wont to convey his ideas in so simple and happy a man- 
ner, as to instruct and convince every hearer, and to enforce 
the conviction through the whole illustrious assembly ; and that 
with so much evidence, that you would have been ready to 
wonder, that every one, who had spoke, had not said the same 
things. But Pellucido was the only man, that could do it." 

11. Danger from this excellence. One evil, however, may 
result from this incomparable excellence of Watts. As we do 
not give him credit for half the instructions we receive from 
iiim, we are not so likely to ponder them, to fix them in our 
minds, and make special efforts to apply them in practice, as 
thouffh they were more difficult, and had more of the charm of 
novelty. Doubtless, many might have derived much more 
advantage from this work, if it had not appeared so easy ani 

Why is It hardly possible to read | For what, are we not likely tt 
ft page of it, without advantage ? | give the author full credit ' 
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fiunffiar — bo much like an old acquaintance atid fHend. Hav- 
fug read it once or twice through, and perhaps reviewed sonte 
paxts of it, they seemed to know almost the whole of it, while 
m fact, their practical acquaintance was almost nothing. They 
afterwards contintied to talk at random, to dispute at random, 
to read at random, to ^ink at random, Sec. very much as they 
had done hcfore. The admired maxims ^f Watts were not 
sufficiently known, to prove of kay consroerable advantage ; 
mt least their utility was almost notmng, compared with wnat 
it might have been. Hence it appeal^ exceedingly desirable, 
that this work should be studied, fiiithfully, la&>rious]y and 
abundantly studied, and oflen reviewed and pondered. 

12. The knowledge ofthiswork ap'eat attainment. To be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with this work, to gain a,fami«iar 
knowledge or all its practical instructions, to apply them con- 
tinually to the great business of thought, feeling and action, is 
a task far greater, than any person, at first, Can easily imagine. 
i have been grieved and distressed, to find after the tenth pe- 
rusal — nay, uler teaching its contents more 4han ten times — 
aflcr lectunn^r and conversing much upon the various-topics, I 
have been grieved and distressed, to fixnd how many of its admi- 
rable precej>ts, I had but imp^fectly learned, and more fanper- 
iectly practised. Yet I cannot but indulge a hope, tliat this 
worK has been of soihe advantage to me — that every hour, that 
i have spent in studying, pondering, teaching or recommend- 
ing its contents, has conduced to aid me in the regulation of 
my thoughts, feelings and pursuits — ^has conduced to render 
my practice less defective, man it otherwise would have been. 
Had I regularly and tlioroughly studied it in my childhood and 
you,th — had I been cheered and animated, by affectionate and 
ardent classmates, and aided by a kind, able and faithful teach- 
er, there is no doubt, that the advantage might have been in- 
comparably superior. O that it had been the appointed text 
book of my vouth, instead of the immortal work of Locke. 

13. Should be taught to millions. It is my heart's desire and 
prayer to God, tliat millions of youthful students, of the pres- 
ent, and of future ages, may denve from this work, all the ad- 
vantages, that 1 have reaJized ^-aJl that 1 miffht have gained, 
and much more. For such an object, 1 would^ladiy do some- 
thing more, than to wish and pray. Something more than 
this, 1 have indeed already done. For fourteen years, it has 
been my most delightful task, season after season, to instruct 
a class m Watts. No other literary branch, that I have taught, 
has been so gratifying to myself and probably no otiier se 
interesting, or so profitable, to successive pupils.^ Undei 
lio other instructions, have I witnessed such manifest improve 
uient of mind. 
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14. Different methods cf teaching it. With diflerent clawes, 1 
have pursued methods somewhat different^ hoping, however, 
that Ihave been enabled to make some improvement from jear 
to year, and certainly finding mv task more and more dehght 
ful. So far from fadinff — so far irogn growing old and dry, this 
tree of intellectual life has appeared mere green and more fra- 
grant every year. 

lo. WrUUn QuiitioiM. For smiia jrears, I have used writ- 
ten questions. Notwithstanding the labor of transcribing, the 
advantage of these has been manifest. The questions are doubt- 
less much better, than I could suggest extemporaneously. They 
direct the pupils' attention to the most important points of in- 
struction ; and are suited to rouse their attention to a particu- 
lar consideration of those points. But perhaps the most im- 
portant advantage is. by yain^ the same questions over and 
over, and especially oy using them at examinations, forever to 
rivet the most important ideas in the mind. There is not the 
least reason to thmk, Uiat this could be nearly so well effected 
In any other way. If the whole book were committed to 
memory verbatim, it is doubtful, whether the knowledge ac- 

auired, would be so much, or so permanent. Or if the pupil 
tioul^ learn all the ideas, so as to be able to answer every 
minute question, he would not be likely to distinffuish between ' 
the more important and the less important ; and would be in 
danger of much sooner forgetting the whole together. 

16. It is an advantage of fixed questions, that they aid and 
encourage thejmplls to questum each other. It is most deeply 
to be regretted, that some disUnguished teachers are disposed 
to object to the use of fixed questions, written or printed. Sure- 
ly their objections will not stand the test of judicious, faithful 
experiment, and sound philosophy. If questions ali-eady ex- 
tant, are not good, let them make and publish better. The 
method of usinf fixed questions, is undoubtedly the greatest 
improvement, tnat has been extensively 'adopted by teachers 
of the present age. Some extemporaneous questions, however, 
riiould be interspered with these, to ensure the pupil's atten- 
tion to his whole lesson ; not that he may become equally ac- 
S minted with every minute particular, but that he may have a 
ear view of the connection, and fuUy understand the most 
important parts. 



Which questions ura likely to be 
best, written or extemporaneous 1 

To what, do written questions 
direct the pupil's attention 1 

Most important advantage of writ- 
ten questions 1 

Meaning of verhatim ? 

What if the pupil commits to 



memory every idea, even the moil 
minato ? 

What is probably the greatest im- 
provement, that has recently beea 
adopted in teaching 1 

Why should extemporaneous ques 
tions be interspersed f 
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17. Printed Questions. Though eome special adyantagci 
may result from usin^ questions in manuscript, ivnd from the 
pupil's transcribiifg them, it seems much better, on tlie whole, 
that they should be printed. It saves the great labor of tran- 
Bcribing. This is more especially the case, when important ad- 
ditioaal questions, withmnswers, are thro m in among them. 

' Such are a sreat nuniber o£ the following' questions ; at least, 
it is hoped, Uiat they will be found valuable. These, w\th the 
answers, are to be considered a part of the Supplement 

18. ^ Supplement to tfiis work desirMe. It seems pecu-' 
liarly desiraole, that this supplement, in a concise and cheap 
form, should be added to this work of Watts. The whcie 
work of Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, may be con- 
aidered, as consisting of three parts. B:ut the volume, bearing 
this title, so extensively circulated, and so much admired, con- 
tains only the first of these parts. This first part is longer ,And 
unquestionably very much better, than the other two. Some 
parts of these two, however, are much more valuable, than 
some parts of the first, and may well constitute a part of the 
Supplement. Still more important parts may be drawn from 
his Logic. And here it is important to be considered, that the 
author neems to take it for granted, that those, who attend to 
his work on the Improvement of the Mind, are already ae* 
quainted with his Logic. In consequence of this, no doubt, 
tlie former work is considerably different, from what it other- 
wise would have been. It seems, then, of peculiar importance, 
that some parts, at least, some ideas, should be taken firom the 
Logic, to supply intentional omissions in the other work. Such 
Bupplement is here attempted. 

19. Definition' Questions. It is earnestly desired, that no 
one may be displeased with the questions, requiring definitions 
for answers. In proportion to the ground they occupy, these 
may be found the most useful of all the Questions. 

20. Importance of defining words. Tliere is, probably, no 
other branch of literarv education of eaual importance, that is 
so neglected, or imperfectly taught, as oefining— no other, that 
has now such demands upon the attention of teachers. It is 
often astonishing and grievous to see, how grossly ignorant are 
children and youth, and even men and women, of the meaning 
of important words and phrases — an ignorance, which in gen- 
eral, they are very far from feeling or mistrusting. They can- 
not express their thoughts, For the want of words ; and often 
they express thoughts, very different from what they intend, 
because Uiey do not understand the wordt they employ? And 

Advantage of having the ques- f Why are many unable to express 
tions pffinted, rather than in manXi- { their thoughts ? 
icrUHl I Why do many expreM tboaghts 
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liery firequentlr from the same cause, they take no idea, in 
wrong ideas, from what they read and hear. Probably, more 
than three fourths of tlie disputes, that have troubled the world, 
have arisen from the ignorance or misapprehension of words. 
No doubt, one of the greatest reasons, why so little good ia 
effected by preaching, is, that the language of the preacher is 
but very imperfectly understood by most of the hearers. Said 
a venerable and pious lady to her little grandchild, just re- 
covering from sickness, " Now, you must be thankful. Bat 
tlie poor little child did not know — could not guess, the mean- 
ing of thankful ; and was afraid to ask. So her excellent in- 
struction was lost upon the child, at least for years, till be 
ascertained the meaning of the word. So it is, no> doubt, with 
a great part of the instructions, that parents and teachers, as 
well as ministers, give to those under their care. 

A remedy for these various and abounding evils, is devou&ly 
to be wished and sought. What is it ? rroper attention to 
the exercise of defining, is doubtless one of the remedies, and 
perhaps the best of all. And it would be easy to show, that all 
other methods must be ineffectual to gain an accurate knowl- 
edge of words, at least of many words, without tliis. 

But the exercise of defining, may not only prevent much 
evil, but effect much positive good. When properly attended 
to, it is one of the best of exercises for improving at once the 
memory and the judgement, and storing tlie mind with useful 
knowledge. And when a good acquaintance with language, ] 
mean the vernacular language, is once acquired, this knowl- 
edge is one of the best aids, ever devised by human ingenuity, 
to assist the reasoninff faculty in the^ search of truui. We 
make much use of words in thinking, especially in close think- 
ing ; and it is perhaps impossible to pursue a train of thought, 
to any considerable length, without their aid. But howouen 
do we impose upon ourselves, and draw wrong conclusions, 
by imperfectly understanding the words, we silently and per- 
haps insensibly use, or by using them in different senses. And 
how oflen do we think in wor«&, of which we have no' definite 
understanding, flattering ourselves, that we are nobly investi- 
gating thoughts and things, while in reality, we are only mak- 
ing progress in pride and darkness. As wofds are only tlie 
signs of thoughts and things and tlie relations of things, so it 
is very important, in order to improve our acquaintance with 
••houghts, things and relations, that we should have a very cleai 
and correct knowledge of tlic meanings of words, or the ob- 

% — ■ , * 

dlfTerent from what they intend 1 | What reason is mentioned, why 

What has caused a great part of I so little good is done hv preaching 1 
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•"^orid'l I best remedies for igMOiance of wojds 
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fecia, which Ihey represent. This cannot be gained by attend- 
liis to tlie manner and connection, in which words are used, 
whether written, printed or spoken. This will often leave the 
sense very Vague and indeterminate, or positively wrong. 

21. Mil acquaintance with other languages wilt not give us a 
correct knowledge of English words. For, in the first place, 
ell the English words derived from these three languages, do 
not constitute one fifth part of our language. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an instance, in which 
A knowledge of the original word con give us any precise idea 
of the meaning of its derivative. The fact isf that the mean- 
ing of almost every word, includes several- ideas ; and when 
we borrow a word from another language, we scarcely ever 
use it, to signify just the same ideas, denoted by its original. 
For example, our words cap, captain y caption^ capital^ capital, 
capitationy decapitate, are all derived from caput — a head. But 
they all differ in signification from caput, as well as from one 
BJiotlier. There is, indeed, some resemblance among the sig- 
nifications of all. This makes it a little easier to learn and to 
retain tlieir meanings ) but an acquaintance with these various 
meanings cannot be gained, but from other sources. The same 
might h^ shown by multitudes of other examples. Hence it 
has coQie to pass, that use and not derivation, is the law of 
langua^ *, and hence our word virtue has by no means, the 
same signification, as its original virtus. Hence too, it has 
come to pass, that a knowledge of tlie original word has often 
led the unwary youth to misunderstand and njisuse its deriva- 
tive of different meaning. 

It is tiie grand object of the dictionary to tell us the sense or 
senses, in which our words are used by good writers and speak- 
ersj Derivation is but of secondary, and comparatively very 
little importance. It seems to be a matter, rather curious, than 
useful. Or perhaps it is useful, rather, because it is curious — 
because it tends to awaken in the mind, such a fondness for 
that noble and all-important science, philology, which has such 
an intimate and important connection with every literary and 
scientific pursuit. 

To learn the meaning of words, then, must constitute a capi- 
tal part of a good education. It should be begun, as soon as 
the child can distinguish between one word and another, and 
corttinued, as long as si^ht or hearing continue. The chief 
study in this pursuit, is tliat of defining, principally in the use 
of a. dictionary. The b^st way of pursuing this study, is doubt- 
less in connection witli other studies — to learn and fix in the 

What is the law of lansuape 1 { How soon should a child begin to 
What 18 tUe jjnnU olijcti of a pcarn ihe meaning of words r 
iictiouary ? I 
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niind, the definitions of the most important words, as they 
occujN The instructions of the lessons will greatly assist to 
fix in the mind, the definitions, and the definitions, to fix the 
instructions. To promote tliis exercise, it is thou&|ht needful 
to have a lar^ number of questions, to be answered by defini- 
tions. But the pupil should not content himself merely with 
learning these. He should consult his dictionary for the mean* 
ing of every word, that he does not clearly understand. Let 
him also consider the connection, and endeavor to gain the 
exact import, not only of each word, but also of each phrase 
and sentence, as he proceeds. In this \rsiy, though his prog- 
ress from page to page, will be eIow, especially at first, yet it 
will be sure, and exceedingly conducive to mental improve* 
ment, and the acquisition of knowledge. 

S2. Cursory reading of-iMs work. It may be well, how- 
ever, in the first place, if the pupil is sufficiently improved to 
find it interesting, for him to devote two or three days to read 
through this work on the Mind, in rather a cursory manner, 
without stopping to look t>ut words in a dictionary, or to com- 
mit ideas to memory. In this wav, he may gain some general 
acquaintance with the subject, ana also with the author's man- 
ner of thinking and writing, and tlius become prepared more 
readily to perceive the meaning and feel the force of aoy jpLt' 
ticolar i 
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Ifi the last page of the Treatise of Logic, which 1 published 
many years ago, it is observed, thai there are several other 
things, whibh might assist the cultivation of the mind, and its 
improvement in knowledge, which are not usually represented 
among tlie principles or precepts of that art or science. These 
are the subjects, which compoise this book. These are the sen- 
timents and rules, many of which 1 had then in view, and 
wliich I now venture into public light. 
The present treatise, it it may assume the honor of that 
' name, is made up of a variety of remarks and directions for the 
improvement of the mind in useful knowledge. It was col- 
lected from the obser\'ation8, which I had made on my own 
studies, and on the temper and sentiments, the humor and con- 
duct of oilier men in their pursuit of learning or in the aiTain 
of life ; and it has been considerably augmented by occasional 
eollections in the course of my reading, from many authors, 



Of what, ia this treatUe made up? 

Meaning of treatUe 1 

From what sources, was this trea- 
tlie collected ? Experience, obser- 
vati<Hi and reading. 

Biflbrence between aperienee and 
0hservation 7 

What opportunity had Watts for 
experience t lie was a close student 
ISmt almost 70 yean. 

What opportunity had he for ob- 
servation .' He waf early a teacher ; 
and had afterwards much intercourse 
with the best society. 

Where was he bom ? At South- 
vnpton in England. 

Which way is Southampton, from 
London ? 

In what year, was Wu'fs born? 
la le?*!. 



Haw old would Watts have beenj 
if he had lived till the declaration of 
our independence? — till this time? 

What was 'his profession ? , He 
was a minister of the gospel. 

Where was he settled ? tit London . 

Character of his piety ? He is gen- 
erally considered, as one of the yiost 
pious men, that ever lived. 

Character of his scholarship ? Hi 
was ranked among the greatest schol- 
ars of his age. . 

General btate of his health ? Very 
feeble. 

His most distinguished work ? Hit 
Psalms and Hymns. 

Advantnuie of knowing something 
of «in author? His works are ren- 
dered more intelligible, and much 
more iaterciiting. 
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tnd on different subiects. I confess, in far the ^atest part, 
I stand bound to answer for the weaknesses or defects, that 
will be found in these papers, not beine able to point to other 
writers, -whence the twentieth part of them is derived. 

The work was composed at different times, and by slow 
decrees. Now and then, indeed, it spread itself into branches 
and leaves, like a plant in April, and advanced seven or eight 
pages in a week ; and sometimes it lay by without growth, 
like a vegetable in the winter, and did not increase naif so 
much in vae revolution of a year. . 

As these thoughts occurred to me in reading or meditation, 
or in my notices of the various appearances of 1;}iin^s among 
mankind, they were thrown under those heads, which make 
the present titles of the chapters, and were by degrees, reduced 
to something like a method, such as the subject would admit. 

On these accounts, it is not to be expected, that the same 
accurate order should be observed, either in the whole book, 
or in the^ particular chapters, which is necessary in the system 
of any science, whose scheme is projected at onc^. A book, 
which has been twenty years in wnting, may be indulged in 
some variety of style and manner, though I hope, there will not 
be found any great difference of sentiment ; for wherein I had 
improved in later years, beyond what I had first written, a few 
dashes and alterations have corrected the mistakes. And if 
the candor of the reader will but allow what is defective in one 
place, to be supplied by additions from another, I hope, tliere 
will be -found a sufficient reconciliation of what might seem at 
first to be scarcely consistent. 

The language and dress of these sentiments is such, as the 
present temper of mind dictated, whether it were grave oi 
pleasant, severe or smiling. If there has been any Siing ex- 
pressed with too much severity, I suspect it will be found to 
fall upon those fineering or daring writers of the age against 
religion, and against the Christian scheme, who seemed to have 
left reason or decency or both behind them, in some of their 
writings. 

The same apology of the length of years in composing this 
book, may serve also to excuse a repetition of the same sen- 
timents, which may happen to be found in different places, 
without the author*s design ; but in other passes, it was intend- 
ed ; so that those rules for the conduct or the understanding, 
which are most necessary, should be set in several lights, that 
they might with more frequency and more force, impress the 
soul. 1 shall be sufficiently satisfied wkth tlie good humor and 

)«Vho, df>ee he say, must answer | How long was be in composiiif 
for the itnperlecMons of this work on i this treatise ? 
UieMind? I 
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(enity of my readers, if they will please to regard these •>aperfl 
as parcels of imperfect sketches, which were designed by a 
sudden pencil, and in a tliousand leisure moments, to be one 
day collected into landskips of some little prospects in the res 
gions of learning, and in the world of common life, pointing 
out the fairest and most fruitful spots, as well as tJie rocks and 
wildernesses and faithless morasses of tha couutry. But 1 feel 
age advancing upon me, and my health is insufficient to per« 
fbct what I had desired, to increase and amplify tliese re- 
marks, to confirm and improve these rules, and to illuminate the 
several pages with a richer and more beautiful variety of ex- 
amples. The. subject is almost endless, and new writore in the 
present and in foUowing ages may still find sufficient folUM| 
weaknesses and dangers among mankind, to be represented la 
such a manner, as to guard youth against Uiem. 

These hints, such as^ they are, I hope may be rendered sMne 
way useful to persons in younger years, who will favor them 
with a perusal, and who would seek the cultivation of tJieir 
own understandings' in the early days^of life. Perhaps they 
may find something heve, which may awake a latent gemas« 
and direct ^e studies pf a willing mind. Perhaps it may poial 
out to a student now and then, what may employ the most 
useful labors of his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in 
the most momentous inquiries. Perhaps a Bpri^htly youth m^y 
here mee^ with something, to guard or.vrvn hi|n agi^nsfc nus- 
taJ^ea, and withliold him at *QUier times from those pursuits 
which are likely to be fruitless and disappointing. 

Let it be observed also, that in our age, seyeral of the ladies 
pursue science with success ', and others of them aie desirous 
of improving their reason even in the common affiiirs of life, as 
well as tho men ; yet the characters which are here drawn oc- 
casionally, ire ahnost universally applied to one sex ; but if 
any of the other shall fkid a character whioh suits them, they 
may, by a BxnpXl change of the termination, a,pply and assums 
it to themselves, and accept tlie instruction,, the admonition, 
or the applause which is designed in it. 

1. W. 



Ib what mannerjcomiiosed ? Often 
by very shnrt iind hasty sketches. 

Oonaeqiience of this manner 1 Im- 
perfections of style, and sonjie rela- 
tions. 

What prevented tlie author ft-om 
improving this worlc, ns he intend- 
ed f—Meaninff of amplify 1 

For wlinm, is tliis work more par- 
ticularly designed ? 



What is it calculated to awakan? 

Meaning of UOeiU ?— of ffemmsl 

What were several ladles tbes pw« 
suing with success? 

Meaning of tciemee 1 

In what were others desirous of 
improving their reason ? 

Meaning of (tnitnl — of warajset? 
—of aceelcraU 7-~yA momenUms 1 
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IMPOETAIfCS OF KXVOWJLSOeK AND MElXTAh 
IMFAOyKMXllT. 

No man is obliged to learn and know every tfaing 
This can nei&er be sought nor required ; for it is uttei^ 
impossible. Yet all persons are under some obligation to 
improve their own understanding. Otherwise, it will be a 
barren desert, or a forest overgrown with weeas and bram- 
bles. Universal ignorance or infinite errors will over* 
spread the mind^ wnich is utterly neglected, and lies with- 
out anv cultivation. 

Skill in the sciences is indeed the business and profession 
but of a small part of mankind. But there are many othets, 
placed in such an exalted rank in the world, as allows them 
much leisure and large opportunities to cultivate their rea- 
son, and to beautify and enrich their minds with various 
knowledge. Even toe lower orders of men have particular 
callings m life, wherein they ought to acquire jl just degreo 
of skul ; and this is not to be done well^ without thinking 
and reasoning about them. ^ 



Bubtoct of the introducUon ? 

Dinerence between knowledge 
■nd mentaT improvemetit ? Knowl- 
•dge is tbe store of information, 
which tbe mind possesses. Mental 
Improvement is the progress of the 
mental focal ties. 

Meaning of progress 1 

What is a mental faculty? The 
mind itself, considered as capable of 
acting, feeling or existing, in a cer- 
tain manner or state. 

How is this definition illustrated 
in the case of perception, attention, i 
memory, Judgment and sensibility r 
Perception is the mind, considered 
as cajmble of perceiving ; attention 



is the mind, considered as capable of 
attending, &c. 

Why 18 no man obliged ta learn 
every thing? 

What evil- will be likely to resuH 
from attempting to learn too many 
things ? Nothing will be learnt well j 
and the foculties will fa» injured by 
distraction. 

Meaning of distraction ? ^ 

Who ought to improve their minds? 

What will be the mind, if unim- 
proved ? 

In what, should the lower' orden 
of men acquire skill ? 

What mental effort is necessary 
for this > 
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The common duties and benefits Of society, which belong 
to every man living, as we are social creatures, and even 
our native and necessary relations to a family, a neighbor- 
hood, or a government, oblige all persons whatever to use 
their i:easonmg powers upon a thousand occasions. Every 
hour of life caSs for some regular exercise of our judgment 
as to times and things; persons and actions. Without a 
prudent and discreet determination in matters before us, we 
shall be plungred into perpetual errors in our conduct Now, 
that which should always be practised, must at some time, 
be learnt 

Besides, every son and daughter of Adam has a mostim- 
ihortant concern in the affairs of ^ life to come ; and there- 
fore, it is a matter of the highest moment for every one tc» 
understand, to judge, and to reason right about the things 
of religion. It is in vain for any to say. We have no leisure 
or time for it. The daily interrals of time, and vacancies 
from necessary labor, together with the one day in seven 
in the Christicui world. Slow sufficient time for this. If 
fhen would but apply themselves to it with half as much 
zeal and diligence, as they do to the trifles and amuse- 
ments of this life, and it would turn to infinitely betlef - 
account 

Thus it appears to be tiie necessary duty and the interest 
of every person living to improve his understanding, to in- 
form his judgment, to treasure up useful knowledge, and to 
acquire the skill of good reasoning, as far as his station, 
capacity and circumstances furnish oi;n vith proper means. 
Our mistakes in judgment may plunge us into much folly 
and guilt in practice. Bv actin? without thought or reason, 
we dishonor the God that made us reasonable creatures, 
we often become injurious to our neighbors, kindred or 
friends ; and we bring sin and misery upon ourselves. For 
we are accountable to God our judge for every part of our 
irregular and mistaken conduct, where he has given iw 
Bufiicient advantages to guard against those mistakes. 



About what sutjects, is it most 
Important, that we should reason 
correctly ? 

Why is it in vain for any one to 
say, that lie has no time to attend to 
reliKion ? 

What if men were as zealous for 
religious knowledge, as they are for 
bifles? 

What mental skill U it peculiarly 



desirable, that all diould acquire? 

Into what, may our mktakM in 
judgment plunge us ? 

Whom do we dishonor, by acting 
without reason ? — Why ? 

When are we accountable to God, 
for our mistakes ? 

W hat is Logic ? The art of in vcii> 
tigating and communicating trutb ' 

Moaning of invtsti^au 7 
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It is the design of hffgic to give this improvement to the 
miod, and to teach us the right use of reason in the acquire- 
ment and comraiiiiication of all useful knowledge ; thoug^h 
the greatest |>art of writers on that subject, have turned it 
into a composition of hard words, trifles and subtiltics, for 
the mere use of the schools, ana that only to amuse the 
minds and the ears of men with empty sounds, which flatter 
their vanity, and puflT up their, pnde, with a pompous and 
glittering show of false learning ; ana thus they have per- 
verted the great and valuable design of that science. 

A few modem writers have endeavored to recover the 
honor of Logic, since that excellent autlior of the Art of 
Thinking led the way. Among the rest, I have presumed 
to make an attempt of the same kind, in a treatise published 
several years ago, wherein it was my constant aim to assist 
the reasoning powers of every rank and order of men, as 
well as to keep an eye to the best interest of the schools, , 
and' the candidates for true learning. There I have en- 
deavored to show the mistakes, we are exposed to, in our 
conception, judgment and reasoning ; and f)ointcd out the 
various spnngs of them. I have also laid down many 
general and particular rules, how to escape error, and attain 
truth in matters of civil and religious life, as well* as in the 
sciences. 

But there are several other observations, very pertinent 
to this purpose, which have not fallen so directly under any 
of those heads of discourse ; or at least, they would have 
•welled that treatise to an improfjer size ; ana tlierefore, I 
have made a distinct collection of them here, from various 
authors, as well as from my own observation, and set them 
down under the following heads. 

The learned world, who has done so much unmerited 
honor to that logical treatise, as to receive it into our two 



O wbat, does Logic teach us the 
ntCi OH- ? 

»*.'i^i is reason ? The faculty, by 
^^Kvii we coinpaie ideas, and draw 
loterences. 

Cleaning of if^/h'enee 1 A truth or 
pmpoctition, drawn from others. 

'J'echnical name of the proposl- 
liftiis, from which inferences are 
drawti ? Premises. 

JMenning of Uehnieal 7 

. Anotlier name for inference ? Con- 
clusion. 

JMore appropriate name of the rea 



soning faculty ? Judgment. 

More exact definition of judgments 
The faculty, by which we perceive 
relations. 

Into what, bas Logic been turaed 
by many writers ? 

What would Walts have us con- 
sider this book, in relation to his 
treatise of Logic .' 

Why have some thought, that it 
should rather be considered the tinX 
part ? Because it is more easily un- 
derstood, and more interesting. 
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flourishing universiities, may possibly admit this as a seccud 
part or supplement to that tireatise. And I may venture to 
persuade myself, that if the common' and.the busy ranks of 
mankind, as well as the scholar and the gentleman, would 
but transcribe such rules into their understanding, and 
practise them upon all occasions, there would be much more 
truth and knowledge found among men ; and it is reasona- 
ble to hope, that justice, virtue and goodness would atteod 
as the happy consequences. 



CHAPTER I. 

SIXTEEN GENERAL RULES FOR GilNlNO KNOWLEDGE AND 
IMPROVEMENT. 

I. Deeply possess your mind witji the vast importance 
of a good iudgnjent, and the rich and inestimable advan* 
ta^e of right reasoning. Review the instances of your own 
misconduct in life. Think seriously with yourselves, how 
many follies and sorrows you had escaped, and how much 
guilt and misery you had prevented, if from your early 
years, you had but taken due pains to judge aright con- 
cerning persons, times and things. This will awaken ii| 
you a fively vigor to address yourselves to the work of im- 
proving your reasoning powers, and seizing every oppor- 
tunity and advantage for that end. '' "^ s 

II. Consider the weaknesses, frailties and mistakes of 
human nature in general, which arise from the very con- 
stitution of a soul united to an animal body, and by tliis 
subjected to many inconveniences.) (Consider the many 
additional weaknesses, mistakes and frailties, which are dc 
rived from our original apostasy from a state of innocence 
how much our powers of understanding are yet more dark- 
ened, enfeebled and imposed upon, by our senses, ou» 
fancies our unruly passions, &c; Consider the depth and 
difficulty of many truths, and the flattering appearances of 



Of what, does the first chapter 
consist ? * 

Substance of the first rule ? We 
ihniild realize the imporiance of good 
ludgment and logic. 

W hose misconduct should wo re- 
view, in ortler to realize this ? 

Causes i)f t hi* Hiiarwiauct ? The 



imperfection of the human faculties, 
the diflicultx of many truths, anil 
human depravity. 

How does it appear, that the da- 
pravity of the soul, does not necet- 
sjirily result from its connecUcn witk: 
the fcody ?— or llial it does? 
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falsehood ; whence arise an infinite variety of dangers, to 
which, wc are exposed in our judgment of things. Read 
with eagerness, those authors, that treat of the doctrine of 
prejudices, prepossessions, ana sprinffs of error, on purpose 
to make your soul watchful on all sides, that it sufler not 
itself to he imposed upon by any of them. See more on 
this subject, Logic, Part IJ. Chap. 3. and Part III. Chap, a 
^ III. A slight view of things so momentous, is not suffi- 
cient. You should, therefore, contrive and practise some 
proper methods, to acquaint yourself with your own igno- 
rance, and to impress your mind with a deep and pamful 
sense of the low and inmerfect degrees of your present 
knowledge, that you may oe incited with labor and activity, 
to pursue after greater measures. Among others, you may 
find some such methods as these successraL 

1. Take a wide survey, now and then, of the vast and 
unlimited regions of learning. Let your meditations run 
over the names of all the sciences, with their numerous 
branchings, and innumerable particular themes of knowl- 
edg^G^ and then reflect, how few of them^you are acquaint- 
ed with, in any tolerable de^ee. The most learned of 
mortals will never find occasion to act over a^ain what is 
fabled of Alexander the Great, that when he had conquered 
what was called the Eastern World, he wept. for more 
worlds to conquer. The worlds of science are immense 
and endless. 



What works should we rend most 
•agerly, in order to correct our judg- 
montf 

Meaning of premdietl A Judg- 
losnt without evidence, or a state of 
mind, that tends to such judgment. 

Literal meaning of pr^ttiJM? Fre- 
lodging. 

Are our prejudices in fovor of per* 
BOOS and things, or against tliem 1 

Which prejudices are most numer- 
lias, those in favor of objects, or 
those against them 1 Perhaps about 
Bqiial. 

At what age of life, are persons 
influenced by prejudice ? 

When do .persons most easily im- 
hike prejudice 1 

Whea.are prejudices strongest 1 

Prlncfpal causes of prejudice 1 In- 
dolence, wrong feelings and bad logic. 

How does indolence produce pre- 
Ivdicel By preventing proper ex* 
tninatton. 

How does wrong feeling produce 



prejudice 1 Prineipally, by keeping 
the attention upon one side of the 
question. 

How does bad logic produce preju- 
dice 1 By using bad rules of rcasou- 
ing, or abusing good ones. 

To what interests, is prejudice in- 
jurious 1 To all— temporal , spiritual 
and eternal. 

^How shall we cure our present 
prejudices, and guard against im- 
bibing more 1 By ihlthfuTly attend- 
ing to logic, by studying the scrip- 
tures, by conversing with the wise 
and good, by watchful d^s and pray- 
er, and by the fiuthfulness of judi- 
cious friends. 

Whose ignorance should we bmnI 
deeply feel and deplore 1 

Meaning of deplore 1 

Mention some of the methods, that 
may lead us to feel our ignorancel 

Meaning of immense ?• -of theorem 7 
—of demansbxttum 1 of beioUdcr f— 
; Oi vaeuuih ?— of incredMe I 
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2. Think, what a numberiess variety of questions an4 
difficulties there are, belonging even to that particultt 
science, in which you have made the greatest progress, and 
how few of them there arc, in which you liave arrived at a- 
final and undoubted certainty ; excepting only those ques^ 
tions in the pure and simple mathematics, whose theorems 
are demonstrable, and leave scarcely any doubt. And yet 
even in the puFSuit of some few of these, mankind have 
been strangely bewildered. . 

3. Spend a few thoughts sometunes on the puzding in- 
- guiries conceminsf vacuums and atoms, the doctrine of 

infinites, indivisibles and incommensurables in gecmieUj, 
wherein there appear some insolvable difficulties. Do thw, 
on purpose to give vou a more sensible impression of the 
poverty pf your understanding,* and the imperfection of 
your knowledge. This will teach you, what q. vain thing it 
vi to fancy, that you know all things ; and will instruct yoa 
to think modestly of your present attainments, when every 
dust of the earthy and every inch of empty space surmounts 
your understanding, and triumphs over your presumption. 
Arithmo had been bred up to accounts all his life, and 
thought himself a complete master of numbers. But when 
he was pushed hard to give tlie square root of the number 
2, he tried at it, and labored long m millesimal fractions. ^ 
untn he confessed there was no end of the inquiry ; ana 
yet he learnt so much modesty by this perplexing questton, 
that he' was afraid to say,, it was an impossible thmg. It is 
some good degree of improvement, wnen we are afraid to 
be positive. 

4. Read the accounts of those vast treasures of knowl- 
edge, which some of tlie dead have possessed, and some of 

*the living do possess. Read, and be astonished at the 
almost incredible advances, which have been made in sci- 
" ence. Acguaint yourselves with, some persons of great 
learning, that by converse among them, and comparinff 
yourselves with them, you may acquire a mean opinion of 
your own attainments, and may be thereby animated with 
new zeal to equal them, as far as possible, or to exceed. 
Thus let your diligence be quickened by a generous and 



What does it indicate, when we 
are afraid to oe positive 1 

What is said of the fool in Prov. 
14: 161 

' What conclusion anay we draw, 
eoncerning a luan, who appears nut- 
ngeous'y confident 1 That he is 



probably in the wrong. 

What, does the author say, should 
animate us with seal to increase oui 
attainments 1 

What is emulation 1 A desire to 
Surpass others. 

W hf^n ii* emulation w ron g Wher 
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taudaiie emulation. IfVanillus bad never met with Scitorio 
and Folydes, he had never imagined himself a mere novice 
in Philosophy, nor ever set himself to study in food earnest. 

Remember this, that if upon some few superncial acquire- 
ments, you exalt and 8we» yourself, as though you were a 
man of learning already, you are thereby buildllng a roost 
unpassable barrier against all improvement ; you will lie 
'down and indulge idleness, and rest yourself contented in 
the midst of deep and shameful ignorance. MuUi ad^cien^ 
iidmperveniasentf H se illuc parvenisae nonputassenL 

I Y. Presume not too muca upon a bright genius, a read/ 
vrit and good parts ; for this, without labor and study^ wit 
never make a man of knowledge and wisdom. This haa 
been an unhappy temptation to persons of a vigorous and 
|ray fancy, to aespise learning and study. They have been 
acknowledged to shine in an assembly, and sparkle in dis- 
course upon common topics ; and thence they took it into 
their heads to abandon reading and labor, and grow old in 
ignorance. But when they had lost the vivacities of animal 
nature and youth, they became stupid and sottish, even to 
contempt and ridicule. Lucidas and Scintillo are youns 
men of this stamp : they shine in conversation ; they spread 
their native ricHes before the ignorant ; they pride them- 
fielves in their own lively images of fancy, and imagine 
themselves wise and learned. But they had best avoid the 
presence of the skilful and tho test of reasoning ; and 1 
would advise them, once a day, to think forward a little, 
what a contemptible figure they will make in age. 

The witty men sometimes have sense enough to know 
their own foible, and therefore, they craftily snun the at- 



we desire to excel, merely for the 
sake of excelling. 

When is it rigiit 1 When we de> 
•ire to excel, for the sake of doing 
gwtd. 

How will good emnlation make 
m feel in relation to the intprove- 
nents of others 1 To rejoice. 

Elfect of bad emulation in such a 
case 1 To make us grieve. 

Should einnlatlon be encouraged 
or notl Good emulation slmuU be 
encouraged, and bad emulation op- 
posed 

Why is it, that some good men 
profess to Iw opi>o9ed to ali emiila- 
lioal Trobubly, by mistaking the 
m<«aning of the word. 

if we exalt oiirsclires iip<tn tome 



superficial attainment, wha* effect, 
will it be likely to have upon ou< 
future progress 1 

Meaning of the Latin senteoo*, 
JVvlti ad scieatiamf Ate. 1 Many aiigtat 
become learned, did they not fooqr 
themselres such already. 

Wiiat is said under the fbutk 
nile. respecting genius 1 

What, besides genius, is aeceih 
sary to make a person traly wise 1 
Study and the blessing of God. 

If persons neglect study in touth. 
what is likely to be the character oc 
their elder life 1 Contemptible. 

Why do witty men sometimes pWK 
tend V> despise argument 1 BoeaiKW 
th V cannot reaenn. 
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taclcs of argument, or boldly pretend to despise and te^ 
nounce them : because they are conscious of their own 
ignorance, ana inwardly confess their want of acquaintance 
with the skill of reasonmg. 

V.( As you are not to fancy ^urself a learned man, be- 
cause you are blessed with a ready wit, so neither must 
you imagine, that large and laboiious reading, and a strong 
memory, can denominate you trulv wise^/ 

It is meditation and studious thought, it is the exercise 
of ^our own reason and judgment upon aU you read^ that 
/gives good sense even to the best genius, /and affords your 
* understanding the truest improvement A boy of strong 
memory may repeat a whole book of Euclid, yet be no 
geometer ; for he may not be able perhaps to demonstrate 
one single Uieorem. ^Memorino has learnt half tiie Bible 
by heart, and is become a living concordance, and a speak- 
ing index to theological folios, and yet he understands little 
ofdivinity. / 

A well famished library and a capacious memory are 
indeed of singular use toward the improvement of the mind. 
But if all your learning be nothing else but a mere amass- 
ment of wnat others have written, without a due penetra- 
tion into their meaning, and without a judicious choice and 
determination of your own sentiments, I do not see, what 
title your head has to true learning, above your shelves. 
Though you have read Philosophy and Theology, Morals 
and Metaphysics in abundance, and every other art and 
science, yet if your memory is tne only faculty employed- 
vou can justly claim no higher character than that of a good 
nistorian of tne sciences. 

Here note. Many of the foregoing advices are more 
]>eculiarly proper for those, who are conceited of their abili- 
ties, and are ready to entertain a high opinion of them- 
selves. But a modest, humble youth of a good genius, 
should not suffer himself to be discouraged by any of these 
considerations. They are designed only as a spur to dili- 
gence, and a guard against vanity and pnde. 

VI. Be not so weak, as to imagine,Hhat a life of learning 
is a life of laziness ana easei Dare not give up yourself to 
any of the learned professidns, unless you are resolved to 



What of reading, under the fil\h 
ralel 

What should we exercise upon all 
we read 1 

What will this give to genius 1 

WhatofMemorinol 



Meaning of concordance 1 

What if a person lias read much, 
and scarcely employed any facuUy 
but memory 1 

VVh:it caution isjsiven in the sixth 
nile, respecting a life of learning? 
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lalMHr hard at study, and can make it your delight and the 
jov of your life, according to the motto of our late Lord 
"Ciiancellor Kiag'^ Labor ipse voluptas. 

It is no idle tbmg to be a scholar indeed. A man, much 
addicted to luxury and pleasure, recreation and pastime, 
should never pretend to devote himself entirely to the sci- 
ences, unless his soul be so refined, that he can taste all 
these entertainments eminently in nis closet, among his 
books and papers. Sobrino is a temperate man and a phi- 
losophef, and he feeds upon partridge and pheasant venison 
and ragoos and every delicacy, in a growing unaerstajid- 
ing, and a serene and healthy soul, tliough he dines on s 
dish of sprouts or turnips. Languinos loved his ease, and 
therefore, chose to be brought up a scholar ; he had much 
indolence in- his temper, and as ne never cared for study, 
he ^s undeiluniversal contempt in his profession^ because 
he has nothing but the gown and the name. 

VII. Let the hope of new discovenes, as well as the 
satisfaction and pleasure of known truths, animate your 
^ daily industry. \ Do not think learning in general has ar- 
rived at its perfection, or that the knowledge of any par- 
ticular subject in any science cannot be improved, merely 
because it has lain five hundred or a thousand years, witlC- 
out improvement The present age, by the blessing of 
God on the ingenuity and diligence of men, has brought to 
light, such truths in naturaLphilosophy, and such discove- 
ries in the heavens and the earth, as seemed to be beyond 
the reach of man. But may not there be Sir Isaac New- 
tons in every science ? You should never de8pair,~there- 
for©^ of finding out, that which has never yet been found, 
unless you see something in the nature of it, which renders 
it unsearchable, and above the reach of our faculties. 

Nor should a student in divinity imagine, that our age 
has arrived at a full understanding of every thing, which 
can be known by the scriptures. Every age smce the 
Reformation, has thrown /some further light on difficult 



Meaning of tlw Latin phrase, Ao- 
bor ipse volupttu 7 Labor itself is 
pleasure. 

Wliy did Languinos cliooee to be 
Inrought up a scliolar 1 

How was be regarded in his pro- 
fession 1 

To what, sbonld the hope of now 
discoveries animate us 1 

In what caees, sbould we not des- 
Mir o^ making discoveries 1 

3 



Meaning of unsearchable 1 

Upon what, has tight been tbrowa. 
in every age, since the Reformation T 

What reformation is here meant 1 
The great reformation ft-om Popery, 
begun by Martin Luther.— When 1 
In 1517. 

Why \» it CAneitheRtformaUonl 
By way of eminence, because it wa». 
so great and important 
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texts and paragraphs of the Biblef which had been long 
obscured by the early rise of Antichrist ; and «ince tliere 
are at present many difficulties and darknesses hanging 
about certain truths of the Christian Religion, and since 
several of these relate to important doctrines, such as the 
Origin of Sin, the Fall of Adam, the Person of Christ, the 
blessed Trinity, the Decrees of God, &c. which do stiU 
embarrass the minds of honest and inquiring readers, and 
which make work for noisy controversy ; it is certain there 
are several things in the Bible yet unknown, and not suffi- 
ciently explained ; and it is certain, that there is some way 
to solve these difficulties, and to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions. And why may not a sincere teacher or 
truth in tlie present age, by labor, diligence, study arid 
prayer, with the best use of his reasoning powers, find out 
the proper solution of those knots and perplexities wlucb 
have hitherto been unsolved, and which have afforded mat- 
ter for angry quarrelling ? Happy is every man, who shall 
be favored of Heaven to^ve a nelping hand toward that 
introduction of the blessed age of light and love. 

VIII. Do not hover always on the surface of tilings, 
nor take up suddeidy with mere appearances ; but pene- 
trate into the depth of matters, as far as your time and cir* 
cumstances allow, especially in Jthose things, which relate to 
your own profession. Do not indulge yourselves to judge of 
things by the first glimpse, or a short and superficial view 
of them ; for this will fill the mind with errors and preju- 
dices, and give it a wrong turn and ill habit of thinking, and 
make much work for 'retraction. Subito is carried away 
vrith title pages, so that he ventures to pronounce upon a 
large octavo at once, and to recommend it wonderfully 
when he had read half the Preface. Another voluiQe of 
controversies of equal size, was discarded by him at once, 
because it pretended to treat of the Trinity ; and yet he 
could neither find the word essence nor suhsistencies, in the 



By what, had those passages been 
obscured 1— Literal meaning of ^nti- 
ekrist 1 An adversary of Christ.*- 
Meaning of adversary ? 

To what does Antichrist here re- 
fer 1 The Papal power. 

Meaning of Papa2? 

What alge, is it very desirable, 
«th»t we should aid in introducing t 

What is that age generally called 1 
The Millennium. 

Ueauing of .Wdlennium ? 



State of mankind during that age \ 
Peculiarly holy and happy. See 
Isaiah 2 : 

Meaning of obtcure 7 — of emiar> 
rassl — of solvel 

If we judee of things by the flrsl 
glimpse, with what, will it fill the 

What four things are generally 
necessary for thorough investigadcn? 
Time, attention, patience anH i^ 
severance. 
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12 first pages. But Sabito changes his opinions of med 
mad books and things so often, that nobodv regards him. 

As for those sciences, or those parts of Knowledge, which 
cither your profession, your leisure, your inclination or 
^our incapacity, forbid you to pursue with much applica- 
tioiL or to search far into them, you must be contented with 
OB historical and superficial knowledge of tlicm, and not 
pretend to form many judgments of your own on those sub- 
jects^ which you un<fex9tand very imperfectly. 

I A. Once a day, especially in the early years of life and 
etudy, Call yourselves to an accouAt, ana consider what 
new ideas, what new proposition or truth you have gained 
what furtner confirmation of known truths, and what ad- 
vances you have made in any part of knowledge ; and if 
possible, 16t no day pass away without some intellectual 
gain. Such a course well pursued, must certainly advance 
us in useful knowledge. It is a wise proverb among tliO 
learned, borrowed from the lips and practice of a celebrated 

Eainter, JVuUa dies sine linea ; let no day pass without one 
no at least ; and it was a sacred rule among the Pytha- 
goreans, that they should every evening thrice run over tlie 
actions and affairs of the day, and examirtfe, what their con- 
duct had been, what they had done^ or what they had neg- 
'ected ; and they assured their pupils, that by tliis method, 
Ihey would malce a noble progress in the patn of virtue. 

Nor let wfk slumber close yonr eyes, 
JMbre 3[ou've recollected thrice 
Tbi train of actions thro' the day. 
^^fTlBre have my feet chose out the way ? 
Vn^at have I learnt, where'er I've been, 
... Frmi all I've heard, from all Vve seen? 
'* Wp.t know I more, that'ji worth the knowing? 
'• Wlat have I done, that's worth the doing? 
. 'Wiat have I sought, that I should shun? 
-What duty have 1 left undone ? 
Or into what new follies, run? 
These self-inquiries are toe road, 
Tluit leads to virtue and to God. 



Why does no one regard the opin- 
loDofSubitol 

Upon what subjeetsL should we 
flMrm scarcely any opinion 1 

How often should we inquire, 
what new ideas we have gained 1 

What gain should we endeavor to 
•eqaire every day 1 • 

Hew maity times did the Pytba- 
fonans review the aflUirs of each 



layl 
Wh 



'h^ were the Pythagoreans 1 Tha 
followers of IM^thagoras. 

Who was Pythagoras 1 One of 
the greatest of the Grecian philoso* 
phers. 

What great Hebrew prophets weif 
cotemporary with Pythagoras 1 Jei» 
miah, Ezekiel and Daniel. 

Meaning of cotemporary T 
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I would be glad amoDg a nation of Christians to fir4 
young' men heartily engaged in the practice of what tliis 
heathen writer^eacnes. 

X. Maintain a constant watch, at all times, against a 
/ dogmatic spirit J Fix not your assent to any proposition ia 
a hrm and unalterable manner, till you have some firm and 
unalterable ground for it, nor till you have arrived at some 
clear and sure evidence ; till vou have turned tlie proposi- 
tion on all sides, and searched the matter through and 
through, so that you cannot be mistaken. And even where 
you may think you have full grounds of assurance, be not 
too early nor too frequent in expressing this assurance, -a 
too peremptory and positive a manner, remembering, tkat 
human nature is always liable to mistake in this corrupt and 
feeble state. A dogmatic spirit has many inconveniences 
attending it : as, 

1. It stops the earagainst all further reasoning upon that 
subject;^ and shuts up the mind from all further improve- 
ments of knowledjge. If you have resolutely fixea your 
opinion, though it be upon too slight and insufficient 
grounds, yet you will stand determined to renounce the 
strongest reason, brought for the contrary opinion, and 
grow obstinate against the force of the clearest argument, 
rositivo is a man of this character, and has often pronoun- 
ced his assurance of the Cartesian vortexes. Last year, 
some further light broke in upon his understanding, witli 
uncontrollable force, by reading something of mathematical 
philosophy. Yet having asserted his former opinions in a 
most confident manner, he is tempted now to wink a little 
against tlie truth, or to prevaricate in his discourse upon 
that subject, lest by admitting conviction^^ie shou]^ expose 
himself to the necessity of confessing his fonner fSlly and 
mistaKC^ and he has not humility enough for that. 

2. A Gogmatic spirit naturally leads us to arrogance, and 
gives a man some airs in conversation, which are too 
OAUghty and assuming. . Audens is a man of learning, and 
very good company, But ^his infallible assurance /renders his 
carriage sometimes insupportable. 



Against what spirit, does tlie tenth 
rule require us continuallv to watfli 1 

Meaning of <2o/ma^e?/k/'v>. ^ 

When may we be firtttly decided 
tn opinion 1 ^aer faithful exam- 
ination with clear evidence. 

Against what, does dogmatism 
•top tlie earl 



Why is rositivo unwilling to goo* 
fess his errors 1 
' Mean! n g of prevarieaie 1 

What airs does dogmatism give tf 
conversation 1 

What sM>metimes renders the man- 
ners of Audens insupportable 1 
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S. A dogmatic spirit inclines a man to be censoiioua. 
Every one of his opmions ai^)eare to him written as it were 
with sun-beams, and be grows angary tbat bis neighbor does 
not see it in the same light He is tempted to Sisdain to 
correspondeats, as men of low and dm undenstancBng; 
because they will not believe what be does. Furio goes 
farther in this wild track, and charges Ibose, who refuse his 
notions, withi wilful obstinacy and vile faypoeri^; He tells 
l^em boldly, that they resist the truth, and sin against thm 
/ consciences.) 

These are the men, that when tber deal in eontrov«rsrf 
delight vin leproadies. J They aboaaJ in tossing i^ont ab» 
surdity aad stiandity aine^g their l»eftren. They cast the 
imputation of beresy and mmaevae plentifuUy upon their 
antag<»iists; aad in matters of sacred bapoitance, they 
deal out their anathemas in abundance upon Cfanstiana 
better than thoaaselves. They denounce damnaticm upon 
their neighbors, without either justice «r mercy, and wben 
they pronounce sentences of divine wrath against supposed 
heretics, they add their own human fire and indignation. 
A dogmatast in religion k not a great way off from a i^got, 
and is in high danger of growing up to be. a bloody per- 
seciitor.\ ' 

XI. Though eauticm and «low assent will guard yon 

against firequent mistakes and retractioBS, yet you i^uld 

" get humiUty and courage enough to retract any mistake. 

- and confess an error. ) Frequent changes are tokens of 
' levity in our first determinations./ Yet yon should never be 

too proud to<;ha^;e your opinion, nor fr^btened at the name 

c^cnangeliuj^. j Learn to scorn those vulgar bugbear^ which 

^ ccmfirm foolish man in his own mistakes, for fear or being 

charged with inconstancY.1 I confess, it is better not to 

- ^ judge, than to judge falsely ; and it is wiser to withhold our 
; - assent, till we see complete evidence. But if we have too 

suddenly ^ven our assent, as the wisest man does some- 
times, ii we have professed what we find afterwards to be 
false, we should never be ashamed nor afiuid to renounce 



With what, does Furio charge 
tbose, who refuse his notions? 

Against what, does he say, they 
Pin? 



V^That is a dogmatist in danger ot 
becoming ? 

Can you now mention three or 
four great evils of dogmatism ? 



D r lour greai e viis oi aogmaiism r 

Wlien such men deal in contro-l; What should we be willing to 
veisy, in what do they delicl|t ?. ^ tract ?— to confess ? 

Meaning of controversy 1^^ y^h v^ L» Meaning of rttraet ? 

Meaning of antagomstl I Which is worst, to judge felaefyi 

if heru\f f—QtanaiMma ?— of higot ?; or not to Judge ? 

3* * 
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a mistake. That is a noble essay, that is found among the 
Occasional Papers, to encourage the world to practise re- 
tractions; and I would recommend it to the perusal of 
every scholar and every Christian. 

XIL He^ that would raise his judgments above the vul- 
gar-rank or mankind, and learn to pass a Just sentence on 
persons, and things, must take heed of a mnciful temper of 
mind, and a huinorous conduct in his affairs. Fancy and 
humor, early and constantly indulged, may expect an oitf 
age over-run with follies. 

A humorist is one that is greatly pleased or greatly dis- 
pleased with little things ; who sets his heart much upon 
matters of very small importance ; who has his will deter- 
mined every day by trines^ his actions seldom directed by 
the reason and nature of things, and his passions frequentiy 
raised by things of little moment. Where this practice la 
allowed, it will insensibly warp the judgment to pronounce 
little Oiings great, and tempt you to lay a great weight upon 
them. In short, mis temper will incline you to passxan un- 
just value on tUmost every thing that occurs f and every 
step, that you take in this path, is just so far out of the way 
to wisdom. 

XIII. For the same reason, have a care of trifling i,with 
things important and momentous, or of sportin? with things 
awfm and sacred. / Do not indulge a spirit of ridicule, as 
some witty men do on all occasions and subjects. This 
will as unhappily bias the judgment on Uie other side, and 
incline you to pass a low esteem on the most valuable 
objects. Whatsoever evil habit we indulge in practice, it 
will insensibly obtain a power over our understanding, and 
betray us into many errors. Jocander is ready witn his 
< jesl^ to answer every thing that he hears. He reads booki 
m the same jovial humor, and has got the art of timing 
every thought and sentence into merriment How many 
awkward and irregular judgment^ does this man pass upon 
solemn subjects, even when he designs to be grave and in 
earnest? His mirth and laughing iiumor is formed into 



Meaning of Aiimtfrwt?^ ' 

Upon what, will this temper in- 
cline us to place an undue value 1 

With what things, should we not 
trlflcl 

With what subjects, is It peculiar- 
ly criminal to sport 1 Religious sub- 
jects. 

Should we mention passages of 



Scripture, or relate serious anec- 
dotes, for mere amusement 1 Mevef 
for mere amusement, though w« 
may sometimes relate such, as an 
amusing. 

With what, Is Jocander ready to 
answer every thing, that he hear* 1 

Into what, does he turn 
thought and sentence 1 
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Iwibit and temper, and leads his understanding shamefull/ 
astray. You will see him wandering in pursuit of a gay 
flyinff feather, and he is drawn by a sort of ignis faiuus 
into bogs and mire, almost eyery day of his lifew 

XIV. liWer maintain a virtuous and pious frame of spirit ; 
Ibran indulgence of vicious inclinations debases the ud- 
derstanding, and perverts the judgment Licentiousness 
and new wine, take away the heart and soul and rea- 
son of a man. Sensuality ruins the better faculties of the 
mind. An indulgence of appetite and passion enfeebles 
^ the powers of reason : it makes the judgment weak and 
susceptive of every falsehood, and especially of such mis* 
takes, as have a tendency towards the gratification 0f the 
animal ; and it warns the soul aside strangely from that 
stedfast honesty and integrity, that necessarily belongs to ^ 
the pursuit of truth. It is the virtuous man, who is m a 
fail way to wisdom. ^ God gives to tliose. that are good in 
his sight, wisdom and knowledge and joy.'' £c. 2:iS^ * 

Pifety toward God, as well as sobnety and virtue, are 
necessary qualifications to make a truly wi^e and judicious 
man. He, that abandons religion, must act in such a con- 
tradiction to his own conscience and best judgment, that 
he abuses and spoils tlie faculty itself. It is thus in the 
nature of thines ; uid it is thus by tlie righteous judg- 
ment of God. Even the pretended sages among the Hea- 
thens, ^ who did not like to retain God in their luiowledge, 
were given up to a reprobate mind ;" an undistinguishm^ 
or injudicious mind, so that they judged inconsistently, and 
practised mere absurdities. Rom. 1 : 28. 

And it is the character of the slaves of Antichrist, 2 Thes. 



What effect upon his understand- 
Iflg, has Jocander*s laughing humor 1 

Bow 1 By diverting his attention 
fiPDm the merits of Um subject. 

Meaning of iffnufatuus ? A me- 
teor or light, tiiat appears in the 
night ovex marshy grounds. 

What is it vulgarly called 1 Will 
witli tlie wisp, or Jack with a lan- 
tern. 

Figurative meaning of isnUfatuua? 
That which dazzles, to lead astray. 

What ttame of spirit should we 
maintain, in order to advance in 
knoi^ledge and mental improve 
ment? 

What influence upon the mind, 
^aa vicious indulgence 1 

What does God give to those, who 



are.good in his sight 1 

What is implied in being gmd In 
the sight of God 1 A good life, and 
a good heart. 

llow does it appear, that a good 
heart is implied 1 Because Go4 
looks at the heart. 

What is implied in having a good 
heart 1 That we obey the lawoC 
God from the heart. 

'J'wo great commandments of the- 
law of God 1 Mat. S2 : 37, 39. 

Tendency of acting contrary to 
conscience and judgment 1 ' 

Whom were the Heathen sages un- 
willing to retain in their knowledge! 

To what, did God give them up ? 

Meaning o( reprobate mindl-^^ 
gqjre ?_i,f iransubitantiaUm 1 
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8:10. &c. that those ^ who receive not the love of the 
truth, ' were exposed to the power of diabolical sleights and 
lying wonders. When divine revelation shines ana blazes 
in the face of men with glorious evidence, and the^ wink 
their eyes against it, the God of this world is -sufiered to 
blind them, even in the most obvious, common and sensible 
things. The sreat God of heaven, for this cause, *' seodfl 
them strong delusions, that they should believe a lie ;" tiiid 
the nonsense of transubstantiation in the popish world, is a 
most glarinff accomplishment of this prophecy, beyond ever 
what could nave been thought of or expected among crear- 
turee who pretend to reason. 

XV. Watch against the pride of your own reason, and a 
vain conceit of your intellectual powers, with tlie neglect 
of divine aid and blessing. Presume not unon great attain- 
ments in knowledge by your own self-sufficiency. Those, 
who trust to their own understanding entirely, are pro- 
nounced fools in the word of God : and it is tlie wisest of 
men, who gives them this character. " He, that trustlth in 
his own heart, is a fool," Prov. 28 : 26. And the same 
divine writer advises us to " trust in the Lord with all our 
hearty and not to lean to our own understandings, nor to be 
wise in our own eyes," Chap. 3 : 5, 7. 

Those, who with a neglect of religion, and of dependence 
on God, apply themselves to search out every article in the 
things of God, by the mere dint of their own reason, have 
been suffered to run into wild excesses of foolery, and 
strange extravagance of opinions. Every one, who pursues 
this vain course, and will not ask for the conduct or God in 
the study of religion, has juSt reason to fear he shall be left 
of God, and given up a prey to a Aousand prejudices ; that 
he shall be consigned over to the follies or his own heart, 
and pursue his own temporal and eternal ruin. And even 
in common studies, we snould by humility and dependence, 
cngaffe the Gtfd of ti'uth on our side. 

A Vl. Offer up, therefore, your daily requests to God, 
the Father of lights, that he would bless all your attempts 
and labors in reading, study and conversation. Think with 



Against what form of pride, should 
we be peculiarly watchful ? 

What does the Scripture call him, 
who trusts in his own heart? 

What is there reason to fear, we 
shall be left to pursue, if we do not 
>Kek the divine aid in the investiga- 
'lion of truth 1 



How often should we pray forv 
divine blessing upon our intetlectua 
labors ! 

Meaning of cIm7 — of iniriiaie^^ 
•of labyrinth 7 — of implore ? 

Alenning of a Latin phrase undei 
rule 16? God is Ue source or br 
ginning 
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j^uursel^ how easily and how insensibly, by one turn of 
thought, he can lead you into a large scene of useful ideas. 
He can teach you to lay hold on a clue, which may guide 
your thoughts with safety and ease, tlirough all the difficul- 
ties of an intricate subject Think, how easily the Author 
of your being can direct your motions, by his providence, 
Bo that the glance of an eye, or a word striking the ear, or 
a sudden turn of tlie fancj^, shall conduct ^ou to a train of 
happy sentiments. By tliis secret and supreme method of 
government, he can draw you to read such a treatise, or *jo 
converse with such a person^ who may give you more light 
Into some deep subject in an hour, than you could cbtamli;? 
a month of your own solitary labor. 

Think with yourself with how much ease the God of 
spirits can cast into your mind, some useful suggestion, and 
give a happy turn to your own thoughts, or the thoughts of 
uiose, witn whom you converse, whence you may derive 
unspeakable light and satisfaction in a matter, that nas lonf 
puzzled and entangled you. He can show you* a path 
" which the vulture's eye has not seen," and lead you by 
0onxe unknown gate or portal, out of a wilderness and laby- 
rinth of ai£EiCultieS| wherein you have been long wander 

Implore constantly his divine ffrace^^to point your incli 
nation to proper studies, and to Ix your heart there. He 
can keep off temptations on the right hand and on the left 
both by the course of his providence, and by the secret and 
insensible intunations of his Spirit He can guard your un- 
derstanding from every evil influence of error, and secure 
you from the danger of evil books and men^ which migh 
otherwise have a fatal effect, and lead you into pemiciou 
mistakes. 

Nor let this sort of advice fall under the censure of th 
godless and profane, as a mere piece of bigotry or enthusi 
asm, derived from faith and tfie bible; for the reasom 
which I have given to support this pious practice of lo 
yoking the blessing of God on our studies, are derived iron 
tlie light of nature as well as revelation. He, that made 
our souls, and is the Father of spirits, shall he not be sup 
posed to have a most friendly innuence toward the instruc 
tion and government of them ? The Author of our ratic na* 
powem can involve them in darkness, when he pleases, b} 
a sudden distemper, or he can abandon thom, to wande 
into dark and foolish opinions, when they are filled with h 
rain conceit of their own light. He expects t o be acknowi 
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edged in the common affairs of life, tfnd he does as cer- 
tainly expect it in the superior operations of the mind, and 
in the search of knowleaj^e and truth. The Latins werf 
taught to say, »^ Jove pnndpium mustB. In the works of 
learning, they thought it necessary to begin with God, 
Bven the poets call upon the muse as a goddess, to assist 
them in their compositions. 

The first lines of Homer in his Iliad and Odyssey, the 
first line of Museus in his song of Hero and Leander, the 
beginning of Hesiod in his poem gf Works and Days, and 
several others, furnish us with sufficient examples of this 
kind. Nor does Ovid leave out this piece of devotion, as 
he begins his stories of the Metamorphosis. Christianity 
so much the more obliges us by the precepts of Scripturej 
to invoke the assistance of the true God in all our labors or 
the mind, for the improvement of ourselves and others. 
Bishop fiaunderson says, that stitdy vnUumt prayer is aHu* 
inn, as well as, that prayer wUhovi study is presvmption. 
And we arc still more abundantly encouraged by the testi- 
mony of tliose who have acknowledged firom their own 
experience, that sincere prayer was no binderance to their 
studies. They have gotten more knowledge sometimes upon 
their knees, uian by their labor in perusinjs; a variety of au- ^ 
thors ; and they have left this observation tor such as follow, 
Bene orasse est bene sttUtuisse. ' Praying is the best studying. 

To conclude, let industry and devotion join together; 
and you. need not doubt the happy success, Prov. 2 : I— ^ 
" My son, if thou wilt receive my words, and hide my com- 
mandments within thee ; so that thou incline thine ear unto 
wisdom, and apply thine heart to understanding; vea, if 
thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice for un- 
derstanding ; if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest 
for her as for hid treasures ; tiien shalt thou understand the 
fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God. For the 
Lord giveth wisaom : out of his mouth cometh knowledge 
and understanding." 

Note I, by the Editor. 

[Prayer for instruction, — It is earnestly desired, that these 
excellent n^marks of Watts upon prayer in connection with 
ftudv, may not be lost upon a single pupil. May he attend 
to tnem closely, pondef them deeply, and improve them 

According to Bishop Saunderson, { What desire is expreeted in tht 
what IB study without prayer 1— j beginning of Note 1. 1 
pnyer witnout itudv 1 *■ j 
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faithfully. Perhaps there is no other subject, which in pro> 
portion to its importance, has been so little regarded in the 
pursuit of literature as prayer. If we would gain knowl- 
edge, we should seek it from the Father of lights. If we 
would have a wise and understanding heart, we should 
Beek it from Him, whose understanding is infinite ; not in 
the way of sloth and idleness, but in the assiduous use of 
the appointed means. We must dig for knowledge, as 
well as cry for it Here the pupil is advised, to turn to that 
admirable passage in Prov. 2 : 1 — ^9, and study these verses, 
till he can almost or quite repeat them ; and endeavor to 
understand and feel and relish the weighty thoughts. He 
is also advised,not only to offer his daily prayer for di- 
vine instruction, but to put up two or three snort netitionaj 
as he commences the study of each lesson. Tney may 
be -purely extemporaneous or not ; they may be compos- 
ed by himself or others; tliey may be read or repeated 
These circumstances are of no importance, provided tJie 
prayer is breatlied forth, from a contrite and fervent heart 
Perhaps some of the following forms may be helpful to 
those, who have had little or no experience in crying to 
God after knowledge, and lifting up tneir voice for under- 
standing. 

Form of Prayer for a Student. — thou Father of lights 
and God of grace, I beseech thee, to pardon my unworthi- 
ness, to enfighten my mind, to invigprate my faculties, to 
quicken my attention, to deliver me from prejudice, and 
enable me to pursue my study with great success, that I 
may be prepared for usefulness and glory, for the Redeem- 
er's sake. 

Jinother. — O thou Sun of righteousness, thou Light of the 
world, I entreat thee to enlighten my soul. Shine upon 
the pages before me. May I understand them. May 1 be 
enabled to distinguish between the precious and the vile. 
If they contain any thing, not true, may I be enabled to 



On what special occasions, should 
we pray, that God would aid us in 
faining knowledge 1 

Should we pray extemporaneous- 
ly, or otherwise 1 How must wo 
pray, in order that our prayers may 
avail 1 

IIow can prayer conduce to fur- 
nish our iiiinds with knowledge? 
ft tends to make us love it more ar- 
dently, to seek it more vip; »rnusly, 
puiieutly and candidly, and to pro- 



cure the special blessing of God ipm 
our e/Torts. 

VN'^hat use may we make of th« 
following forms of prayer! 

Should we confine' ourselves t» 
these 1 By nolTleans. 

What if we do not need theml ' 
It will be better to pray without 
them. 

What if students were afi mucli 
engaged in seeking km wiedge from 
God as frou' So«k^? 
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perceive &nd reject it ; and whatever is true and important, 
may I hide in my heart, and improve it to thy glory, and tlie 
good of mankind, for Christ's sake. 

^inother. — O thou gracious Giver of every good gift, 1 
desire to bless and praise thee, tliat there is a spirit in man 
and thy inspiration gives him understanding ; that tliou hast 
thus exalted him above the beasts of the field and the fowls 
of heaven. I beseech thee to increase my understanding 
that every faculty may be greatly improved and inviffora* 
ted ; that every lesson may add to the precious stock of 
knowledge, and that it may conduce to the good of man- 
kind,, and my own immortal benefit, through Jesus Christ 
the Redeemer, to whom be glory everlasting. Amen. 

Another. — Most great and gracious God, I desire forever 
to bless and praise thee, for me noble faculties of my souL 
I have reason to blush and to be ashamed, that I have made 
Bo little effort for their improvement O Lord, how have I 
hated instruction, and despised reproo£ I beseech thee to 
forgive my great transgression, and all my other transgres- 
sions, anu enable me hereafter most vigorously and de 
voutiy to inq>rove all my means of knowledge and under- 
standing, and prepare for'life eternal, for the Redeemer's 
sake. 

Form of Prayer for (he use of one who is studmig the 
Scriptures, — O Goa of nature and of grace ; Fatner of an- 
gels and of saints, I bless thee for the light of sun, moon 
and stars. But more especially would I praise thee, for the 
h^ht of redemption ; the light that beams forth from the 
face of Jesus, that glows on the pages of thy holy word. 
To this holy word, may I ever take heed, as to a light, 
shining in a dark place. O Lord, I beseech thee to show 
me tliy glory : teach me wondrous things out of thy law; 
open my understanding, that I may understand the Scrip- 
tures ; quicken my memory, to retain thy truth ; and my 
hear% to obey it ; that by tny word and Spirit, I. may be 
train 3d for everlasting life, through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be honor, praise, dominion and glory forever. Amen. 
• Another. — Father of lights, and Fountain of knowledge, 
I thalik thee for tlie Bible — that all Scripture is given l)y 
thy inspiration, and that it is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
pmof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness. May 
It bo thus profitable to me. May I read it with close and 
devout attention, with understanding", witli love. May it 
be Uie joy and rejoicing of my soul, and may it nourish me 
up into everlasting life, for Christ's sake. Amen. 
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Jhudher, — O Lord, I entreat thee, to assist me in reading 
thy word. May I receive it into a good and honest heart« 
May it conduce to malce me perfect, to furnish me for every 
l^ood, and to prepare rae for heaven, for Christ's sake. Amen. 

If students, were as much engaged to seeJc knowledge 
firom God, as they are to gain inronnation from books, no 
doubt it would have a most happy influence to hasten the 
blessed day, when the watchmen shall see eye to eye, and 
the earth be filled with the knowledge and salvation of the 
Lord.] 



CHAPTER IL 

OBSERVATION, READING, INSTRUCTION BT UlCTU&Kt, 
CONVERSATION AND STUDT, COMPARED. 

There are fiveemment means or methods, whereby the 
mind is improved in the knowledge of things, and these are 
observation, reading, instcuction by lectures^ conversation 
and meditation ; which last in a most peculiar manner, ia 
called study. 

Let us survey the general definitions or descriptions of 
them all. 

I. Observation is tlie notice, that we take of all occur- 
rences in human life, whether they are sensible or intel- 
lectual, whetlier relating to persons or things, to ourselves 
or others. It is this, that furnishes us, even from our in* 
fancy, with a rich variety of ideas and propositions, words 
^and phrases. It is by tiiis, we know, that fire will bum, 
that the sun gives light, that a horse eats grass, that an 
acorn produces an oak, that man is a being capable of rea- 
soning and discourse, that our judgment is weak, that our 
mistakes are many, that our sorQ:>ws are great, that ouf 
bodies die, and are carried to tlie grave^ and that one gen- 
eration succeeds another. All those things, which we see^ 
which we hear or feel, which we perceive by sense or con- 

Buhject of tho^secnnd chapter 1 | (Ust— conversation nextl 

General vietv of the Five Methods I Wliat is observation .' Tlienotlea 

of gaining instruction. | we take of objects. 

WliBt are the five methods of in- I Where are those objects In relt* 

•tniction ." I tion to ourselves ? Some of them 

What is the beet arrangement of ; are within ua, and some, without us. 

Uiese 1 [ Wha t objects can we observe VfUth 

Why should observatiun be placed { in us ' 
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Bciousness, or which we know in a direct manner, wilK 
icaxcely any exercise of our reflecting facultieg, or our 
reasoning jjowers, may be included under the general name 
of observation. 

When this observation relates to any thing, that iinmedi- 
ately concerns ourselves, and of which we are conscious, il 
may be called experience. • So I am said to know or expe- 
rience, that I have in myself a power of thinking, /earing, 
loving, &c. that I have kppetites and passions, working m 
me, and that many personal occurrences have attendea me 
in this life. 

Observation therefore includes all that Mr. Lq^e means 
by sensation and reflection. 

When we are searching out the nature or4>ropcrties of 
any being, by various methods of trial; or when we applj 
some active powers, or set some causes at work, to observe, 
what effects they would produce, this sort of observation *ii 
called experiment So, when I tnrow a bullet into water, ] 
find it sinks ; and when I throw tJie same bullet into ^uick- 
silver, I see it swims ; but if I beat out this bullet into r 
thin, hollow shape, like a dish, then it will swim in the 
water too. So, when I strike two flints together, I find 
they produce fire: when I tlurow a seed into the earth, it 
grows up into a plant 

All these belong to the first method of knowledge, which 
I call observation. 

II. Reading is that means or method of knowledge, 
whereby we acquaint ourselves with what other men have 
published to the world, in their writings. These arts of read- 
ing and writing are of infinite advantage ; for by them, we 
are made partucers of the sentiments, observations, reason- 
ings and improvements of all the learned world, in the most 
remote nations, and in former ages, almost from the begin- 
ing of mankindL 

Name of this in ward observflltioiil j Haw? By using methods of in- 
More technical namel Consci- j struction, and presenting motives. 



I Meaning of motive 7 
Two grand diatinctioaa in rea4 
ing? Silent and audible. 
Meaning cfatu2iA/« 7 
Design of silent reading 1 — of au 
dible ? 
Which kind of reading does thi 
author here mean 1 
Of what, may we be made jMur- 
t^n we make experiments upon \ takers by me.ius of reading 1 
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III. Public or private lectures are such verbal instruc- 
tions, as aregiven by a teacher, while the learners attend 
in silence# This is the way of learning relis^on from the 
pulpit, or philosophy or theology from the professor's chair 
or mathematics, by a teacher, showing us various theorems 
or problems, that is, speculations or practices, by demon- 
stration and operation, with all the instruments of art neces- 
sary to those operations. 

rV. Conversation is anotlier method of improving our 
minds, wherein by mutual discourse and incjuiry, we learn 
the sentiments of others, as well as commumcate our senti- 
ments to them, in the same manner. Sometimes indeed, 
though bdth parties speak by turns, yet the advanfige is 
only on one side ; as when a teacher and a learner meet 
and discourse together ; but frequently thM)rofit is mutual. 
Under this heaa of conversation, we may also rank dis- 
putes of various kinds. 

V. Meditation or study includes all those exercises of 
mind^ whereby we render all the former methods useful for 
our mcrease in true knowledge and wisdom. It is by 
meditation, we come to confirm our memory of things, that 
pass through our thoughts in the occurrences of life, in our 
own experiences, and in the observations we make. It is 
by meditation, that we draw various inferences, and estab- 
lish in our minds general principles of knowledge. It is by 
meditation, that we compare the various ideas, which we 
derive from our senses, or from tlie operations of our souls, 
and join them in propositions. It is by meditation, that we 
fix in our memory, whatsoever we learn, and form our own 
judgment of the truth or falsehood, the strength or weak- 
ness, of what others speak or write. It is meditation, or 



What are lectures 1 

What common reli|^ou9 exercise 
may be constderod lecturing 1 

What is con«totion1 Mutual 
discourse. — Meaflpg of mutual ? 

Meaning of amtrsatUm^ as used 
In Scripture 1 '^ 

Which of the five methods is pe- 
culiarly fitted to render the others 
usefull 

What word does Watts here use 
■s synomy Dious with nudUaUon 1 

Meaning o{synonymotu ? 

By what exercise, do we general- 
ly fix ideas in the memory 1— draw 
tofenences 1— join our ideas, so as to 
form propositions 1 



What is a proposition 1 An as. 
sertion, in which one thing is de- 
clared respecting another. 

Grand excellence or defect of eveqr 
proposition 1 Every proposiUon H 
either true or felse. 

What does every truth beoomd, 
when expressed 1 A true proport. 
tion. 

What^does every falsehood be-, 
come, when expressed 1 A &kw 
proposition. 

What is a proposition, existm« 
merely in the mind, without being 
expressed 1 A mental proposition. 

What is the grand business of 
logic? To Bscectaiu, whoa»er pro- 
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ftady. that draws out long chains of argument, and searches 
and finds deep and difficult truths, which before lay con- 
cealed in darkness. ^ 

It would be a needless thin? to prove, that our own sdU- 
tary meditations, together with the few observations, thai 
the most part of mankind are capable of making, are not 
sufficient of themselves, to lead us into the attainment of 
any considerable proportion of knowledge, at least in an 
age so much improved as ours, without the assistance of 
conversation ana reading, and other proper instructions, 
that are to be attained in our days. Yet each of these five 
methods has its peculiar advantages, whereby they assist 
each other ; and its peculiar defects, which need tone sup- 
plied by the others' assistance. Let us trace over some of 
the particular !|^vantages of each. 

I. One method of improving the mind is observation ; 
and the advantages of it are Uiese. 

1. It is owing to observation, that our mind is furnished 
with the first, simple and complex ideas. It is this, lays the 
foundation of all knowledge \ and makes us capable of 
uarns the other methods for improving the mind. For, if 
we did not attain a variety of sensible and intellectual 
ideas, by the perception ot outward objects, by the con- 
sciousness of our own appetites and passions, pleasures and 
pains, and by inward experience of the. actings of our own 
spirits, it would be impossible either for men or books to 
teach us any thinff. It is observation, that must give us 
our first ideas of things, as it includes sense and conscious- 
ness. 

2. All our knowledge, derived from observation, whether 
it be of sinffle ideas or of propositions, is knowledge gotten 
at first hand. Hereby, we see and know things, as they 
are, or as they appear to us ; we take the impressions of 
them on our minds, from the original objects themselves | 
which give a clearer and stronffer conception of things. 
These ideas are more lively ; ana tlie propositions, at least 
in many cases, are much more evident. Whereas, what 



IMiiltions are true or folfe. 

iVImt may we Infer from thfal 
That the aubject of propositions ie 
•zceedingly important, as it is a sub- 
fbttf whh Which nil truth Is inti- 
mately eonnected. 

Which of the 5 methods has its 
peculiar exeellencee and defects 1 

How many are the c**ef excel* 



lenr^s of observation 1 

VV'hat are they 1 From « 
tton, we receive our first ideas- 
ideas at first hand— ideas mor^ cleat 
and lively — foundation of all otim 
ideas— gain continHiMly. 

From what, 4lo we take ImpiM- 
sions of things, by obfiervatlon'i 
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kmowledge we derive from lectares^ readiiiff and convcrsa- 
iion, ifl but the copy of other men's ideas ; &at is, the pic- 
ture of a picture ; and is one remove further from titi6 
<iriginal. 

S, Anotiier advantage of observation is, that we maj 

gain knowledge all the day long, and every moment of our . 
ves ; and every BKnneat of our existence, we may be add* 
iojg Bome^hkkg to our intellectual treasures, except only 
w&le we are asleep ; and even then, the remembrance of 
oui dreaming will teach us some truths, and lay the foun* 
dation for a better acquaintance with human nature, boUi in 
its powecB and frailtaes. 

II. The next way of improving the mind is by reading ; 
and the advantages are such as these. 

1. By reading, we ac(]^uaint ourselves, in a very exten- 
sive manner, with the affiurs, actions and thoughts of the 
living and the dead,.in the most remote nations, and in most 
distant ages ; and that with as much ease, as though they 
lived in our own age and nation. By reading, we may 
learn something from ail parts of mankind. Whereas by 
observation, we learn all from ourselves, and only what 
comes within our own direct cognizance. By conversation, 
we can Mily enjoy the assistance of a very few persons, 
namely, those who are near us, and live at the same time. 
But our knowledge is much more narrowed still, if we con* 
fine ourselves merely to our own solitaiy reasonings, with 
out much observation or reading ; for then, all our unprove* 
ment must arise only from our own inward powers and 
meditations. 

2. By reading, we learn not only the actions and the 
sentiments of distant nations and ages, but we transfer to 
ourselves, the knowledge and improvements of the most 
learned men, the wisest and the best of mankind, when or 
wheresoever they lived. For though many books have 
been written by weak and injudicious persons, yet the most 
of those books, which have ootained great reputation in the 
world, are the products of great and wise men in thcii 

or what, aro the ideas derived | learn — consult dictionaries— cbooM 
fVom lectures, reading and con versa- j our companions— dismiss them at 
tion. the copies 1 j pleasure. 

Vf'tth what, may we gain some i To what objects, are we limited 
icquaintance, by means of dreams 1 j in observation! 

Cblef ad vantages of reading? By j To what sources of knowledgv. 
reading, we may converse wllh the | are we confined in conversation 1 
remotest aires and nations— with the I Principally to cotemporaiies and 
wisest and best of men — learn their j neighb<.irs. 
best thougbts — review what we | 
4* 
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several ages and nations ;Cwhereas we can obtain the cqa- 
versation and instruction of those only, who are within tlui 
reach of our dwellins^, or our acquaintance, whether they tm 
wise or unwise ; and sometimes that narrow sphere scarce- 
ly affords any person of great eminence in wisdom or leam^ 
ing, unless our instructor happens to have this character^ 
' And as for our own study and meditations, even when we 
arrive at some good degrees of learning, our advantage fcf 
further improvement in Knowledge by them, is still far more 
contracted, than what we may derive from reading. 

3. When we lead good authors, we learn the best senU* 
mcnts, even of those wise and learned men. For they 
studied hard, and committed to writing, their maturest 
thoughts, and the result of Uieir long stu^ and experience* 
Whereas, by conversation, and in some lectures, we obtain, 
many times, only the present thoughts of our tutors oi 
friends, which, though they may be bright and useful, yet* 
at first perhaps, may be sudden and indigested, and are 
mere liints, wnich have risen to no maturity. 

4. It is another advantage of reading, that we may re- 
view what we read ; we may consult the page again and 
again, and meditate on it, at successive seasons, in our 
serenest and retired hours, having tlie book always at hand. 
But what we obtain by conversation and lectures, is often- 
times lost, as soon as the company breaks up, or at least, 
when the day xanishes ; unless we happen to have the tal- 
ent of a good memory, or quickly retire, and note down, 
what rcmorkables we have found in these discourses. And 
for the same reason, and for want of retiring and writing, 
many a learned man has lost several useful meditations of 
his own, anil could never recall them. 

III. The advantages of verbal instructions by public of 
private lectures, are these. 
, 1. There is sbmetliing more sprightly, more delightful 
and entertaining in the living discourse of a wise, learned 
and well qualified teacher, tlian in silent reading. The 
veiT turn of voice, the good pronunciation, and the ]M>lite 
ana alluring manner, which some teachers have attained, 
will engage the attention, keep the soul fixed, and insinuate 

What kind of thoughts, do we What may conduce to render le»> 

fenerally gain in conven«ntiaii 1 turing peculiarly interesting 1 £I<v 

Advantages oflecturesl l<ecture8 quence. 

Bre generally more intelligible than What other method is 1ecturia| 

re:iding, more interestins — may be most like? 

illustrated t.y e>i)erim«nts->may ad- Mcining of eomjMiidhim ?— inteffi* 

utit of queslious. ffiUe l—:tiMilUuiie 1 
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into the f iind, the ideas of things in a more lively and forci- 
ble way, than the mere reading of books in the silence and 
retirement of the closet 

% A tutor or instructor, when he pamphrases and ex- 
|Mns other autliors, can mark out the precise point of 
oifficolty pr controyersy, and unfold it He can shew you, 
which paragraphs are of greatest importance, and which are 
of less moment He can teach his hearers, whatauthorSj 
0r what parts of an author, are best worth reading, on any 
particular subject ; and thus save his disciples much time 
and pains, by shortening the labors of their closet and pri- 
vate studies. He can shew you, what were the doctnnes 
of ^e ancients in a compendium, which perhaps would co«t 
nmch labor. He can inform you, what new doctrines or 
sentiments are rising in the world, before they come to be 
public, as well as ac<}uaintyou with his own private thoughts, 
aad his own experiments and observations ; which never 
were, and perhaps never will be, published to the world ; 
and yet may be very valuable and useful. 

3. A livmg instructor can convey to our senses, those 
notions, with which he wouJd furnish our minds, when he 
teaches us natural philosophy, or most parts of mathemati- 
cal learning. He can make the experiments before our 
eyes. He can describe figures and diagrams^ point to the 
lines and angles, and make out the demonstration in a more 
intelligible manner, by sensible means, which cannot be 
done so well by mere reading, even though we should have 
the same figures lying in a book before our eyes. A living 
teacher, therefore, is a most neccssair help in these studies. 

I might add also, that even where the subject of discourse 
is moral, logical or rhetorical, &c. and which does not 
directly come under the notice of our senses, a tutor may 
explain his' ideas by such familiar examples, and plain simili- 
tuaes, as seldom find place in books. 

4. When an instructor in his lectures delivers any mat« 
ter of difficulty, or expresses himself in such a manner, as 
seems obscure, so that you do not take his ideas clearly or 
fully, you have opportunity, at lea^t when the lecture is 
finished, or at other proper seasons, to inquire, how such a 
sentence should be understood, or how such a difficulty 
may be explained and removed. 

If there be permission given to free converse with the 
tutor, either in the midst of the lecture, or rather at the end, 
concerning any doubts or difficulties, that occnr to the 
hearer, tin? brings it very near to conversation or discourse. 
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IV. Conversalion is the next method of improyement 
uid it is attended with the following advantages. 

1. When we converse familiarly with a learned frien^ 
we have his own help at hand, to explain to us every word 
and sentiment, that seems obscure in his discourse, and to « 
inform us of his whole meaning ; so that we are in mtich 
less danger of mistaking hds sense ; whereas in hooks, what- 
soever is really obscure, may also abide alwayB obscure, 
since tlie author is not at hand, tliat we may ic quire his 
sense. 

If we mistake the meaning of our frigid in conversation, 
we may be quickly set at xi^d a^atn. But in reading, we 
many times go on in the same mistake ; and are not capa- 
ble of recovering ourselves from it. Thence it comes to 
pass, tiiat we have so many contests, in all ages, about the 
meaning of anc.ent authors, and especially the sacred 
writers. Happy should we be^ could we but converse with 
Moses, Isaian and Paul, and consult the prophets and 
apostles, when we meet with a difficult text! But that 
ffjonous doBversation as reserved for the ages of future 
blesse^baess. 

2: When we arc discoursing upon nny theme with a 
friend, we may propose our doubts and objections against 
his sentiments, and nave them solved and answered at once. 
The difficulties, that arise in our minds, may be removed 
by one enlightening word. Whereas in reading, if a diffi- 
culty or question arises in our thoughts, which the author 
has not happened to mention, we must be content without 
a present answer or solution. Books cannot speak. 

3. Not only the doubts, which arise in^the mind upon 
any subject or discourse, are easily proposed and solved in 
conversation, but the very difficulties we meet with in books 
and in our private studies, may find a relief by friendly con- 
ference. We may pore upon a knotty point in solitary 
meditation many months, without a solution ; because per- 
haps we have gotten into a wrong tract of thought ; and 
our labor is not only useless and unsuccessful, but it lends 
us perhaps into a train of error, for want of being corrected 
in the first step. But if we note down this difficulty, when 
we read it,* we may propose it to an ingenious correspcnd- 



Advantafes of conversation ? It 
affords opportunity for explanation 
—for propos5rii» ohjertions — for se- 
lecting a eubject. It peculiarly stiniu- 
latea ibe faculties— allows criticism. 



without public exposure — shows us 
human nature — exhilarates the mind 
—improves friendship— Improve Um 
manners. 
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enty when we see him ; we maj be relieved in a moment, 
fie beholds the object perhaps in a different view, sets it 
1>ef<Mre uf in quite another light, and leads us at once into 
evidence and truth, and that^ with a delightful surprise. 

4. Conversation calls out into lifi^nt, what has been lodged 
in tlie recesses and secret chambers of the soul. By oc% 
easional hints and incidents, it brings old useful notions 
into remembrance. It unfolds and displays the hidden 
treasures of knowledge, with which reading, observation 
and study, had before furnished the mind. By mutual dis« 
course, the soul is awakened, and allured to bring forth its 
hoards of knowledge ; and it learns, how to render them 
most useful to maiudnd. A man of vast readli^, without 
conversation, is like a miser, who lives only to himself. 

5. In tree and friendly conversation, our intellectual 
Prowers are more animated, and our spirits act with a supe- 
rior vigor in quest of unknown truths. There is a sharp* 
ness and sagacity of truth, that attends conversation, be- 
yond what we nnd, whi]e we are shnt up, reading and 
musing- in our retirements. Our souls may be serene in 
solituoe, but not sparkling, though perhaps we are employ- 
ed in reading the works of the brightest writers. Often has 
it httppened m free discourse, that new thoughts are strange* 
ly struck out, and*the seeds of truth sparkle and blaze 
through the company, which in calm and silent reading, 
wonlo never have been excited. By conversation, you wul 
both give and receive this benefit ; as flints^ when put into 
motion and strikiiu^ against each other, produce living &re 
on both sides, which would never have risen ftom the same 
hard materials in a state of rest 

6. In generous conversation^ among ingenious and learn- 
ed men, we have a great advantage of proposing our opin- 
ions and of bringing our own sentiments to the test, and of 
learning in a more compendious and a safer way, what the 
world will judge of them, how mankind will receive thenii 
what objections may be raised against them, what defects 
there are in our scheme, and how to correct omr own mis- 
takes ; which advantages are not so easy to be obtained by 
our own private meditations. For the pleasure we take in 
our own notions, and the passion of self-love, as well as the 
narrowness of our own view€, tempt us to pass too favoura- 
ble an opinion on our own schemes ; whereas the variety 

To what, dofes Watts com lare a \ versalioni — Meaning of ««•"' I 
iQan of vast readmg, witbou xon- \ 
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(^genius in our several associates, will give happy notice s 
bow our opinion will stand in the view of mankind. 

7. It is also another considerable advantage of conversa 
tion, that it furnishes the student with the knowledge of* 
' men and the affairs of life, as reading furnisi>e8 him with 
(ook-learning. A man, who dwells all his days among 
books, may have amassed together a vast heap of notions $ 
but he may be a mere scholar, which is a contemptible sort 
of character in the world. A hermit, who has been shut up 
m his cell in a college, has contracted a sort of mould ana 
rust upon his soul, and ail his airs of behavior have a cex^ 
tain awkwardness in them. But these awkward airs are 
worn away by degrees in company. The rust and the 
mould are filed and brushed off by polite conversatioiL 
The scholar now becomes a citizen or a gentleman^ a neigh* 
bor and a frieiid ; he learns how to dress his sentiments in 
the fairest colors, as well as to set them in the strongest 
light Thus, he brings out his notions with honor; he 
makes some use of them in the world *, and improves the 
theory by the practice. 

But before we jiroceed too far in finishing a bright ch»* 
racter by conversation^ we should consider, tiiat something 
else is necessary, besides an acquaintance ^vith men and 
books : and therefore I add, 

V. Mere lecture, reading and conversation, without think- 
ing, are not sufficient to make a man of Knowledge and 
wisdom. It is our own thought and reflection, study and 
meditation, which must attend all the other methods of im- 
provement, and perfect them. It carries these advantages 
with it 

1. Though observation and instruction, reading and con- 



How is a men' scholar generally 
tegarded by the world 1 

What is a college student in dan- 
ger of contracting 1 

How should students endeavor to 
avoid this 1 By treating each other 
Diore politely. 

Which method of Instruction must 
attend ail the rest, in wder to per- 
fect them 1 

Advantages of meditation 1 It 
]brms our Judgment of things — 
makes the sentiments of others onr 
own— improves hints otherwise ac- 
quired. 

How shall we learn fiicts, tnat we 
do not witness 1 Principally by tes* 



tlmony. 

Meaning of testimony 7 

How shall we determine, what 
credit to give to testimony*? By 
considering Hs credibility. 

Meaning of cr«<tti 7 

8ix principal circumstances, that 
render testimony credible 1 Pn>> 
bability of the fact ; veracity of the 
witness ; his power to Jud ge ; hit 
opportunity to Judge ; his freedom 
ttom bins, and the consistency of 
his testimony. 

Of what. Is a person in danger^ 
who confines himself principally to 
meditation ? Self-conceit, despising 
otliers, and falling into great e/rors. 
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vemtion may furnish us with many ideas «f men and things, 
yet it is our own meditation, and the labor of our own 
thoughts, that must form our judgment of things. Our own 
thoughts should join, or disjoin Siese ideas in a proposition 
for ourselves. It is our own mind, that must judge for our- 
selves, concerning the ajgreementor disagreement of ideas, 
and form propositions ortjuth out of them. Reading ana 
conversation may acquaint us with many truths, and with 
many arguments to support them. But it is our own study* 
and reasoning, that must dotermihe, whether these proposi- 
tions are true, and whether these arguments are just and 
solid. 

It is confessed, there are a thousand things, which our 
eyes have not«een, and which would never come within 
the reach of our ^observation, because of the distance of 
times and places. These must be known by consulting 
other persons; and tlmtis done, either in their writings, or 
in their discourses. But after all, let this be a fixed point 
with us, that it is our own reflection and judgment, which 
must determine, how far we should receive that wliich 
books or men inform us of, and how far they are worthy of 
our assent and credit 

2. It is meditation, l&at conveys the notions and senti- 
ments of others to Qurselves, so as to make them properly 
our own. It is our own judgment upon tiiem, as well as 
our memorv of them, that nmkes them become our own 
property. It does, as it were, ccmcoct our intellectual food, 
and turns it into a part of ourselves; just as a man may call 
his limbs and his ncsh his own, whether he borrowed the 
materials from the ox or the sheep, from the iark or the 
lobster; whether he derived it from corn or milk, the fruits 
of the trees, or ^e herbs and roots of the ear^ It has all 
now become one" substance with himself; and he wields 
and manages those muscles and limbs, for his own proper 
purposes, which once were the substance of other animals 
or vegetables ; that very substance, which last week was 
grazing in the field, or swimming in the sea, waving in the 
milk-pail, or growing in the garaen, has now become part 
of the man. 

3. By meditation, we improve the hints, that we have 
acquired bjr observation, conversation and reading ; we take 
more time in thinking ; and by the labor of the mind, we 
penetrate deeper into themes of knowledge, and carry our 
thoughts sometimes much farther on manv subjects, than 
•re ever roet with cither in the books of the dead, or dish 
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courses of the living. It k our own reasoning, that drawi 
out one truth from another, and forms a whole scheme of 
science, from a few hints, which we borrowed elsewhere. 

By a survey of these things, we may justly conclude, 
that he, who spends all his time in hearing lectures, or 
poring upon books, without observation, meditation or con- 
verse, will have but a mere historical knowledge of learn- 
ing, and be able only to tell, what others have known or 
^aid on the subject, lie, that lets all his time flow away ixi 
conversation, without due observation, reading or study 
will gain but a slight or superficial knowledge ; which wiL 
be in danger of vanishing with the voice of the speaker ; 
and he, that confines himself merely to his closet, and his 
own narrow observatiojvof things, and is taught only by his 
Dwn solitary thoughts, without instruction by lectures, read- 
mg or free conversation, will be in danger of a narrow 
spirit, a vain conceit of himself tnid an unreasonable coa* 
tempt of others ; and after all, he will obtain but a very 
.imited and imperfect view and knowledge of things, and 
he will seldom learn, how to make that knowledge useful. 

These five metliods of improvement should oe pursued 
jointly, and go hand in hand, where our circumstances are 
so happy, as to find oppoitunity and convenieney to enjoy 
them all ; though I must give my opinio]^ that tvco of them, 
reading and meditation, should wnploy much more of our 
jme, than public lectures or conversation. As for observa- 
tion, we may be always acquiring knowledge that way 
whether we are alone or in company. 

But it will be for our further improvement, if we go over 
all these five methods of obtaining knowledge more dis- 
tinctly, and more at large, and see, what special advances 
in useful science we may draw from them all. 

Note II, bt the Editor. 

[Here it is earnestly recommended, that the learner re- 
view the preceding pages — that he carefully consider and 
weigh every sentiment and fact, and endeavor to fix it in 
nis mind forever. Here is a rich treasure, vastly superior to 



Which of these 5 methods should 
be pursued jointly 1« 

Meaning of. 7oiff£iy? — 

Prom what verb, does jointly ap- 
pear to be derived ? 

To which of these 5 methods, 
should moist time be devoted 1 



How early in life, should children 
be taught to read? As soon, as 
they can understand what they read 

Should they be encouraged to read 
much, that they do not understand 1 

Whv is it desirable, that children 
should understand what they readi 
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what he has yjet imagined. l<et him faithfully^ examine 
•every sentence, endeavor to ascertain its exact meaning, 
to feel its force, and perceive its connection, tliat it may be- 
come, as it were', a part of his very soul. It is often much 
easier to j^ais^ than to keep^ especially ideas. He may 
have faithfuliy learnt and recited every answer. But he is 
in danger of soon losing the gjreater part One of the beat 
methods of preventing this, is a regular and thorougli re- 
view. It mav be in one lesson or more, according to the 
judgment of the teacher. One hour thus spent may con- 
duce more to fix the answers in the memory, than three in 
common study. Nor is this all. It will peculiarly tend to 
improve the faculty, so that the pupil will more easily learn, 
jiaa better retain his future lessons. 

But so imperfect is the human memory, that we are by 
BO means to suppose, that merely once learning and re- 
viewing wUl permanently fix in the mind so many particu- 
lars. Other methods roust be pursued. Among the best, 
no doubt, is the method by miscellaneous questions. This 
goes over the same ground, as Uie regular lessons ; but the 
arrangement is altogotlier miscellaneous, and most of the 
questions different A great part of them are reversed 
questions, in which the questions and answers substantially 
change places. The following may serve as a specimen. 
Howlong was Watts in composing his treatise on the Mind ? 
fVhai vwrk was Watts 20 years in comvosin^ ? 

Those, who have well understooa ana committed the 
preceding lessons, will find it an easy task to learn the mis^- 
cellaneous questions. But tliis easy task, in proportion to 
the time it costs, will probably be found the most useful of 
cU meUiods for increasing the intellectual stores. 

The miscellaneous arrangement is of inestimable value. 
Nothmg else perhaps so completely subjects our knowl- 
edge to our control and management, whenever we have 
occasion to use it] 

Miscellaneous Questions, No. 1. 



What work of WtOts bai been 
the moet difltinguished 1 

Into what, may we be plunged by 
•nr mistakes in judgment 1 

Of what, does the first chapter 
consist 1 

What is emulation 1 

If we judge of things by the first 
glimpse, with what will it fill the 



mindl 

Which chapter contains 16 gen- 
eral rules for gaining knowledge aii4 
improvement 1 

From what do we take impn»- 
sions of objects by observation 7 

What are some of the chief ai-- 
vantage? ^f conversation 1 



so 
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Advantage of knowing aometliing 
•f an author 1 

Whom do we diabonor by acting 
without reason 1 

When are we accountable to God 
for mliitakee 1 

Whose misconduct should we 
chiefly consider, ih order to feel the 
Importance of good Judgment 1 

When is emulation right 1 

How often should we inquire, 
what new ideas we have gained 1 

What is logic 1 

Wha^works should we read most 
Mgerly, to correct our Judgment 1 

When is emulation wrong 1 

Meaning of dogntaUe 1 

Benefit of dreams 1 

Which of the five methods most 
4mprove8 the manners 1 

Occasion of imperfect style and 
oepetitions in this book 1 

What is a Judgment without evi- 
dence ? 

What besides genius, is necessary 
to make a person truly wise 1 « 

Against what, does dogmatism 
■top the ears 1 

When did the Reformation begin 1 

How many rules does the first 
chapter contain, for gaining knowl- 
edse and mental improvement ? 

Flow many methods of gaining In- 
Btru :tion, does Watts mont*on .' 

In what manner, was this work 
composed 1 

Why do witty men sometimes 
pratend to despise argument 1 

Why is Positivo unwilling to con- 
fess his errors 1 

What distinguished theytor 15171 

Borne of the diief advantages of 
reading 1 

Some soecial advantages of con- 
versation 1 

Which of the & methods gives us 
Ideas, the must clear and lively 1 

Which of the 5 methods should 
attend all the rest Y 

For whom is this work more par- 
ticularly designed 1 

What name is giv«n to that state 
of mind, which tends to make a 
person Judge without evidence i 

What should we exercise upon all 
we read ? 

What sometimes renders the man- 
ners of Audens insupportable ? 

With what, is Jocander ready to 
answer every thing he bears 1 



Mining of prejuHu f 

Mo^t interesting of the 5 msili 
odsl 

By which of these, do we form 
our Judgment of thinn ? 

What prevented Watts's imnroT- 
ins this work, as hto intended f 

Who by his inflikliblejusurane«, 
sometimes rendered his manners in* 
supportable 1 

Who is ready to turn every though 
into a Joke 1 

What are the 5 prioeipal metlicdf 
of instruction? 

Which of the 5 methods are most 
convenient for experiments 1 

By which of the 5 methods. Ao 
we gain our fundamental ideas r 

Which of the 5 methods makes 
the sentimentf of others our own ? 

What is the art of investigating 
and communicating truth 1 

When are prejudices most easily 
imbibed ? 

To what, should the hope of new 
discoveries animate us 1 

Which of the 5 methods is most 
convenient for questions 1 

By which, do we draw inferences ? 

Why are we accountable for some 
mistakes T 

Of what, does logfe teach us the 
right use ? 

At what period of life, are preju- 
dices strangest 1 

What IS said of the fool in Proor. 
14: 161 

Who exceedingly impairs his un- 
derstanding, by bis roughing humor? 

By which of the 5 metliods, do 
we Join our Ideas into propositlorji 1 

What is false induction ? 

Evil of attempting to learn toe 
many things 1 ^ 

Meaning of prssiiMs? 

How does bad feeliaf produce pi»> 
Judicel 

With whose ignorance, ire we 
most deeply conci^rned 1 

Meaning of MiOamium 1 

What character is in peculiar dan- 
ger of becoming a bloody persecu^ 
tor? 

What influence upon thd mind, 
has vicious indulgence 1 

Meaning of consciinuneaa ? 

When we employ causes to wH 
ness effects, what is it called 1 

What opportunity had Watts en- 
Joyed, fur observation ? 
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Wtay is no man obliged to learn 
' «wnr thing 1 

what will be the state of the 
world during the Millennium 1 

What ■hottld we be wilUng to le- 
Met? 

What doea God give to thoie, 
who are good in hie sight ? 

Which of the 5 methods afiords 
OS the best opportunity for convert- 
ittg with the wisest and best of men ? 

If we attempt to learn too many 
thinfs, how wUl it be likely to iiUuxe 
Ibe&culties? 

lu what period of the world, will 
all men be liolv and happy ? 

What should we be wiUing to 
confess 1 

To whom, does God give wisdom 
and knowledge and Joy/ ^ 

Which of the 5 metoods anbrds 
OS the Itest opportunity of choosing 
, companions i 

When was Watts bom 1 

Who ought to improve thehr 
oiinds? 

Why does no one regard tbie opin- 
ion of Sublto? 

What ia il to be good In the sight 
•fGod? 

Scrtoture sense of conversation? 

rrofession of Watts .> 

What will the mind be, If unlm- 
IMUvedl 

To what interests is prejudice in- 
Jarlous ? 

What great reformaJon did Mar- 
On Luther begin 9 

Tendency of acting contrary to 
Judgment and conscience 1 

To what objects, are we limited 
in observation 1 

Which of the 5 methods may be 
noit aided by eloquence 1 



Where was Watu bom 1 

To which of the 5 methods should 
most time be devoted 1 

Where was Watts settled ? 

Upon what sutyects, is it most 
important, that we reason correctly 1 

Who began the great reforuuuion 
from Popery 1 

Which of the 5 methods is pecu- 
liar! v important to the rest ? 

Which is most favorable for ex- 
planation ? 

Character of Watts*s piety 1 

What time has eveiy one to at- 
tend to religion I 

What have many turned into a 
composition of hard words, triAea 
and subtilties 1 

Whose ignorance should we moil 
deeply deplore 1 

What is prayer -without study i 

Witat does every truth become, 
when expressed in words ? 

By which of tiie 5 methods, do we 
gain ideas at iirst hund?~Wiiich 
most exhilarates the mind ? 

What is a proposition 1 

Which of the 5 metliods ia moal 
limited to its objects 1 

Why should children understand 
what they read 1 

GenemI state of Watts*s health 1 

What is study without prayer? 

What mental skill is very desira- 
ble for all? 

Into what, have many turned 
loeicl 

Why should we most deeply de- 
plore our own ignorance ? 

Which of the 5 methods has Hi 
peculiar excellences and defects ? 

Some of the chief advantages of 
meditation 1 



CHAPTER III. 

RULES RELATING TO OBSSRVATIOIC. 

Til ore If obf^rvation in the strict sense of the word, mhI 
ts it is distinguished from meditation and study, is the finC 
means of our improvement, and in its strictest sense, does 
not inchide in it any reasonings of the mind upon the thinn 
which we observe, or inferences drawn from tliem \ yet vio 
motions of the mind arc so exceedingly swift, that it is hardly 
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{>ossibIe for a thinking man to gain experience or observa* 
tion, without making some secret and snort reflections upon 
them ; and therefore, in giving a few directions concermng 
this method of improvement, 1 shall not so narrowly conHno 
myself to the first mere impressions of objects on the mind, 
by observation ; but include also some mnts, which relate 
to the first, most easy, and obvious reflections or reason- 
inffs, which arise from them. 

I. Let the enlargement of your knowledge be one con- 
stant view and design in life ; since there is no time or 
place, no transactions, occurrences or engagements in life, 
which exclude ub from this method of improving the mind. 
When we are alone, even in darkness and silence, we may 
converse with our own hearts, observe the working of our 
own spirits, and reflect upon the mward motions of our own 
passions in some of the latest occurrences in life ; we may 
acquaint ourselves with the powers and properties, the 
tendencies and inclinations both of body and spirit, and 
gain a more intimate knowledge of ourselves. When we 
are in company, we may discover something more of hu- 
man nature, of human passions and follies, and of hosian 
aflairs, vices and virtues, by conversing with mankind, and 
observing their c onduct Nor is there any thing more valua- 
ble, tlian the knowledge of ourselves and the knowledge of 
men, except it be the knowledge of God who made us, and 
our relation to him as our governor. 

When we are in the house or the city, wherever we turn 
our eyes, we see the works of men. n'hen we are abroad 
in the country, we behold more of the works of God. The 
skies and the ground above and beneath us, and the onimaJ 
and vegetable world around about us, may entertain our 
observation with ten thousand varieties. 

Endeavor, therefore, to derive some instruction or im- 
piovement of mind from every thing which you see or hear, 



Subject of the third chapter 1 

Of what otker exercise, is ob- 
•ervation considered as including a 
•nialt degree ? 

W^hen should ire keep In view the 
enlargement of our knowledge ? 

When should we be engaged fbr 
the improvement of our mental fac- 
ulties? Const^lly. 

How can we ct)utinuall3r pursue 
both these objects 1 Probably to ac- 
quire usef\jl knowledge, in the best 
manner, is the best way to improve 



the faculties. 

With what, can we eonveiM^ 
alone, In darkness? 

What nature have we peculiar op- 
portunities to l^am in oompeny? 

With what creatures, is it muei 
important for us to be acquainted ? 

W^hat knowledge is not less in»> 
portant, than that of mankind 1 

Whose works may we principtllf 
see in the city 1— in the country i^ 

From what, should we endeuTM 
to derive instruction 1 
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koBk every tiling, which occurs in human life, firom every 
Huag within you or without you. 

l«'etch down some knowledge from the clouds, the stars, 
the sun, the moon, and the revolution of all the planets. 
Diff and draw up some valuable meditations from the depths 
•f Ore earth ; and search them through the vast oceans of 
water. Extract some intellectual improvements from the 
Biinerals and metak, from the wonders of nature among the 
vegetables, the herbs, trees and flowers. Learn some les- 
sons from the birds, and the beasts and the meanest insect 
Read the wisdom of God, and his admirable contrivance in 
them ail. Read his almighty power, his rich and various 
goodness, in all the works of his hands. * 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying 
minutes, learn a wise improvement of time ; and be watch* 
ful to seize every opportunity to increase in knowledge. 

From the vicissitucies and revolutions of nations ana fami- 
lies, and from the various occurrences of the world, learn 
the ins'tabilitv of mortal aflairs, the uncertainty of life, the 
certainty of death. From a coffin and a funeral, learn to 
meditate upon your own departure. 

From the vices and follies of others, observe what is 
hateful in them. Consider how such a practice looks in 
another person ; and remember, that it looks as ill or worse 
in yourself. From the viiftues of others, learn sometliing 
worthy of your imitation. 

From the deformity, the distress or calamity of others, 
derive lessons of thankfulness to God, and iiymns of grate- 
ful praise to your Creator, Governor and Benefactor, who 
has formed you in a better mould, and guarded you from 
those evils. Learn also the sacred lessoivof contentment 
in your own estate, and compassion to your neighbor under 
his miseries. 

From vour natural powers, sensations, iudgment, memory, 
hands, feet, &c. make tliis inference, that tliey were not 

S'ven you for nothing, but for some useful employment, to 
e honor of your Maker, and for the good of your fellow- 
ereatures, as well as for your own best interests and final 
happiness. 



Fiom what, should we fetch down 
knowledge? 

What may we learn from the vi- 
dfsitudes iind revolutions of nations 
IBd fatnilietfl 

What may we leam from the vices 
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and fullies of others 1— from the vir* 
tues of others 1>-> from the calami, 
ties of others? 

For what, were our natanl poww 
ers and members given us 1 
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From the sorrows, the paiju, the sicknesses and suffin- 
ings^ that attend you, learn the evil of sin, and the imper- 
fection of your present state. From your own sins and 
lollies, learn the patience of God toward you, and the prac* 
lice or humility toward God and man^ 

Thus, from every appearance in nature, from eveiy oo* 
currence of life, you may derive natural, moral and reli'* 
^ous observations, to entertain your minds, as well as rules 
of conduct in the affaurai relating to this life, and that whicli 
Is to come. 

II. In order to furnish the mind with a rich variety of 
deas, the laudable curiosity of young people should be in- 
dulged and gratified, rather than discouraged. It is a very 
hopeful sign in young persons, to see them curious in ob- 
serving, and inquisitive m searching into the greatest part 
of things that occur ; nor should such an inquiring temper 
be frowned into silence, not be rigorously restrained, out 
should rather be satisfied bv proper answers. 

For this reason also, where time and fortune allow it, 
young oeople should be led into company at proper seasons, 
should DO carried abroad, to see the fields, the woods, the 



Frmn what, may we learn the 
evils of sin ?— the patienoe of God 1 
In whom, is curiosity a hopeful 
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leaning of aaiosity 7 

How should it be treated ? 

What opportunities, would Watu 
allow young persons for observing 
various objects 1 

First of 3 cautions relating to such 
observers 1 Their minds should not 
ke distracted and overwhelmed, by 
too many objects. 

Second 1 They should not be 
Imnried from object to ol^ect. 

't*hlid1 Their attention should 
ke directed to the moat important. 

Special direction 1 Their minds 
Should be improved and enriched, 
by various Questions relating to the 
objects, both at the time ol observ- 
ing them, and afterwards. 

What other means should be used 
ibr their instruction 1 Explanations, 
anecdotes and reflections. 

Meaning of oMtcdofe 1 

To what topics, should these in- 
MructionB relate 1 To the proper- 
ties, uses and history of the olijects. 

Vvhy should the observer be ques- 
tioned at first ? To brin^t his aiten 



tion to the subject, and to learn him 
to think. 

Why afterward 1 To see, what 
he remembers, to fix the instructions 
in his mind, and to see, what far- 
ther reflections he has had. 

What establishment might be ex- 
ceedingly useftil for such observers 1 
A vast museum. 

Meaning of tmuoun 1 

How often should they visit It? 
Two at three times a week, tm 
years, luUess debarred for miscoo- 
duct. 

How should tliey be allowed to 
use the articles 1 To handle them, 
and examine them Ofeely, at least, 
when there is no danger of injury. 

What shall be done for a substl- 
tutel Collect and show them as 
many useftjl articles, as possible, 
and introduce them into museums, 
as fiir as it may be safe and con- 
venient. 

For what purpose, should muse* 
urns be visited i Chiefly for instruct 
tion. 

What seems exceedingly desimbi* 
for ono, ulio visits a museum 1 h 
liook, explaining every srticle. 
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liven, the builduiga, towns and cities, distant from theii 
9wn dwelling. They should be entertained with the sight 
of strange birds, beasts, fishes, insects, vegetables, and pro- 
ductions both of nature and art of every kind, whether Qiey 
are tlie productsoftlicir owner foreign nations. And in 
due time, where 'Providence gives opportunity, they may 
travel under a wise inspector or tutor, to different parts of 
the world, for the same end, that they may bring home 
treasures of useful knowledge. 

III. Among all these observations, write down what is 
most rematkaole and uncommon. Reserve these remarki 
in store for proper occasions, and at proper seasons, take a 
review of them. Such a practice will give you a habit of 
useful thinking. This will secure the exercises of your 
mind from running to waste : and by this means, even your 
looser moments will turn to nappv account, botn here and 
hereafter. And whatever useful observations have been 
made, let them be at least some part of the subject of your 
conversation among your friends, at the next meeting. 

Let the circumstances or situations of life be what or 
where they will, a man should never neglect the improve- 
ment which may be derived from observation. Let him 
travel into the East or West Indies, and fulfil the duties of 
the military or mercantile life there ; let him rove through 
the earth or the seas^ for his own humor as a traveller, or 
pursue his diversion m what part of the world he pleases, as 
a gentleman ; let prosperous or adverse fortune call him to 
the most distant parts of tlie globe ; still let him carry on 
ills knowledge and tlie improvement of his mind by wise 
observation. In due time, by this means, he may render 
himself in some way useful to mankind. 

Theobaldino, in nis younger years, visited the forests of 
Norway, on the account of trade and timber ; and besides 
his proper observations of tl^e growth of trees on those 
nortaern mountains, he learnt, Uicre was a sort of people 
called Finnes in those confines, which border upon Swe- 
den^ whose habitation was in the woods ; and he lived after- 
wards to give a good account of them, and of some of theii 
customs, to the Royal Society for tlie Improvement of Nat- 



Wliat observations should we 
writedown'! ' 

What use should we make of 
these 1 

What most important hnbft, will 
rJth a practice rondure to form T 

Meaning of kaM 1 A certaiij ^Mr. 



of body or mind, which enabJes Of 
to do sonietliing more easily or per* 
fectly, in consequence of having i» 
peatedly done it before. 

What do we do, ^rom habit 1 Al 
most every thing. 
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Ural Knowledgre. Puteoli . vraa taken captive into Turke? 
m his youth, and travelled with his master in their holy {hi- 

£imas:e to Mecca, whereby he became more intelligent in 
e forms, ceremonies, and fooleries of the Mahometan wor- 
1 liip, than perhaps ever any Briton was before ; and by his 
manuscripts, we are more acquainted in this last century 
with the Turkish sacreds, than any one had ever informed 
us. 

IV. Let us keep our minds as free as possible, from pak* 
sions and prejudices ; for these will sive a wrong turn to 
our observations, boUi on persons anathings. The eyes of 
a man in the jaundice majce yellow observations on every 
thing ; and the sOul, tinctured with any passion or preju- 
dice diffuses a false color over the real appearances of 
things, and disguises many of the common occurrences of 
life. It never beholds things in a true light, nor suffers 
them to appear, as they are. Whensoever, tliereforc, you 
would make proper observations, let self with all its influ- 
ences stand aside, as far as possible ; abstract your own in- 
terest and your own concern from them, and bid all friend- 
ships and enmities stand aloof, and keep out of the way, in 
the observations that you make relating to persons and 
things. 

If this rule were well obeyed, we should be much better 
guarded against those comitxon instances of misconduct in 
Uie observations of men, namely, the false judgments of 
pride and envy. How ready is envy to mingle with the 
notices, which we take of other persons ! flow oflen are 
mankind prone to put an ill sense upon the actions of their 
neighbors, to take a survey of them in an evil EM3sition, and 
in an unhappy light ! And by this means, we form a worse 
opinion of our neighbors, than they deserve ; while at the 
same time, pride and self-flattery tempt us to make unjust 
observations on*ourselves, in our own favw. In all the fii- 
vorable kidgments we pass concerning ourselves, we should 
allow a little abatement on this account 



From what two evils, should we 
keep our minds free, in making ob- 
wrvationii 1 

What eyes make yellow observa- 
tions upon every thing? 

What often conduces to make us 
Ibnn a worse opinion of our neigh- 
bor, than he deserves 1 

Are we most likely to think too 
higl ly, or too meanly of ourselves 1 



—Why ? 

Why should. we make s 
ment in our good opinion of our- 
selves ? 

How can we judge oiinelVM Imi 
excellent, than we seem to bel 
Just as we can Judge the tun and 
moon, much larger, tlian they wm 
to be. 
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V. In making your cbservatibns on persons, take care of 
indulging tliat busy curiosity, which is ever inquiring into 
private and domestic affairs, with an endless desire of learn 
itkg the secret history of families. It is but seldom, that 
Mich a prying curiosity attains any valuable ends. It often 
begets suspicions, jealousies and .disturbances in house- 
hoicls, and is a frequent temptation to persons, to defaivui 
their neighbors. Some persons cannot help telling what 
they know. A busy body is most liable to become a tattler 
upon every occasion. 

VL Let vour observation even of persons and their con* 
duct, be chiefly designed in order to lead you to a better 
«/oquaintance with things, particularly with human nature ; 
and to inform you, what-to imitate, and what to avoid, rather 
than to furnish out matter for the evil passions of the mind, 
or the impertinencies of discourse, and reproaches of the 
tongue. 

VIL Though it may be proper sometimes to make your 
observations concerning persons, as well as things, the sub* 
ject of your discourse in learned or useful conversation, yet 
what remarks you make on particular persons, especially to 
their disadvantage, should, tor the most part, lie hid in your 
own breast, till some iust and apparent occasions, some 
Jtecessary call of providence lead you to speak them. 

If the character or conduct, which you observe, be greatiy 
culpable, it should so much the less be published. You 
may treasure up such remarks of the follies, indecencies or 
vices of your neighbors, as may be a constant guard against 
your practice of the same, without exposing his reputation 
on tiiat account It is a ffood old rule, that our conversa* 
tion should rather be laid out on things, than on persons ; 
and this rule should generally be observed, unless names 
Oe concealed, wheresoever the faults or follies of mankind 
are our present theme. 

Our late archbishop Tillotso^ has written a small but ex- 
cellent discourse on evil-speaking, wherein he admirably 



Against what curiosity, should we 
particularly guard, in observing per- 
avaaf 

Meaning of busy evriosity ? 

Whet is a busy-body likely to be- 
come? 

Meaning of ectttsr 7 

To what oltfecC, should our obser- 
ration of persons be chiefly directed ? 

What is the only thing, that should 
ver lead na to speak unlmvorably 



of others 1 

What of the maxim, that wo 
should never speak of others, but to 
their advantage 1 It is contrary to 
reason and Scripture, and calculated 
to defeat itself. 

How to defeat itself/ In such a 
case, to say nothing of a p erson , 
who is mentioned, is often the samo, 
as to declare, that we can say no 
goodof bim. 
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explains, limiU and appliesldiat general apostolic precept, 
« Soeak evil of no man." Tit. Ji : 2. 

Ylll. Be not too hasty to erect general theories from q 
few particular observations, appearances or experiments. 
This is what the logicians call a false induction. When 
general observations are drawn from so many partieulars. 
as to become certain and indubitable, these are jewels or 
knowJedge, camprehendin? great treasure in a little room; 
but they are, therefore, to oe made with the greater caro 
and caution, lest errors become large and diliisive if we 
should mistake in these general notions. 

A hasty determination of some universal principles, with« 
out a due survey of all the particular cases, whicn may be 
included in them, is the way to lay a trap for our own nn- 
derstandinffs in their pursuit of any subiect'; and we shall 
often be taJcen captives into mistake and falsehood. Niveo 
in his youth, obse..*ved tiiat on three Christmas-davs to« 
gether, there fell a good quantity of snow ; and now he has 
written it down in his idmanack, as part of his wise remarks 
on the weather, that it will always snow at Christmas. 
Euron, a young lad, took notice ten times,- that thete was a 
sharp f^ost, when the wind was in the north-east ; and there- 
fore, in the middle of last July, he almost expected it would 
freeze, because the weather-cocks showed him a north-east 
wind ; and he was still more disappointed, when he found 
it a very sultry season* It is the same hasty judgment, that 
has thrown scandal on a whole nation, for the s&e of some 
culpable characters, belonging to several particular natives 
•f that country ; whereas all frenchmen are not gay and 
airy ; all the Italians are not jealous and revengeful ; nor 
fdl the English over-run with Ine spleen. 



From wliat, sboald we notbaitUy 
erect general theories 1 

What U this called 1 

What led Niveo to conclude, that 
H Woold always snow o« Clirlii< 



On wboM cccount, is scandal 
sometimes thrown upon a wliole 
nation 1 



or a£AAine and books. 



CHAPTER IV. 



or READING AND BOOKS. 

I. The world is full of books ; but there arc multitudeSi 
which are so ill written, that they were never worthy any 
^an's readings ; and there are thousands more, which mav 
be good in tlieir kind, but are worth nothing, when the montn 
or year, or occasion is past, for which they were writtten. 
others may be valuable in tliemselves, for some special 
purpose, or in some peculiar science, but are not fit to be 
perused by anjr, but those who are engaged in that particular 
science or business. To what use is it for a divine or phy- 
sician or a tradesman, to read over the huge volumes of 
reports of judged cases in the law ? or for a lawyer to learil 
Hebrew, and read the Rabbins ? It is of vast advantage 
for improvement of knowledge and saving time, for a young 
man to have the most proper books for his reading recom- 
mended by a judicious friend. 

II. Books of importance of any kind, and especially com- 
plete treatises on any subject, should be first read, in a 
more general and cursory manner, to learn a little, what 
Uie treatise promises, and what you may expect from the 
writer's manner and skill. And for this end, 1 would ad- 
vise always, that the preface be read, and a survey taken 
of the table of contents, if there be one, before this first sur- 
vey of the book. By this means, you will not only be bet- 



What three classes of books does 
Watts mention, as deterving little 
or no attention r 

How may a yonnf» person he us- 
sisted in ascertaining, what booiis 
be should read 1 

What qnalificatione ahould the 
recommendor iiMMsess 1 Good Jiidg- 
•nent, acquaintance with the book, 
and circumstances oftlie rea(l<>r. 

Why sliould lie consider the rir- 
stimstances of tiie reader 1 A book 
may be {leruicious to some, tliat is 
useful to i>tlier3. 

^Vliy are recommendations of 



bO<jk8 often very injurious ? By be- 
ing given ignorantly, Incousiderately 
or wickedly. 

Should we read a book, merely to 
gratify its reeommeirder?— to aay 
we have read it?— to talk about iti 

Grand objects, for which we 
slioutd read 1 Knowledge and meiH 
tal improvement. 

In what manner, would Watlfl 
have books flrst read .*— Why 1 
' What does he say of reading the 
preface, and table of contents? 

How should the netond reading bf 
performed ? 
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ter fitted to give the book the first reading, but you will be 
much assisted in your second 'perusal; which should He 
done with greater attention and deliberation ; and you will 
learn with more ease and readiness, what the author pre- 
tends to teach. In your reading, mark what is new or un- 
known to you before ; and review those chapters, pages or 
paragraphs. Unless a reader has an uncommon and most 
retentive memory, I may venture to affirm, that there ii 
scarcely any boot or chapter, worth reading once, that is 
not worthy of a second perusal. At least, take a careful 
review ofall the lines or paragraphs, which you marked, 
and make a collection of the sections, which you thought 
truly valuable. 

There is another reason also, why I would choose to take 
a superficial and cursory survey of a book, before I sit down 
to read it, and dwell upon it with studious attention ; and 
that is, there may be several difficulties in it which we can- 
not eas% understand and conquer at the first reading, for 
want of a fuller comprehension of the author's whole scheme. 
And therefore, in such treatises, we should not sta»y, till we 
master every difficulty at the first perusal; for perhaps, 
many of these will appear to be solved, when we have pro- 
ceeded farther, or wili vanish upon a second reading. 

What we cannot reach and penetrate at first, may be 
noted down as matter for after consideration and inquiry, if 
the pages, that follow, do not happen to strike a complete 
ligjit on those, which went before. 

III. If three or four persons agree to read the same book, 
and each brings his own remarks upon it, at some set hours 
appointed for conversation, and they communicate mutually 
their sentiments on the subject, and debate about it in a 
friendly manner, this practice will render tlie reading of 
any author more abundantly beneficial to every one of them. 



Should we stop to conquer every 
difficulty, at the first reading 1~ 
Why! 

How shall we remember the diffi- 
culty? 

To what book, does this direction 
more especially apply ? The Bible. 

What if we should never pass 
over a passage of scripture, without 
perfectly understanding it? We 
■hould probably never get through 
the Arst chapter of Genesis. 

What method does he recommend 
Ibt 3 or 4 peisoos to practise, iu read- 



ing the same book 1 

Which of the 5 methods does thbl 
imply, as much as sending 1 

Wliat ol^ectloR i? there, to adopt- 
ing this social method in all cases! , 
The rending must be very slow. 

Chief advantage of this method 1 
To exeite greater attention to the 
book, fix its contents in the memory, 
instruct each other by remarks, pro- 
duce a habit of remarking upon vvhal 
is reai, and improve in coaveisa. 
tion. 
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IV. If several persons, engaged in the same study, iitfo 
into their hands distinct treatises on one subiecL and ap 
point a season of communication once a weeK, tney may 
mfonn each other in a brief manner concerning the sens, , 
ventiments and method of those several authors, and there • 
by promote each other's improvement, either by recommend 
ing the perusal of the same book to their companions, or 
perha^ oy satisfying their inquiries concerning it by con- 
versation, without every one's perusing it 

V. Remember that your business m reading or in con- 
versation, especially on subjects of natural, moral or divine 
science, is not merely to know the opinion of the author or 
speaker ; for this is but the mere knowledge of historj; ; but 
your chief business is to consider, whether tlieir opinions 
are right or not, and to improve your own solid knowledge 
of that subject, by meditation on the themes of their writ- 
ing or discourse. Deal freely with every autlior you read ; 
and yield up your assent only to evidence, and just reason- 
ing on the subject 

Here I would be understood to speak only of human au- 
thors, and not of the sacred and inspired writings. In Uiese, 
our business indeed is only to find out tlie sense ; and our 
assent then is bound to follow, when we are before satisfied, 



Another method of reading for 
MYeral, who are pursuing the same 
study 1 

Advantages 1 Nearly the same as 
•f the other, with more abundant 
Improvement. 

Disadvantage of the second 1 
Slower than the first. 

What object is much more impor- 
tant in reading) than merely to know 
the opinion of the author 1 

With what authors, should we 
deal fVeely ? 

What is implied in dealing freely 
with an author 1 

To what alone, should we yield 
ear assent, when we read human 
Mithors ? 

Whose reason should guide us in 
■eeking truth 1 

What should be our Arst and 
grand object, in reading the scrip- 
lures 1 

More important object 1 To prac- 
tise them. 

Why should we yield our assent 
to the declarations of God 1 Be- 
cause he certainly knows, and can- 
G 



not He. 

Why cannot God liel Because 
he is unchangeably good. 

Why should we follow our own 
Judgment, rather than that of others, 
as far as we are capable of Judging 1 

What if we should always follow 
the Judgment of others 1 Our own 
Judgment would be in vain, and we 
should wickedly bury a most noble 
and precious talent. 

When may we follow the Judg- 
ment of others 1 When it is mani- 
fest, that they can Judge for us, bet- 
ter than we can Judge for ourselves. 

What Judgment, must we still ex- 
ercise in such a case? We muM 
determine, whether tfa|y can Judge 
for us, and also, bow jju to follow 
their Judgment. 

On wliat subjects, are we more 
especially bound to Judge for our- 
selves ? On the most important sub* 
Jects of religion and conscience. 

Why T Because we must all give 
account for ourselves at the day ci 
Judgment. • 
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that the writing is divine. Yet I miffht add also, that even 
this is just reasoning, and tliis is stimcient evideuce to de- 
mand our assent. 

But in the compositions of meii,/remember, 70U are a 
man as well as they ; and it is not their reason, but your 
own^ that is given to guide you, when you airive at yeacs 
of discretion. I 

NoT£ III, BT THE EoiTOR. 

[Manner of treating human AvJQwis. — ^According to thd 
author's own direction, we should deal freely and Siithfully 
with this treatise of his. Thus he dealt with others, how-^ 
ever much revered and admired. Such men as Watts, 
would be the last to complain of such treatment It is the 
very thing, they most earnesfly desire. They are sensible • 
of their imperfections. They know, that they have errors. 
"Thev do not dare presume, that in tnis respect, their works 
are faultless. And they sometimes tremble, lest they should 
lead others into error, or confirm them in falsehood. Tliere 
IS no reason to think, that Watts would ever have publish^ 
this or any other work, had he expected his instructions to 
be implicitly received. And yet we are in peculiajr danger 
of receiving the instructions of this book, without due ex- 
amination. Our love and admiration of his greatness, pietv, 
learning, candor, caution and prayerfulness^ and espeeiaUy 
our admiration of this work, is in danger of bribmg our 
judgment, and leadmg us to feel, as though such a work 
can contain nothing erroneous. We ouffh^ therefore, to 
be continually on our guard. Nay, we should be doubly 
guarded ;^r an error imbibed from WattSj as it may have 
more influence, than the same error imbibed from a man 
less revered and loved, so it may prove more injurious* 
This is one reason, that I wished to publish this httle ap- 

fendage to a work, that I so highly estimate, and to which, 
feel so much indebted. ^ would, if possible, lead the pupil 
most devoutly to inquire, whether there are not some dark 
•pots in this sun of our literary hemisphere, thouffh unob« 
served by^the common eye. ' And yet it is possible, that 



. How slioald we deal with this 
rrviitiee of Watts. 

Why are we in peculiar dj^gerof 
embrncing any erroVs, it may con- 
tain 1 

What if Watts had supposed, that 
his instructions* were likely to be 



received implicitly 1 

Why should we be doubly on imii 
guard against embracing the cnv -4 
of Watts 1 

Reason mentioned, forpublivb*^ 
the (Questions and Supplemenl S 
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my queries and remarks, may induce him to doubt or dis- 
eard some things, tliat are true, and to receive some, that 
are false. I mudt, therefore, most earnestly advise you, as 
a dear pupil, to deal with me, as you are here directed to 
deal with Watts and others. We should. be cautious, how- 
ever, lest excess of caution should lead us astray. We 
should take heed, that our jealous fearing, trembling watch 
for the author's errors, docs not lead us to forget vie dan- 
ger of committing tliem ourselves — ^tliat our watch for ene- 
mies abroad, does not lead us to hush all suspicion of the 
more dangerous traitors in the camp of our own minds. 
Some persons, indeed, are so extremely fearful of errors 
from abroad, that they will scarcely give attention to what 
is written or spoken by others. We may expect to find the 
minds of such persons, an un weeded garden, overgrown 
with the briers and thorns, the spontaneous production of 
the uncultivated and noxious soil. Verily the way of truth 
is a strait and narrow way.] 

VI. Let this, therefore, be your practice, especially after 
you have fone through one course of any science in your 
academic^ studies, if a writer on that subject maintains 
the same sentiments, as you do, yet if he does not explain his 
ideas, or prove his positions well, mark Ihe faults or defects, 
and endeavor to do it better, cither in Uie margin of your 
book, or rather in some papers of your own,^ or at least, let 
it be done in your private meditations. As for instance ; 

Where the author is obscure, enlighten him ; where he 
is imperfect, supply his deficiencies ; where he is too brief 
and concise, amplify a littie, and set his notions in a fiurer 



Advice of the aathor of these 1 

Caution added V 

What is then said, of tne way of 
Irithl 

What if an author, would have us 
feoeive his opinions upon human 
authority 1 . Tliere is reason to sus- 
pect, that he cannot support them 
iy argument and that roost probably 
they are false. 

What does Watts advise us to do, 
when we discover faults in boolcsl 
. How should we mark fhults, when 
the book Is our own 1 With a cross in 
the margin.— things doubtful f With 
an interrogation.— things excellent ? 
With a marginal line.— things very 
excellent 1 With two or more mar- 
fiBdl lijwf —other things particu- 



larly noticeable.' With an angle, 
formed by two straight lines, meet- 
ing and pointing to the importaa 
thins. 

Advantages of marking, as w 
readi We shall be likely to read 
with much more attention and dia- 
crlmination, can easily review Um 
most ini(iortant passages, and con- 
sult our associates concerning them. 

What great and almost universal 
fault, will it tend to correct ? Read- 
ing too rapidly. # 

What class of readers are mora 
especially liable to this fhult? 

Huw much more usefbl. Is the 
method of reading here recommend- 
ed, than tlie common, careless nia» 
ner? 
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view ; where he is redundant, mark those paragraphs to be . 
retrenched ; when he trifles, and grows impertinent, abaxi« 
don those passages or pages ; where he argues, observe^ 
whether his reasons be conclusive; if the conclusion be* 
true, and yet the argument weak, endeavor to confirm it by 
better proofs : where he derives or infers any propositions 
darkly or douotfuliy, make the justice of the mierences ap* 
pear, and add fUrther inferences or corollaries, if suchoccui 
to your mind ; where you suppose he is in a mistake, pro* 
pose your objections and correct his sentiments"; what he 
writes so well, as to approve jtself to your judgment both as 
just and useful, treasure it up in your memory, and count it 
a part of your intellectual gains. 

^^ottj Many of the same directions, which I have now 
given, may be practised with reeard to conversation, as 
well as reading, in order to render it useful in the most 
extensive and lasting manner. 

yil. Other things also of the like nature may be useful- 
ly practised with regard to the authors, which you read. 
If the method of a book be irregular, reduce it into form by 
a little analysis of your own, or by nints in tiie margin ; it 
those things are heaped together, which should be sep- 
arated, you may wisely distinguish and divide them. If 
several things relating to the same subject, are scattered up 
and down separately through the treatise, you may bring 
them all to one view by reterences ; or if the matter of a 
book be really valuable and deserving, you may throw it 
into a better method, reduce it to a more logical scheme, or 
abrylge it into a lesser form. All these practices will have 
a tendency both to advance your skill in logic and method, 
to improve your judgment m general, and to give you a 
fuller survey of tliat subject in particular. When you have 
finished the treatise, with all your observations upon it, 
recollect and determine, what real improvements you have 
uade by reading that author. 

yni. If a^ook has no index nor good table of contertta, 
it is very useful to make one, as you are reading it ; not 
with such exactness, as to include the sense of every page 



What parts of a book should we 
^deavor to remember 1 

Meanins of hritfl—rtdwiiaMTl— 
retrench 1— corollary 1 

What advantages may result, from 
Improving the method and composi- 
tion of a book? 

For whom, is this exercise proper? 



For those, who are considerably ad> 
vanced in knowledge. 

What if a book has no index, or 
good table of contents 1 

Use of such an exercise ? To im* 

{trove the mind, and to flxtlie moil 
mportant thoughts in the memory 1 
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tnd paragraph, which should be done, if you designed to 
print it ; but it is sufficient in yo\ir index, to take notice onlr 
of those parts of the book, which are new to you, or which 
Tou think well written, and well worthy or your remem- 
brance or review. 

Shall I be so free as to assure my younger friends, from 
my own exjierience, that these metnods of reading will cost 
isome pains in the first years of your study, and especially 
in tiie first authors, which you peruse in any science, or on 
any particular subject j but the profit will richly compen- 
sate the pains. And m the following years or life, after 
you have read a few valuable books^ on any special subject, 
in this manner, it will be very easy to read others or the 
same kind ; because you will not usually find very much 
new matter in them, which you have not already examined. 

IX. If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excel- 
lences or defects in his style or manner of writing, make 
just observations upon this also ^ and whatever ornaments 
you find there, or whatever blemishes occur in the language 
or manner of the writer, you may make just remarks upon 
them. And remember, that one book read over in this man- 
ner, with all this laborious meditation^ will tend more to 
ennch your understanding!, tlian skimming over the surface 
of twenty. 

X. By perusing books in this manner, you will make all 
your reading subservient not only to the enlargement of 
your treasures of knowledge, but also to the improvement 
of your reasoning powers. 

There are many who read with constancy and diligence, 
and yet make no advances' in true knowledge. They are 
deliffhted with the notions, which tb^y read or hear, as they 
would be with stories that are told ; but they do not weigh 
them in their minds, as in a just balance, in order to deter- 
mine their truth or falsehoo'cL They make no observations 
upon them, nor inferences from them. Perhaps their eye 
slides over the pages, or the words slide over their ears, 
and vanish, like a rhapsody of evening tales, or the shadows 
of a cloud, flying over a green field in a summer's day. 

Or if they review them sufficiently to fix them in their 
remembrance, it is merely with a design to toll the tale over 
again, and shew, what men of learning they are. Thus 
they dream out their days in a course of reading, without 

Why do many read with con- | Meaning of r/iap«o</«? 
stancy and dili<!ence, without ad- | VVIiat is their chief* 4»bject, if they 
rftDcing in knowledge 1 \ review :' 
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real advantage. As a man may be eating all day, and foi 
want of digestion, never be nourished : so these endless 
readers may cram themselves in vain witn intellectual food, 
without real improvement, for want of digesting it by proper 
reflections. 

XL Be diligent, therefore, in observing these directions 
Enter into the sense and argument of the authors, you read , 
examine all their proofs ; and then judge of the truth oi 
falsehood of their opinions ; and thereby you will not only 
gain a rich increase of your understandings, by those truths, 
which the author teaches, when you see them well sup- 
ported, but you will acquure also by degrees, a habit of 
judging justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation of the 
good writer, whose works you peruse. » 

This is laborious indeea ; and the mind is backward to 
undergo the fatigue of weighing every, argument and 
tracing every thing to its original. It is much less labor to 
take ail things upon trust Believing is much easier, than 
arguing. But when Studentio had once persuaded his mind 
to tie itself down to this method, he sensibly gained an 
admirable facility to read, and judge of what he read ; and 
the man made large advances in the pursuit of truth ; while 
Plumbinus and Flumeo made less progress, though they 
had read over more folios. Plumeo skimmed over the pages, 
like a swallow over the flowery meads in May. Plumbinus 
read every line and syllable ; out did not give himself the 
trouble or thinking and judging about them. They both 
could boast in company of their great reading ; for they 
knew more titles and jMiges than Studentio, but were far 
less acquainted with science. 

I confess, those whdse reading is designed only to fit 
them for much talk, and little knowledge, may content 
themselves to run over tlieir authors in such a sudden and 
trifling way. They may devour libraries in this manner, 
yet be poor reasoncrs at last, and have no solid wisdom 
nor true learning. The traveller, who %f alks on fair and 
softly, in a course that points right, and examines every 
turnmg, before he ventures upon it, will come sooner and 
safer to his jciirney's end, than he, who runs through every 
lane he meets, though he gallops full speed all the day* 

What miiRt important habit may | Which read most, Studentio, of 
we ai-qiiirr, by altendiiig closely to | niimeo and Plumbinus 1 
ttie si^nse and arguments uf an au- | Which was the most learned 1 
tlior t I Who may content ibemselves, Ic 

In what, did Stmlentio gain an | run over their authors in a suddei 
aduiirjLle Oicility ?~Jlu\v 1 | and trirling manner? 
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The man of much reading and a large retentive memory, 
but without meditation, may become, in the sense of tJie 
world, a knowing man 3 ana if he converses much with the 
ancients, he may attam the iiune of learning too ; but he 
■pends his days afar off from wisdom and true judgment, 
and possesses very little of the aubs antial riches of the 
mind. 

XII. Never apply yourself to read any human author, 
with a determination before-hand, either for or against him, 
Bor with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, to con- 
firm or to oppose whatsoever he says ; but always read with 
design to lay your mind open to truth, and to embrace it, 
as well as to reject every falsehood, though it appears under 
ever so fair a disguise. How unhappy are those men. who 
seldom take an author into their hands, but they have deter- 
mined before they begin, whetiier tliey will like or dislike 
him ! They have got some notion of nis name, his charac- 
ter, his party or his principles, by general conversation, or 
perhaps by some shght view of a few pages ; and having 
aH their own opinions* adjusted before hand, they read au 
tliat he writies with a prepossession either for or against 
him. Unhappy those, ivho hunt and purvey for a party, and 
scrape together out of every author, all those thm^, and 
those only, which favor their own tenets, while they aespise 
and neglect all the rest ! 

XIIIT Yet take this caution. I would not be understood 
here, as tliough I persuaded a person to live without any 
settled principles, oy which to judge of men and books and 
things ; or, that I would keep a man always doubtin? about 
his foundations. The chief things that I design in this ad- 
vice, are these three , 

1. After our most necessary*and important principles of 
science, prudence and religion are settled upon good 
grounds, with regard to our present conduct and our future 
nopes, we should read with a just freedom of thou^ht^ all 
those books, which treat of such subjects, as may adroit of 
doubt and reasonable dispute. Nor should any of our opin- 
ions be so resolved upon, especially ii) younger years, as 
never to hear or to bear an opposition to them. 



To whnt, should we always keep 
our minds open, when we read ? 
What should W3 determine to re- 

(Mt! 

With what predetermination, do 
Duuiy commence reading a boolc 1 



Meaning of purvey 1 — tenet f 
What caution sliould we exercise, 
in reading authors, who defend oni 
own sentiments 1— of contrary sentl- 
monts 1 
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2. When we peruse those authorsi who defend our own 
Betded sentiments, we should not take all their arguings for 
just and solid ; but we should make a wise distinction be- 
tween the corn and the chaff, between solid reasoning and 
the mere superficial colors of it Nor should we readily 
swallow all the, lesser opinions, because we agree with 
them in the greater. 

3. When we read those authors, which oppose our most 
certain and established principles, we should be readv to 

'receive any information from them on other points, and not 
abandon at once, every thing they say, though we are well 
fixed in opposition to their main point of arguing. 



Faa estf et ab kosU dourL Viao. 

Seize upon truth, where'er His found. 

Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on Heatlien ground. 

The flower*8 divine, where'er it grows. 

Neglect the prickles, and aasume the rose. 

XIV. What I have said hitherto on this subject, relating^ 
to books and reading, must be chiefly understood of that 
sort of books, and Siose hours of our reading and stud)^. 
whereby we design to improve the intellectual powers or 
the mind with natural, moral or divine knowledge. As for 
those treatises, which are written to direct, or to enforce 
and persuade, our practice, there is one thing further neces- 
sary ; and that is, that when our consciences are convinced, 
that these rules of prudence or duty belong to us, and re- 
quire our conformity to them, we should then call ourselves 
to account, and inquirei seriously, whether we have put 
them in practice or not, we should dwell upon the ar^- 
ments, and impress the motives and methods of persuasion 
upon our own hearts, till we feel the force and power of 
them inclining us to the practice of the things, which aro 
there recommended. 

If folly or vice be represented in its open colors, or its 

•acret disguises, let us search <^ur hearts, and review ouf 

* lives, and inquire, how far we are criminal. Nor should we 



Meaning of sentimeiU 1 

Literal meaning of the Latin mat- 
)m, Fas eat ab kosU docerit It is 
lawful t»*be taught by an enemy. 

Can you repeat the paraphrase, 
eontained in 5. lines of poetry '1 

To wtiat kind of improvement, do 
tZie preceding remarks upon reading, 



chiefly relate 1 

What inquiry should we make, 
when we read practical works/ 

Upon what, sliould we impren 
the sentiment 1 

What if folly and vice are discua> 
sed? 

Which is most valuable, knotrl 
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ever Uiink, we have done with the treatise, till we feel our- 
■elves in sorrow for our past misconduct, and aspirinjr adci 
a victory over those vices, or till we find a cure oi those 
Ibllies, begun to be wrought upon our souls. 

In all our studies and pursuits of knowledge, let us re* 
member, that virtue and vice, sin and holiness, and the con- 
formation of our hearts and lives to the duties of true reli- 
gion and morality, arc things of far more consequence^ than 
all the furniture of our imderstandings, and tlie richest 
treasures of mere speculative knowledge i and that, because 
they have a more immediate and effectual influence upon 
our eternal felicity or eternal sorrow. 

XV. There is yet another sort of books, of which it is 
proper I should say something, while I am treating on this 
subject; and these are history, poesy, travels, books of 
diversion or amusement ; among which, we may reckon also 
little common pamphlets, newspapers or sucn like. For 
many of these, I confess, once reading may be suffiaient, 
where there^is a tolerably good memory. 
^' Or when several persons are m company, and one reads 
to the rest such writings, once hearing may be sufficient ; 
provided, that every one be so attentive, and so free, as to 
make occasional remarks on such lines or sentences, such 
periods or paragraphs, as in his opinion, deserve it. Now 
all those paragraphs or sentiments deserve a remark, which 
are new and uncommon, are noble and excellent for the 
saatter of them, are stron? and convincing for the argument 
contained in tliem, are beautiful and elegant for me lan- 
guage or the manner, or in any way, worthy of a second 
rehearsal ; and at the request of any of the company, let 
those paragraphs be read again. 

Such parts also of these writings, as may happen to bo 
remarkably stupid or silly, false or incorrect, should become 
snbjects or an occasional criticism, made by some of the 
company ; and this may ffive occasion to the repetition of 
them for confirmation or the censure, for amusement oc 
diversion. • 



edge and mental improvejoent, or 
virtue and holiness 1 

What may be the effect of knowl- 
edge and noental improvement, with- 
out Tirtue and holiness'? To sink 
the mind in disgrace and misery for- 
ever. — with virtue and holiness 1 
To raise the mind in eternal honor 
mad felicity. 

Iteaning of viHml Prartice of 



moral duties.— of holvMBst Cob* 
formity of heart and life to the lavr 
of God. 

Mention some kinds of books, of 
which once reading may in ^Saeni* 
be thought sufficient. 

Which class of these books, should 
he closely and abundantly studied 1 
Those upon history, at least, Midi 
as are good^ 
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Wuy is history worthjr of such at- 
tention 1 It is full of instruction, 
and very improving to the mind. 

Wliat peculiar honor has God con- 
ferred upon history? More than 
half the Bible is history. 

Why is history better than almost 
any other branch for children 1 Be- 
cauM it is so intelligible. Interest- 
ing and instructive. 

What history is most important 1 
Baered history. 

Meaning of soared ki^erjf 7 His- 
tory, contained in the Bible. 

What history is next in import- 
ance to us 1 That of our own coun- 
tiy, of England, and of the church 
generally. 

What is the history of the church 
generally caUed ? Eccleslasticai his- 
tory. 

Meaning of church, as here used? 
All I he Christian churches, that 
have been known to exist. 

Upon what branches of knowl- 
edge, does history throw light 1 
Cpon all. 

What branches are peculiarly 
needful, to prepare for gaining a 
good acquaintance with history 1 
Arithmetic, geography, and chronolo- 
gy. Meaning of cArono^tf^? 

What are called the two eyes of 
history? Geography and chronolo- 

Should these be studied before 
history, or in connection with it? 
Both ; but chiefly the latter. 

Meaning of poesy ? 

How has God manifested his re- 
gard for poetry 1 A considerable 
part of the Bible was originally writ- 
ten in poetry. 

What parts 1 Most of Job and 
Isaiah, the whole of Psalms, various 
other songs, &c. 

How^has Watts manifested his 
regard for poetry 1 By writlrtg so 
much. 

Most useful part of Watts's works? 

What two English poems, are 
considered more valuable than any 
other 1 Young's Night Thoughts, 
and PoUok's Course of Time. 

What stamps superior value npon 
these? They are thought to con- 
tain more excellent instructions, and 
more lines, that are worth commit- 
ting to mem iry, than auy other 



• Grand objections, that many liA«i 
felt, to these poems 1 That they art 
too serious, dark and gloomy. 

How have many others felt in re- 
lation to these objections 1 That 
these poems are on the whole, 
really most animating and delight- 
ful. 

Whence the difference 1 Prin- 
cipally from difierent poetic and re- 
ligious taste. 

Why is it, that some aerioas per- 
sons do not admire the sentimenta 
ef these poems 1 Probably from not 
knowing them, or fVom some on 
happy bias against them. 

What is generally considered the 
greatest fiiult of the Night Thoughtsl 
Its obscurity. 

Meaning of obseurUy 1 

Principal cause of this obscurity > 
Ks conciseness. 

Meaning of condsenese ? 

What advantage, may be derived 
from this obscurity 1 Great menta. 
improvement, in finding out the 
meaning. 

What other English poems, hava 
been greatly and extensively admir- 
cd 1 Milton's Paradise Lost, Pope*i 
Essay on Man, Thompson's Seasons, 
Cowper's Task. 

What striking excellence, is each 
of these thouglit to possess 1 Great 
poetic merit. 

What great objection, has been 
made to Paradise Lost ? That it ia 
suited to bias the youthful mind in 
favor of Satan, and of rebellion 
against God ; or to diminish the oV 
horrence, that ought no be felt m 
view of them. 

Objection to the Essay on Maal 
That it is tinctured with infidelity. 

Meaning of infiddity 7 

Objection to the Seasons ? That 
it contains no gospel. 

Objection to the Task 1 That It 
contains much that is trifling. 

Which of these six poems, baf 
probably been most frequently pub- 
lished 1 The Essay on Man. 

Which next? Young's Night 
Thoughts. 

What does this indicate 1 That 
the public are most fond of reading 
these. 

What other English poema are 
much admired and praised ^ A kea^ 
side's Pleasures of Imagination, 
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StAl, let il be remembered, that where the historical nar> 
lation is of considerable moment, where tlie poesy, oratory, 
&e. shine with some degrees of perfection and glory, a sin- 
gle reading is neither sufficient to satisfy a mind, that has 
a true taste for this sort of writings ; nor can we make the 
fullest and best improvement of them, without prqier re^- 
▼iews, and that in our rethrement, as well as in company. 
Who is there, that has any taste for polite writings, that 
would be yumciently satisfied with hearing the beautiful 
\ of Steele or Addison, the admirable descriptions of 



irgil or Milton, or some of -the finest poems of Pope, 
Young or Dry den, <mce read, and then to lay them by for- 
ever T 

XVI. Amone these writings of the latter kind, wc may 
justly reckon short miscellaneoos essays on all manner of 
subjects ; such as the Occasional Papers, the Tattlers, the 
Spectators, and some other books, that have been compiled 
out of the weekly or daily products of the press j wherein 
are contained a great number of bright thoiights, ingenious 
remarks, and admirable-observations, which have had a con- 
siderable share in furnishing the present age with knowl- 
ed^ and politeness. 

iwish every paper among these writings could be re- 
commended, both as innocent and usefuL I wish every 
unseemly idea and wanton expression had been banished 



Campbeirs PleaaurM of Hope, and 
Trumbull's M'Fingal, besides a mul- 
titude of smaller poems.* 

Can you name some of tlie poems, 
mentioned In the note 1 

Which do you Uke best 1 

Chief argument, used by many, 
for studying other languages f The 
mental Improvement, derived from 
the efibrt to understand «rords and 
phrases. 

By what other study; may the 
same advantage be gained 1 By 
studying our own poets. 

Are they not loo easy 1 They are 
so difficult, that probably no one 
ever understood perfectly all the 
poems, that have been Just men- 



tioned. 

Why is the study of English poetry 
the most useful 1 It is vastly more 
instructive, and affords us much 
more assistance to understand En- 
glish. 

Poetic character of Shakspeare, 
Dryden and Byron 1 They are jus^ 
ly ranked among the greatest poets, 
that ever lived. 

Grand objection to their poems f 
That from their immoral tendency, 
they are likely to do more hana 
than good, at least to SDroe. 

Can you mention some of Watls • 
remaru upon social reading 1 

What widh, does Watts expreas 
concerning the Spectator, &c1 



* Among the finest of these, are Thomson's Hymfto the Seasons, Gold- 
■mith's Traveller and Deserted Village, Portens on Death, Byron^ Dream 
on Darkness, and Destruction of the Assyrians, Watts's Hero's School of 
Morality, Pope's Messiah, Essay on Criticism and Dying Christian, Gray*s 
Cleg}' in a Country Church Yard, Campbell's Battle of Hohenifnden, Tap- 
pan's Missionaiies' farewell Montsomery's Departi«g<;hri8tian. 
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from among them, and every triflingr page had been ex- 
cluded, when bound up In volumes. But it is not to be ex- 
pected, in so imperfect a state, that every paffe or piece of 
such mixed public papers should be entirely blameless and 
laudable. Yet m the main^ it must be confessed, tiiere ia 
so much virtue, prudence, ingenuitv and goodness in them, 
especially m the eight volumes of Spectators, tiiere is such 
a reverence of things sacred, so many valuable remarks for 
our conduct in life, that they are not improper to lie in par* 
lors or summer-houses or places of usual residence, to en* 
tertain our thoughts in moments of leisure. There is such 
a discovery of the follies, iniquities and fesliionable vices 
of mankind, contained in them, that we may learn much of 
the humors and madnesses of me age, and the public world, 
in our own solitary retirement, without the danger of fre- 
qnenting vicious company, or receiving the mortal infection. 

XVIlT Among other books, which are proper and requi- 
site, in order to improve our knowledge in general, or our 
acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary; 
that we should be fumisned with vocabularies and diction- 
aries of several sorts namely, of common words, idioms and 
phrases, in order to explain their sense ; of technical words, 
or the terms of art, to shew their use in arts and sciencos ; 
of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, &c. which are 
called historical and geographical dictionaries, &c. These 
are to be consulted, and used upon every occasion. N»ver 
let an unknown word pass in yoiiv reading, without seeking 
for its meaning m some of these writers. 

If such books are not at hand, you must supply the want 
of them, as well as you can, by consulting such, as can in- 
form you. It is useful to note down the matters of doubt 
and inquiry, and take the first opportunity to get them re- 
solved, either by persons or books. 

XVIII. Be not satisfied with a mere knowledge of the 
be^t authors, tiiat treat of an]^ subject, instead of acquaint- 
ing yourselves thorouffhly with the subject itself. There 
is many a young studem, that is fond of enlarging his knowj 
edge of books ; and he contents himself with me notice he 



What otbei books should be much 
consulted 1 

General rule for consulting dic- 
tionaries, in the course of reading? 

Best English dictionary! (See 
Xntroduction.) 

What if no s'.ich bock is at hand ? 



What if no person near can Iik 
form you 1 Write down the words, 
and find them in a good dictionary^ 
as soon as possible. 

What direction is riven respecting 
matters of doubt and inquiry 1 
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bM of their tide-page, which is the attainment of a book- 
seller rather than a scholar. Such persons are under a 
great temptation to practise (nese two follies. 

1. ' To heap up a great number of bdoks, at greater ez- 
nense than most of them can bear, and to furnish their 
libraries infinitely bettev'than their understandings. And 

2. When they have got such rich treasures of knowledge 
upon their shelves, tlie^r imagine themselves men of learn- 
ing, and take a pride in talking of the names of famous 
authors, and the subjects of which they treat, without any rea] 
improvement of Uieir own minds, in science or wisdom. At 
best, their learning reaches no farther than the indexes and 
tables of contents, while they know not how to judge of 
reason concerning the matters contained in tliose authors. 

And indeed how many volumes of learning soever a man 
|>ossesse8, he is still deplorablv poor in his understanding! 
till he hais made these several parts of learning his own 
property, by reasoning, by judging for himself, and remem- 
Denng what he has read. . 

Note IV, bt the Editor. 

{Writing (luesHons in ConnectiQnimth Reading, — This ' 
method I have practised, more especially within a few 
years, and am more and more disposed to recommend it to 
others, at least to such, as can wnte with tolerable facility. 
It is among the best of all remedies for that evil disease— 
reading too fast It is most happily fitted to promote medi* 
tation m connection with reading — most deeply to fix and 
invigorate attention, to ascertain m the first place, what the 
author means, and then, whetiier he is correct It also con* 
duces, to make us take a view of what we read in itB con* 
sequences and various connection. There is perhaps dq 
exercise, more suited to promote the flow, the delightM 
flow, of thought, to teach the :»und to think with advantage^ 
nnd to improve the performer m composition and conversa*' 
fion. It may promote self knowledge, as it may show in a 
considerable degree the state of the reader's mind. It is 
often, much more modest to state a remark in the fom of a 
question, than in any other form. 

Whole proper attainment is the | title pages T—flecondl 
Biere knowledge of tUle pngesl | How may we make the cont»«la 

First dancer of the stttdents who j of books our own 1 
are irrinciimlly ambitious to know | Meaning ot deplorohlel 
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Mdhod. IVJake a book, of perhaps 3 or 4 sheets of paper, 
as it may contain a treasure worth preserving. Whatevei 
important inquiry, reflection or remark occurs to yo« in 
reading, write it down in the form of a question, if one 
question sugg[eBt3 another, write that also, and so on, with 
a dozen questions, if they should occur, ana seem sufficient* 
ly important to deserve recording. These questions will 
nimish excellent materials for future consideration, medi- 
tation, inquiry and conversation. If vou have some learned 
friend^ whom you may wish to consult upon certain points, 
mark tliose <:^uestions particularly, upon which you may 
wish for his instructions. Are you afraid you shall be mor- 
tified in looking over your questions hereafter? — that you 
will be tempted to say to yourself " How oould I be so fool- 
ish, as to write this question ?*' Is' not this, the very way 
to trace your intellectual progress, and to lead you to per- 
eeive, and to thank God, that you grow wiser and wiser, 
from year to year.' Experience may enable you to make 
important improvements in this method.] 



CHAPTER V. 



JUDGMENT OF BOOKS. 

1. If we would form a judgment of a book, whicn we 
have not seen before, the first thing that offers, is the titles 
pa?e ; and we may sometimes guess a litUe at the import 
ana design of a book by that ; though it must be confest, 
that titles are often deceitful, and promise more than the 
book performs. The author's name, if it be known in the 
world, may help us to conjecture at tlie performance a littto 
more, and lead us to guess, in what manner it is done. A 
perusal of the preface or introduction, which I before re- 
commended, may further assist our judgment ; and if thwre 
be an index of the contents, it will give us still some ad- 
vancing light 

If we have not leisure or inclination to read over the book 
itself regulariy, then by the titles of chapters, we may be 
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jMcrtbed In Note IV 1 
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iivected to poruse several particular chapters or sections, 
»iid observe, whether there is any thin^ valuable or ini- 
portant m them. We shall find hereby, wiiotlier tiie autliur 
explains his ideas clearly, whether he reasons strongly, 
whether he methodizes well, whether his thoug-hts and 
jense are maniv, and his manner polite ; or, on the otlier 
hand, whether ne is obscure, weak, trifling and confused ; 
or, finally, whether the matter may not be solid and substar- ^ 
iiftl, though the manner or style is rude and disagreeable. 

II. By naving run through several chapters and sections 
in this manner, we may generally judge, whetlier tlie trea- 
tise is wortli a complete perusal or not. But if by such an 
occasional survey of some chapters, our expectation be ut- 
terly discouraged, we iftay well lay aside that book r for 
there is great probability, he can be but an inditferent 
writer on that subject, if he affords but one prize to divers 
blanks, and it may be, some downright blot too. The 
piece can hardly be valuable, if in seven or ei^ht chapters, 
which we peruse, there be but little truth, evidence, force 
of reasoning, beauty and mgenuity of tliought &c. mingled 
with much errcMr, ignorance, impertinence, dulness, mean 
And common thou^ts, inaccuracy, sophistry, railing, &.c. 
Life is too short, and time is too precious, to read every 
new book quite over, in order to find, tliat it is not wortn 
readinff. 

III. I'here are some general mistakes, which persons 
frequently make in passing^ a judgment on the books, whicn 
they read. One is tliis. When a treatise is written but 
tolerably well, we are ready to pass a favorable judgment 
of it, and sometimes to exalt its character far beyond its 
merit, if it agrees wiUi our own principles, and supports the 
opinions of our party. On the other hand, if the author is 
of different sentiments and espouses contrary principles, we 
can find neither wit nor reason, good sense nor good Ian- 
guage in it Whereas, alas, if our (n)inions of thmgs were 
certain and mfallible truth, yet a silfy author may draw his 
pen in the defence of them, and he may attack oven gross 
errors with feeble and ridiculous arguments. Truth in this 
world is not always attended and supported by the wisest 

What if •we are led to form a vegr j Meaning of Hvera l-'ingaautg 7— 
luw estimate of a book, by a survey i tophigtry l—rtaHngl 
Ufa few chapters." [ In what respect, are we likely to 

Why is it not well to read a book j misjudge of a book, that favon Mil 
ttiroogh, in order to know, that it is j views or party! — a book that 0|^ 
Hot worth reading 1 { poses them ^ 
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and safest methods ; and crror« though it can never be i 
tained bv just reasoning, yet may be artfuUy covered and 
defended. An ingenious writer may put excellent colors 
vpon his own mistakes. Some Socmians^'who deny the 
atonement of Clirist, have written well, and wiUi much ap- 
pearance of argument, for their own unscriptural scnU^ 
mcnts ; and some writers for the Trinity, and satisfaction 
of Christ, have exposed themselves and the sacred doctrine^ 
by tlieir feeble and foolish manner of handling it Books 
are never to be judged merely by their subject, or the opin* 
ion they represent; but by the justness of their sentiments^ 
the beauty of their manner, the force of their expression, or 
ti^e strength of reason, and the weight of just and proper 
argument, which appears in them. 

But this folly and weakness of trifling, instead of argu 
inff, does not happen to fall to the share of Christian writers 
emy. There are solne, who have taken the pen in hand, 
to support tlie Deistical or antichristian scheme of our dt^8| 
who make great pretences to reason upon idl occasions^ 
but seem to have left it quite behind them, when they are 
jesting with the Bible^ and laughmg at the books, whicn we 
call sacred. Some of these performances would scarcely 
have been thought tolerable, if they had not assaulted the 
Christian faith, though they axe now ^wn up to a place 
among the admired pens. I much question whether several 
of the rhapsodies, called the Characteristics, would ever have 
survived the first edition, if they had not discovered so strong 
a tincture of infidelity, and now and then cast out a profane 
sneer at our holy religion. I have sometimes indeed been 
ready to wonder, how a book, in the main so loosely writ 
ten, should ever obtain so many readers among men of 
sense. Surely they must be conscious in tlie perusal, that 
sometimes a patrician may write as idly, as a man of ple-^ 
beian rank, and trifle as much, as an old school-man, though 
it is in another fonn. I am forced to say, there are few 
books, that ever I read, which made any pretence to a great 



By what, can error never be main- 
tained 1 

Mott dietiagulffling eharactertii- 
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Meaning of SodnioM 1 Followers 
•f LeltuB and Faiistus Socinus. 

How were these men related? 
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Where were they boi n ? In Italy. 

When did they flourish 1 In the 
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Where was their chi^f influeiiM.' 
In Poland. 

By what characteristics shall Wi 
Judge of books 1 By their tnitk, 
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of their style and manner. < 
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geniiM, from which I derived so little valuable knowledgOi 
SB from these treatises. There is indeed amonff them, a 
lively pertness, a parade of IHeratare, and mucn of wnat 
some folks call politeness ; but it ia hard, that we sliould be 
bound to admire all the reveries of tliis author, under the 
penality of being unfashionable. 

IV. Another mistake, which some persons fall into, is 
tliis. When they read a' treatise oh a subject, with which 
they have but little acquaintuice, they find almost every 
tiling new and strange to them ; their understandings are 
greatly entertained and Improved, by the occurrence of 
many things, which were unknown to them before ; they 
admire the treatise, and commend the author at once; 
whereas, if they had but attained a good deffree of skill in 
that science, perhaps they would find, that Uie author had 
written very poorly, that neither his sense nor his method 
was jQst and proper, and that he had nothing but what was 
very common or trivial in his discourses on Uiat subject. 

Hence it comes to pass, that Cario and Faber, wno were 
both bred up to labor, and unacquainted with tlie sciences, 
admire one of the weekly papers, or a little pamphlet, thait 
talks pertly on some critical or learned theme, because the 
matter is all stranffe and new to them, and they join to 
extol the writer to the skies ; and for the same" reason, a 
youn^ academic will dwell upon a Journal or an Observa- 
tor, Ukut treats of trade and politics in a dictatorial style, 
and be lavish in praise of the author. While at the same 
time, persons well skilled in those difierent subjects, hear 
the impertinent tattle with a just contempt ; for they know, 
how weak and auk ward many of those little diminutive dis- 
courses are ,; and that those verv papers of science, politics 
or trade, which were so much admired by the ignorant, are 
perhaps, but very mean performances ; though it must be 
also confessed, tnere are some excellent essays in those 
papers, and that upon science, as well as upon trade. 

V. But there is a danger of mistake in our judgment of 
books, on tlie otl^er hand also. For when wo have made 
ourselves masters of any particular theme of knowledge, 
and surveyed it long on all sides, there is perhaps scarcely 
any writer on that subject, who inuch entertains and please* 
us afterwards ; because we find little or nothing new in 
him ; and yet in a true judgment, perhaps his sentiments 

^ovr Are pei^nns likely to reeard | Hon' Are we likely to judee ai 
t treatise, «|.«i:i h subject, of which j books, upon subjects, with which. 
Ihtf kft*;^ very littl« 1 i we are most familiarly acquainted 1 

7* 
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■re most proper and josi 
reasonings suong, an 



his explications Clear, and Dit 
the parts of the discourse are 
weVL conTiected, and set in a happy light But we knew 
mostof those things before; and therefore, they strike us ' 
not, and we are in danger of discommending them. 

Thus the learned and the unlearned have their several 
distinct dangers and prejudices ready to attend them in 
their judgment of the writings of men. These which I 
have mentioned are a specimen of them, and indeed but a 
mere specimen ; for the prejudices, that warp our judgment 
aside from truth, are almost infinite. 

VI. Yet I cannot forbear to point out two-or three more 
of these follies, that I may attempt something toward their 
correction, or at least, to guard others aranst them. 

There are some persons of a forward and lively temper, 
who are fond to intermeddle with all appearances of knowl- 
edge, and will givo their judgment on a book, as soon as 
the title of it is mentionea ; for they would not willingly 
seem ignorant of any thing, that others know. And es- 
pecially if thej happen to ^ve any superior character or 
passions of this world, they fancy they have a right to talk 
freely upon every thing that stirs or appears, though they 
have no other pretence to this freedom. Divito is worth 
forty thousand pounds ; Politulus is a fine young gentle* 
man, who sparkles in all the shining things of aress and 
eauipage ; Aulinus is a small attendant on a minister 
or state, and is at court almost every day. These three 
happened to meet on a visit, where an excellent book of 
warm and refined devotions lay in the window. " WTiat 
dull stuff is here !" said Divito, "I never read so much non- 
sense in one nage in my life ; nor would I give a shilling 
for a thousand such treatises." Aulinus, though a courtier, 
and not used to speak roughly, yet wotild not allow, Uiere 
was a line of good sense in the book, and pronounced him 
a madman, that wrote it in his secret retirement, and de- 
clared him a fool, that published it after his death. Politu- 
lus had more manners than to differ fiom men of such rank 
and character : and therefore, he sneered at the devout ex- 
ore'ssions, as he heard them read, and made the divine 
Ireatise a patter of scorn and ridicule ; and yet it was well 
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kAown, that neither this fine gentleman, nor the courtieri 
funr the man of wealth, had a gVain of devotion in them, 
beyond their horses, that waited at the door with their 
gilded chariots. But this is the way of the world. Blind 
men will talk of the beauty of colors, and of the harmony or 
«Usprop(»tion of figures in painting : the deaf will prate of 
discoras in music ^ and those, who have nothing to do with 
religion, will arraign the best trentise on divine subjects, 
though they do not understand the very language of the 
scripture, nor the common terms or phrases used m Chris- 
tiamty. 

VII. I might here name anotlier sort of judges, who wUl 
set themselves up to decide in favor of an author, or will 
pronounce him a mere blunderer, according to the company 
they have kept, and the judgment they nave heard past 
apon a book by others of their own stamp or size, though 
they have no luiowledge or taste of the subject themselves. 
These, with a fluent and volublfe tongue, become mere 
echoes of the praises or censures of o&er men. Sonillus 
happened to be in the room wh6re the three gentlemen just 
mentioned ^ave out their thoughts so freely upon an ad- 
mirable book of devotion ; and two days afterwards, he met 
with some firiends of his, where this book was the subject 
of conversation and praise. Sonillus wondered at tneir 
dulness, and repeatea the jests, which he had heard cast 
upon the weakness of the author. His knowledge of the 
book and his decision upon it were all from hearsay ; for he 
had never seen it ; and if he had read it through, he had no 
manner of rifht to judge about the things of religion, hav- 
ing no more Knowledge, nor taste of any thing of inward 
(Mety. tiian a hedge-hog or a bear has of politeness. 

When I had written these remarks, Probus, who knew 
all these four gentlemen, wished they might have oppor- 
tunity to read tlieir own character, as it is represented here. 
Alas: Probus, I fear, it would do them very little good, 
' though it may guard others against tlieir folly ; for there is 
not one of tiiem, would find his own name in these characters, 
if they read <tiiem, though all their acquaintances would 
acknowledge the features immediately, and see the persona 
almost alive in the picture. 

VIII. There is yet another mischievous principle, which 
prevails among some persons in passing a judgment on tho 
writings of others, and that is, when from the secret stimu- 

What did PonlIlu> lli'nk of the { Whathiay such judges as Sonillui 
took t— Why 1 {be called 1 Echo-critics. 
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hUion, of vanity, pride or envy, they despise a valuable t^o^ 
•nd throw contempt upon it by wholesale ; and if you ask 
them the reason ot their severe censure, they will tell you 
perhaps, they have found a mistake or two in it, or there 
are a few sentiments or expressions, not suited to their 
humor. Bavius cries down an admirable treatise of phi*- 
losophy, and says, tliere is atheism in it ; because there ai9 
a few sentences, tliat seem to suppose brutes to be mer^ 
machines. Under the same influence, Momus will not al«i> 
low Paradise Lost to be a good poem, because he had read 
some flat and heavy lines in it, and he thought Milton had 
too much honor done him. It is a paltry humor, that in< 
clines a man to rail at any human per&noance, becauM 
it is not absolutely perfect 

W^e and just distinctions ought to.be made, when we 
pass a judgment on mortal things ; but envy condemns by 
wholesale. Envy is a cursed plant. Some fibres of it are 
rooted almost in every man's nature ; and it works in a sly 
and imperceptible manner, and tliat even in some persons, 
who in tlie main are men of wisdom and piety. They know 
not, how tp bear the praises, that are ^ven to an ingenious 
author, especially if lie be living' and of their pro&ssion; 
and therefore they will, if possible, find some blemish in 
his writings, that they may nibble and bark at it They 
will endeavor to dimmish the lionor of the best treatise, 
-that has been written on any subject, and to render it use- 
less, by their censures, rather than suffer their envy to lie 
asleep, and the little mistakes of that author to pass unex- 
posed. Perhaps they will commend the work in general 
with a pretended air of candor ; but paas so many sly and 
invidious remarks upon it afterwards, as shsdl effectually 
destroy all their cold and formal praLoes. I grant, when 
wisdom itself censures a weak and foolish perfonnance, it 
will pass its severe sentence, and yet v^ith an air of candor, 
if the author has any thing valuable in him ; but envy will 
oftentimes imitate tiie same favorable airs, in order to make ^ 
its cavils appear more just and credible, when it has a mind 
to snarl at some of the brightest performances of a human 
writer. 

IX. When a person feels any ^ing of this invidious 

Wb^ would not Momns allow | times comraftnd a work in general f 
Paradise Lost to be a good poem ? j How will tliejr destroy tbe font 

From wtiat principle, do many I of their commendation 1 
^ur contempt upon a book, by | How may a person cure sucli ai 
.wholesale? | invidious humor' 

la what manner, will tliey some- { 
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Iretmor working in him, he may by the follovnng considera- 
tions, attempt the correction or it Let him think with 
bimself. how many are the beauties of such an author 
whom ne censures, in comparison of his blemishes, an<i 
remember, that it is a much more honorable and good 
fiatured thing to find out peculiar beauties than faults. 
True and undisguised candor is a much more amiable and 
divine talent than accusation. Let him reflect again, what 
an easy matter it is, to find a mistake in all human authors, 
who are necessarily fallible and imperfect. • 

I confess, where an author sets up Mmself to ridicule 
divine writers and things sacred, and yet assumes an air of 
sovereignty and dictatorship, to. exalt and almost deify all 
the Pa^an ancients, and cast his scorn uoon all the modems, 
especi^y if they ao but savor of miracles and the gospel, 
it IS fit the admirers of this author should know that nature 
and these ancients are not the same, though some writers 
always unite Uiem. Reason and nature never made these 
ancient heathens their standard, either of art or orenius, of 
writing or heroism. Sir Richard Steele, in his little essay 
called The Christian Hero, has shewn our Savior and St. 
Paul in a more glorious and transcendant light, than a Virgil ' 
or a Homer coSd do for their Achilles, Ulysses or iEneas ; 
and 1 am persuaded, if Moses and David had not been 
inspired writers, these very men would have ranked them, 
at least with an Herodotus and Horace, if not given them 
the superior place. 

But where an author has many beauties consistent with 
virtue, piety and truth, let not little critics exalt themselves, 
and shower down their ill-nature upon him, without bounds 
or measure ; but rather stretch ^heir own powers of soul, 
till they write a treatise superior to that which they con- 
demn. This is the noblest and surest manner of suppres- 
fing what they censure. 

A little wit, or a little learning, with much vanity and ill- 
nature, will teach a man to pour out whole pages of remark 
and reproach upon one real or fancied mistake of a great 
and good author, and this may be dressed up by the same 
talents, and made entertaining enough to the world, who 

WbvA authors, does Watts say, | upon the whole of a work, that it 
■re not the saine as nature 1 j due only to certain par(8 ? Whole- 

How may severe critics learn to \ sale critics. 
Judge more favorably of the works { Who was the most dis. Inguished 
of others'! j arch-biahopof Cainbray 1 Fenelon. 

What shall we call those who j Where is Cambray 1 1l the N 
fear out the same praise or censure | E. of France. 
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love reproach and scandal. But if the remarker would bol 
once make this attempt, and try to outshine the author by 
writing a better book on the same subject, he would soon 
be convinced of his own insufficiency, and perhaps might 
learn to judge more justly and favorably of the performance 
of other men. A cobler or a shoemaker may find some 
little fault with the latchet of a shoe, that an Apelles had 
painted, and perhaps with justice too, when the whole figure 
and portraiture is such, as none but an Apelles could paint 
Every poor low genius may cavil at what the richest and 
the noblest has performed. But it is a sign of envy and 
malice, added to the littleness and poverty of genius, when 
such a cavil becomes a sufficient reason to pronounce at 
once, against a bright author, and a whole valuable treatise. 
X. Another, and that a very frequent fault in passing a 
judgment upon books, is this, that persons spread the same' 
praises or the same reproaches over a whole treatise, and 
all tlie chapters m it, which are due only to some of them. 
They judge as it were by wholesale, witiiout making a due 
distinction between the several parts or sections of l£e per- 
formance ; and this is ready to lead those, who hear tnem 
talk, into a dangerous mistake. Florus is a great and just 
admirer of the late arch-bishop of Cambray. and mightily 
commends every thing he has written, and will allow no 
blemish in him ; whereas the writings of that excellent man ^ 
are not of a piece ; nor are those very books of his, which * 
have a good number of beautiful and valuable sentiments 
in them, to be recommended throughout, or all at once, 
without distinction. There is his ^l>emonstration of the 
Existence and Attributes of God," which has justly rained 
a universal esteem, for bringing down some new ana noble 
thoughts of the wisdom of the creation to the understand- 
ing of the unlearned ; and they are such as welf deserve 
the perusal of the man of science, perhaps as far as the 50th 
section. But there are many or the following sections 
which are very weakly written, and some of Uiem built 
upon an enthusiastical and mistaken scheme, akin to the 
pecuhar opinions of father Malbranche ; such as Sect 53, 
53. " That we know the finite only by the ideas of the 
infinite." Sect. 55, 60. " That the superior reason in man, 
is God himself, acting in him." Sect 61, 62. "That the 
\dca of unity cannot be taken from creatures, but from God 
only;" and several of his sections, from 65, to 68, upon the 

What kind of a writer was Fenelon 1 
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doctrine of liberty, seem to be inconsistent Again, toward 
the end of his book, he spends more time and pains, than 
are needful, in refuting the Bipicurean fancy of atoms mov- 
ing eternally through infinite changes, which might be 
done effectually in a much shorter and better way. 

So in his Posthumous Essays and his Letters, there are 
• many admirable thoughts in practical and experimental re- 
ligion, and very beautiful and divine sentiments in devo- 
tion ; but sometimes in large paragraphs, or in whole chap- 
ters together, you find him in the clouds of mystic divinity, 
and he never descends within the reach of common ideas . 
or common sense. 

But remember this also, that there are but few such au- 
thors, as this great man, who talks so very weakly some- 
times, and yet in other places, is so much superiqr to the 
greatest part of writers. 

There are other instances of this kind, where men of 
good sense in the main, set up for judges; but they carry 
too many of their passions about tliem, and then, like lovers, 
they are in rapture at the name of their fair idol. They 
lavish out all tneir incense upon that- shrine, and cannot 
bear the thought of admitting a blemish in them. 

Milton is a noble genius ; and the world agrees to con- 
fess it His Paradise Lost is a glorious performance, and 
rivals the most famous pieces of antiquity. But that reader 
must be deeply prejudiced in favor of the poet, who can 
imagine him equal to himself, through all that work. Nei- 
ther the sublime sentiments, nor dignity of numbers, nor 
force or beauty of expression, are equally maintained, even 
in all those parts, which require grandeur or beauty, force 
or harmony. I cannot but consent to Mr. Dry den's opinion, 
though I will not use his words, that for some scores of 
lines together, there is a coldness and flatness, and almost a 

Eerfect absence of that spirit of poesy, which breathes and 
ves and flames in other pages.' 

XL When you hear any person pretending to give his 
judgment of a book, consider with yourself, whether he be 
a capable judge, or whether he may not lie luuier some un- 
happy bias or prejudice, for or against it, or wnether he hai 
made a sufllcient inquiry to form his justest sentiments 
upon it 
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Though ha is a man of good sense, yet he is incapable 
of passing a true judgment of a particular book, if he be not 
w«U acquainted with the subject, of which it treats, and the 
manner in whioh it is written, be it verse or prose ; or if he 
has not had opportunity or leisure to look sufficiently intc 
the writing itsel£ 

Again, though he is ever so capable of judging on all 
other accounts, by the knowledge or the subject, and of the 
book itself, yet you are to consider also, whether there w 
any thin^ in the author, in his manner, in his language, in 
. his opinions, and his particular party, which may warp the 
sentiments of him that judges, to tlunk well or ill of the 
treatise, and to pass too favourable or too severe a sentence, 
concerning it. 

If you find, tliat he is either an unfit judge^ because of 
his ignorance, or because of his prejudices, his judgment 
of that book should go for nothing. Philographo is a good 
divine, a useful preacher, and an approved expositor of 
scripture ; but he never had a taste tor any of the polite 
learning of the age. He was fond of every thing that ap- 
peared m a devout dress ; but all verse was alike to him. 
He told me last week, there was a very fine book of poems 
published on the three christian graces. Faith, Hope and 
Charity ; and a most elegant piece of oratory on the four 
last things, Death, Judgment, Heaven and HelL Do you 
think I shall buy either of those books merely on Phiio- 
grapho's recommendation ? 

Why would not Watts purchase | a certain good divine 1 
a poesi, on the recommendation of | 

MlSCELLAlYEOUS QUESTIONS, No. 2» 

Why may a book be useful to 
irme persons, and not to others *) 

For what object, should children 
tttend museums 1 • 

What is meant by dealing freely 
with an author 1 

Greatest poem 9£ Milton ? 

How may we make the contents 
•fa book our own 1 

What sect cf professed Christians 
deny the atonement of Christ 1 

Who is most concerned to know 
Hebrew, a minister or a lawyer? 

With what limitation, should chil- 
dren be viowed to handle the ar- 
ticles of a museum 1 

To what alone, should we yield 



our assent, when we read hiimaa 
authors 1 

Author of the Night Thoughts ? 

In what respect are tiUe-paget 
often deceitful 1 

Who were Leiius and Faustoc 
Socinus 1 

W^hen should we make some 
abatement of our favorable opinion 1 

How can we be continually en- 
gaged for the improvement of our 
minds, and for the acquisition U 
knowledge 1 

Who is likely to become a tattler ? 

Why are we in peculiar danger 
of embracins; any errors, that we 
may fiud in Watts's writings? 
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What fiiuU in reading is almost 
iniversal ? 

Greatest poem of Young 1 

Wliat does Watts say of the num- 
lier of prejudices, that pervert judg- 
ment ? 

What should we fetch down from 
the clouds and from the stars 1 

From \yhat two evils, bbould we 
keep ourselves free, in making ob- 
servations ? 

What n^aj sometimes require us 
to speak unfavorably of others i 

To what, should we always keep 
our roinds open; when we read 1 

Author of the Seasons f 

How do echo-critics form their 
opinions of books 1 

Where may we see most of the 
works of God 1 

Wh^t observations are made by 
)aundiced eyes 1 

What measure with regard to 
•vil-speaking, is calculated to defeat 
itselfl 

What if an author would have us 
receive his opinions on human au- 
thority 1 

What inquiry should we make, 
when we read practical works 1 

Greatest poem of Thomson .•• 

Wliat authors, does Watts say, 
are not the same as nature 1 

Where may we see most of the 
wm ks of man ? 

Upon what, do jaundiced eyes 
make yellow observations ? 

What is false induction 1 

Why should we believe the de- 
elarations of God 1 

What is more valuable, tlian 
• knowledge and mental impovement? 

Author of the Essay on Man 1 

By what characteristics, shall we 
Judge of books 1 

What are wholesale-critics 1 

What two branches of knowledge 
are most important 1 

Influence of envy upon our judg- 
ment of others . 

How may a yonng person be aa- 
sisted in ascertaining, what bopks 
to read 1 

Why cannot God lie 1 

What may be tiis effect of knowf- 
mlspeand mentnl Impnwement) with- 
^tt virtue and holiness 1 



Author of the Tbski 

Who was Fenelon 1 

How may we best iearu the bnt»> 
fulness of vice ? 

Of whom, are we most likely ta 
think too fovorably 1 

Why are recAnmendations of 
books ofleo iiuurious 1 

What if we should always follow 
the ju d-gment of others 1 • 

Effect of knowledge and mental 
improvement, with virtue and holi- 
ness 1 

Greatest poem ofCowperl 

What hopeful sign should we 
particularly encoumge in youth 1 

What special eflbrts should oe 
made, to improve and enrich yonng 
minds, when observing new*objeets? 

What if books are recommended 
ignorantly, inconsiderately or wick- 
edly 1 

On what subjects, are we m<»» 
especially bound to judfe lor our- 
selves T 

Meaning of virtue 1 

Author of the Course of Time f 

Against tha errors of what author, 
should we be doubly guarded f 

From what wrong motives, do 
persons sometimes read books ? 

Why should we judge for our- 
selves, upon the things o( religion 1 

Meaning of holiness 7 

Author of Paradise Lost 1 

Greatest work of FoUok 1 

Grand object, for which weFbouId 
read books 1 

What does Watts advise us to do, 
*wfaen we discover ^ults in books 1 

What English poems have been 
greatly admired 1 

Name, given to those, who hold 
to the being jl* God, but deny the 
Bible 1 

For whom, might museums 1m 
exceedingly useful ? 

With what authors, tboukl w« 
deal freely ? 

Advantages of^uking books, ai 
we read r m 
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CHAPTER VL 

OW IiITINff INSTRUCTIONS AND LECTURES — OF TEACHERS 
AND LEARNERS. 

1. There are few pera<ms of so penetrating a genius, 
and so just a judgment, as to be capable of learning the 
arts and sciences -wi^out the assistance of Teachers. 
There is scarcely any science, so safely and so speedily 
learned, even by the noblest genius and the best books, 
without a tutor. His assistance is absolutely necessary 
for most persons, and it is very useful for all ^beginners. 
Books are a sort of dumb teachers. They point out the 
way to learning ; but if we labor under any doubt or mis- 
take, thev cannot answer sudden questions, or explain pre- 
sent douDts and difficulties. This is properly the work of 
a living instructor. 

. n. There are very few tutors, who are sufficiently fur- 
nished with such universal learning, as to sustain all the 
parts and provinces of instruction. The sciences are nu- 
merous, and many of them lie far wide of each otlier j and 
it is best to enjoy the instruction of two or three tutors at 
least, in order to run through the whole Encyclopedia or 
Circle of Sciences, where it may be obtained. Then we 
may expect, that each will teach the few parts of learning, 
which are committed to his care, in greater perfection. But 
where this advaiitege cannot be had witli convenience, one 
great man must sipply the place of two or three common 
Jtistructors. 

HI. It is not sttfEcient that instructors be competently 
•killed in those sciences, which they profess and teach. 
They shoulAave skill also in the art or method of teach* 
inff, and palCnce in, the practice of it 

It is a ifreat unh'appiness indeed, when persons by a 
•pirit (^party or faction or interest or by purchase, are 

w 

Whose assistance do most per- | to have 1— Why ? 
sons need, bi learning the aits and | Two frrand qunMfications, wliich 
■clencesi i every teacher should {assess ? 

How many teachers is it desirable \ 
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let up fur tutors^ who have neither due knowledge of sci- 
ence, ncr skill in the way of communication. And alas, 
there are others, who with all their ignorance and insuffi- 
ciency, have self-admiration and effrontery enough to set 
up themselves ; and the poor pupils fare accordingly, and 
grow lean in their understandings. 

And let it be observed also, there are some very learned 
men, who know much themselves, but have not the talent 
of communicating their own knowledge ; or else they are 
lazy, and will take no pains. Either they have an obscure 



Some reasons, why a learned man 
may be a very bad teacher? 

Qualifications, desirable in a. 
teacher? Knowledge, skill, piety, 
good character, zeal, affection, in- 
genuity, meekness, patience, au- 
thority, politeness, health. 

Meaning of iMgmm£jf 7 — of Msdb- 
tussl 

Why shonld he be pious 1 He 
will be much more lilcely to use ef- 
fbctual means for the iiighest benefit 
of his pupils. 

Vl^hy should a teaelier endeavw 
Co promote the salvation of his pu- 
pils 1 He has peculiar advantages 
for this object, and it is infinitely 
Important. 

what scripture shows it to be sin- 
111 not to improve such advantage 1 
To him, Ste. [See James 4 : 17.] 

Why should not a teacher be 
rholly employed in teaching his 
pupils literature^ to the exclusion of 
leiigton ? Religion is Infioiiely more 
ttnportant} it vainly Increases the 
Importance c4 the other branches, 
and helps the pupil's progress in 
them. 

How does It help the pupiPs pro- 
gress in other branches? ft con- 
duces to render his application more 
constant, vigorous and persevering, 
and he Is more liliely to enjoy the 
^lecial blessing^of 9od upon his 
studies. 

Are teachers hired to teach reli- 
gion 1 They generally are, at least, 
in some degree. 

How does this appear, when their 
employers say nothing upon the sub- 
feet 1 It is generally undersUtod, 
Ibat teachers will give their pupils 
MHne reliefous instruction. 

What u parents are unwilUag, | 



their children should be taught reli- 
gion 1 Probably no one ought t« 
talce such a seliool. 

Why should a teacher have a good 
mural character ? That he may be 
respected by his pupils, and that hie 
moral influence upon tliem, may be 
good. 

Why shonld t teaeher have zed 1 
He will do very iittle without it. 
The example of his zeal is also need- 
ful to awalcen the genius of his pu- 
pils. 

~ Why should a teaeher be afibe- 
tionatel It is a thousand timet 
better to draw children to their stu- 
dies, by the cords' of love, than to 
drive them, by tlie rod <^ correction. 
It will conduce to make them Ioto 
their studies, as long as they live. 

Whv is it desirable, that a teacher 
should be ingenious ? To devise the 
best methods, and practise them in 
the best manner, as cireumstancee 
may vary. 

Why Is meekness desirable in a , 
teacher ) To fortify him against the 
many provocations, to which he ie 
exposed. 

Why should he be patient f He 
will probably find some of his mipihi 
very Ignorant, dull, stupid ana slow 
in their progress. 

What teachers are in the greateel 
danger of fiuling in regard to such 
scholars 1 Those, who an the ohmC 
bright and intelligent. 

Why are men of superior ceBiufl 
and learning very liable to Ml I* 
forming systems of education 1 They 
can hardly make due allowance fw 
the weakness of eommou minds, 
and can hardly know the steps, by 
wlilch, common minds proceed in 
Impfbwiaent. 
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and perplexed way of talking: ; or they show their l^tning 
uselessly, and make a long periphrasis on every y.%ril of 
the book they explain ; or they cannot condescend to youn« 
beginners ; or they run presently into the elevated parts of 
the science, because it gives themselves greater pleasure ; 
or they are soon angry and impatimit, and cannot bear with 
a few impertinent questions of a young, inquisitive and 



Why should a teacher poesesa au- 
thority 1 To render bis Icindness 
mora strilcing and aifecUng, and to 
awe and govern those, who will not 
be rnled by love. 

Meaning of aulMmiifl Dignity 
and energy pf character. 

When shoi^d a teaclier*s authority 
ie directly manifested 1 Only when 
It is needful to maintain good order. 

Why is politeness desirable in a 
teacher 1 To win the hearts of his 
pupils, and improve their manners. 

What is true politeness 1 It is 
tlove, manifested in an easy, unaf- 
fected, graceful and winning man- 
ner. 

Why is it desirable, that tbe pu- 

{lils' manners should be im|Ht>ved 1 
t may greatly conduce to their hap- 
piness and usefulness. 

What passage of scripture incul- 
cates politeness ? Charity doth not 
behave itself unseemly. 

Can we expect a teacher to pos- 
Mss all these qualifications! Per- 
baps ruely, if ever, in a high degree. 

What is the daily duty of a teach- 
as 1 By the most assiduous atten- 
tion, watchfulness and prayer, to be 
•a useful to his pupils, as possible. 

How much time slmuld a teacher 
devote to his pupils 1 If he is well 
paid lor tbe whole of his time, jus- 
tice seems to require, that tbe whole 
•bould be devoted } and mercy may 
require the same, where his com- 
pensation Is little or nothing. 

Why do young teachers often sae- 
eeed better, than those, who have 
liad much experience ? 

How shall a teacher maintain his 
interest lu his business 1 By mak- 
ing special preparation for every re- 
citation, and continual eflbrts to im- 
prove in the art of teaching. 

Duties of pupils 1 Attendance, at- 
tention, affection, obedience, doolli- 
^79 respect, freedom of thought. 



gratitude. 

Meaning of Jrudom of thouvhlt 
Practice of thinking and judging for 
himself. 

How should a teacher promote 
freedom of thought in bis pupils 1 
. By giving the reasons of his state 
ments, as far as possible, and also 
by warning them against adopting 
his opinions, witheut examination. 

Why should a pupil attend school 
constantly i The omission of a re- 
citation is a loss in itself, and ren* 
ders the pupil less capable of under* 
standing the next. 

Tendency of several absences? 
To make the pupil unsteady, t« 
destroy his relish for study, and 
frustrate the litUe efforts, that he 
makes. 

Meaning of fmstraU 1 

Why should a pupil attend pcnc^ 
tuallyl Every moment's absence 
is a loss to himself, and his tardy 
coming, an interruption to othecs. 

Meaning of punctual 7 — of Uardg ? 

What important Imbit is punctual 
attendance likely to produce 7 

What scripture represents punc- 
tuality as a virtue? That passage 
in the first Psalm, wliich compare! 
a godly man to a tree, that brings 
forth its fruit in season. 

Why should a pupil love his teach- 
er 1 For the sake of his own im- 
provement. 

What if the teacher is so unlove- 
Iv, that the pupil cannot love him 1 
Perhaiis it may be, 'letter to be at 
play, than at school at least, half 
of the time. It may be advisable 
for the pupil to quit Uie school, ui4 
better still for the teacher to quit. 

How should a pupil hqnor a 
wortliy teacher ? By the best poe- 
sible conduct and improvement^ und 
by always speaking of him m • 
respectful and afiectiona'x manner. 
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sprightly fifenias: or else they skim over a science in a veiy 
■light anasuperncial survey, and never lead their disciples 
'^into the depths of it 

IV. A good tutor has characters and qualifications, very 
different irom all these. He is such a one, as both can and 
irill apply himself with dilicrence and concern, and indefati- 
gable patience, to effect what he undertakes ; to teach his 
disciples, and see what they leom ; to adapt his way and 
metliod, as near as may be, to the various dispositions, as 
well as to the capacities of those, whom he in8tructe,and 
to inquire often into their progress and improvemenfTAnd 
he s})ould take particular care of his own temper ajid con* 
duct, that there oe nothing in him or about him which may 
be of ill example ; nothing that may savor of a haughty 
temper, a mean and sordid spirit ; nothing that may expose 
him to the aversion or to the contempt or his scholars, or 
croate a preiudice in their minds against him and his m- 
Btructions. If possible, he should have so much of a natural 
candor and sweetness, mixed with all the improvements of 
learning, as may convey knowledge into the minds of his 
disciples, with a sort of gentle insinuation and sovereign 
delight, and may draw tiiem into the highest improvements 
of their reason, by a resistless and insensible force.- But I 
shall have occasion to say more on this subject, when 1 
come to speak more directly of the methods of the com- 
munication of knowledge 

V. The learner should attend with constancy and care 
on all the instructions of his tutor; and if he happens to be 
at any time unavoidably hindered,' he must endeavor to 
retrieve the loss by double industry for time to come. He 
should always recollect and review his lectures, read over 
some other author or authors upon the same subject, confer 
upon it with his instructor, or with his associates, and write 
down the clearest result of his present thoughts, reasonings 
and inquiries, which he may have recourse to hereafter, 
either to re*exaroine tliem, and to apply tiiem to proper use, 
or to improve them further to his own advantage. 

Vf. A student should never satisfy himself with bare at» 
tendance on the lectures of his tutor, unless he clearly 
takes up his sense and meaning, and unaerstands tlie things, 
which he teaches. A young disciple should behave him« 
self so well, as to gain the affection and the ear of his in- 

If a pupil has (iittlculties, relating j tempt to have them solved 1 
to bis studies, how abould lie at- | 
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structor, that upon every occasion/ he may Tvith the utmost 
freedom, ask Questions^ and talk over his own sentiments, 
his doubts ana difficulties with him, and in a hmnble ana 
modest manner desire the solution of them. 

VII. Let the learner endeavor to maintain an honorable 
opinion of his instructor, and heedfully listen to his instruc- 
tions, as one willing to he led by a more experienced guides 
and though he is not bound to tall in with everv sentiment 
of his tutor, yet he should so far comply with him, as to 
resolve upon a just consideration of the matter, and try and 
examine it thoroughly with an h9nest heart, before he pre* 
sumes to determine against him. And then it should be 
done with great modesty, with a humble jealousy of him- 
self, and apparent unwillingness to diifor from his tutor, if 
the force of argument and truth did not constrain him. 

VIII. It is a frequent and growing folly in our age, that 
pert young disciples soon fancy themselves wiser, than 
tiiose who teach them. At the first view, or upon a very 
little thoug[ht, they can discern the insignificancy, weak- 
ness and mistake of what their teacher asserts. Tiie youth 
of our day, by an early petulancy and pretended liberty of 
thinking for taemselves, dare reject at once, and that with 
a sort of scorn, all those sentiments and doctrines, which 
their teachers have determined, perhaps afler long and 
repeated consideration, after years of mature study, careful 
observation, and much prudent experience. 

IX. It is true, teachers and masters are not infallible, 
nor always in the riffht ; and it must be acknowledged, it it 
a matter of some difficulty for younger minds to maintain a 



What should a pupil do, before he 
decides a point against his teacher 1 

In wimt iiianiier, should a pupil 
discuss a question with his teacher? 

What should be the conduct of a 
teacher in such a case 1 He should 
encourage his pupil to ask ques- 
tions, and state objections freely, 
and endeavor to convince and satisfy 
faim in the most kind and affection- 
ate manner. 

What should the teacher do, if he 
ia convinced, that his pupil is in the 
right 1 He should acknowledge his 
error. 

Maxim relating to this subject 1 
He. that is not will inn to be taught 
by .^is pupil, oughinsver to have a 
pwjMl. 

^VUo£:h(iuIJ fo-nper ile with teach- 



ers, for the improvement of their pu- 
pils? Parents, ministers, school 
committees and all, who can pro- 
mote the object. 

VVltax does Watts mention, as a 
frequent and growing folly in tint 
age ? 

Tendency of inch a dispositloBi 
To infidelity and every evil work. 

Meaning of infidelitu 7 

How should a teacher check auclt 
a oisposition 1 Chiefly by aflfectiou 
at«* treaimeut and sound argnment. 

What qualiflcations should a 
teacher possess, in order for th)s 1 
Great knowledge, and finepowMi 
of logic. 

Wiisit does Watts here mentioB, 
ns a matter of dilKcuIty for youngai 
minds lo maiutaiu 1 
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joft and solemn veneiation for the authority and advice of 
tbeir parents, and the instructions of their tutors, and yet 
at the same time, to secure to themselves, a just freedom 
in their own tlioughts. We are sometimes too ready to 
imbibe all their sentiments without examination, if we rev- 
erence and love them ; or, on the other hand, if we take all 
freedom to contest their opinions, we are sometimes tempt- 
ed to cast off that love and reverence to their persons. 
vHdch God and nature dictate. Youth is ever in danger or 
these two extremes. 

X. But I think, I may safely conclude thus ; though tho 
authority of a teacher must not absolutely determine the 
judgment of his pupil, yet young and inexperienced learn* 
ers should pay all proner deference to the instructions of 
their parents and teachers, short of abfifolute submission to 
their dictates. Yet still we must maintain this, that they 
should never receive any opinion, whether conformable or 
contrary to the tutor's mmd, without sufficient evidence of 
it, first given to their own reasoning powers. 

It is thought best to omit the 7th chapter, as it 
would probably be useless to most learners, and of very 
little advantage to any. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

OP IlfQUIRUrO INTO THE SENSE AND MEANING OF ANT 

WRITER OR SPEAKER, AND ESPECIALLY THE SENSE 

OF THE SACRED WRITINGS. 

It is a great unhappiness, that there is such an ambiguity 
in words and forms of speech, that the same sentence may 
be drawn into different significations; whereiby it comes to 

What deference should children ^ Meaning of phrase 1 An expres* 

.show to parents and teacbeis ? I sion, consisting of more words than 

—Meaning of dtferenu ? > one, so united as to maks sense. 

Hxnacs vsuTics. — Meaning of A«p- S What is the difference between 

mmeudeaJ The art of Investigating < explaining a phrase, and explaining 

and explaining the sense of words j the words, of which a phrase con- 

and phrases. > sists ? In many phrases, some of 

From what Greek word, is Het' \ the words are used in a very pecu- 

wu/Mutics derived ? Hermeneua — X liar sense, or have scarcely any 

Meaning of turmeneuo^ To inter- \ meaning, so that the sense of the 

preL I phrase cannot be gathered fiom 
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ptBSy that it is difficult sometimes for the reader exactly to 
hit upon the ideas, which the writer or speaker had in his 
mind. Some of tne best rules to direct us in this, are such 
as the^e. 

I. Be well acquainted with the tongue iUelf, or language, 
wherein the author's mind is exprest. Learn not omy Uie 
true meaning of each word, but the sense, which those 
words obtain, when placed in such a particular situation and 
order. Acquaint yourself with the peculiar power and 
emphasis of the several modes of speech, and tne various 
idioms of the tongue. The secondary ideas, which custom 
has superadded to many words, should also be known, as 
well as the particular and prunary meaning^ of tliem, if we 
would understand any writer. See Logic, Fart L Chap. 4. 
Sec. a 

JL Consider the signification of those words and phrasea, 
more especially in Hie same naUpn, or near the same age. 
m which that writer lived, and in what sense they are used 
by authors of the same nation, opinion, sect, party. &c. 

In this way, we may learn to mterpret several phrases of 
the New Testament out of that version of the Hebrew 
Bible into Greek, which is called the Septuagint For 
tliough that ' rsion is very imperfect and defective in many 
thino;s, yet it seems to me evident that the holy writers of 
tlie New Testament made use of that version many times 
in their citation of texts out of the Bible. 



knowing the meaning of each word 
separately. 

Can you give an example! In 
the phrase, J^otataUi the word at 
is used in a peculiar sense, and the 
word all J in a sense contrary to its 
usual meaning. 

'Should we use absurd and ridicu- 
lous phrases 1 We should not, ex- 
cept such, as are so common, as to 
render it very difficult to drop them. 

How shall we leani the meaning 
of phrases ? As \ve do the meaning 
of words, at least, when we have 
dictionaries, in which phrases are 
explained. 

What do«« Watts represent, as a 
great unhapplness, relating to lan- 
guage? 

With what, is It very important to 
be well acquainted, in order to learn 
the lense of an author 1 

What lan^iage Is it most impor- 
tant to know, in order to understand 



an English book, that is not a trans- 
lation from anoth^ language f 

In what, consists the knowledjn 
of a language t Principally in knowb* 
Ing the meaning of words and 
phrases. 

In what else, does it In some 
tneasure, consist 1 In knowing the 
relation, variation and proper col- 
tocation of words aad phrases. 

Wliat branch of literature treats of 
these subjects ? Grammar. 

Meaning of collocation 1 

Three principal methods of learn- 
ing the meaning of words 1 By (^ 
serving, how they are used in con- 
versation, how they are used ia 
books, how they are e2fplained ia 
dictionaries. 

Whit oiher methods are some- 
times used 1 Showing tlie objecta, 
signified by the words, making slgni 
by motions of the hands, head, &G 
\ and by verbal explanations. 
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III. Compare the words and phrases in one place of an 
author, with the some or kindred wonls and phrases, used in 
other places of the same author ; which are gene'rally called 
parallel places ; and as one expression explains another, 
which is like it, so sometimes a contrary expression will 
explain its contrary. Remember always, that a writer best 



What is a verbal explanation 1 
It is telling, wbat a word means. 

In what way, does the child be- 
gin to learn the meaning of words ? 
By hearing tliem used, while he per- 
ceives the objects 

How do litiie children learn the 
meaning of words, when tlie objects 
are nut perceived 1 By the connec- 
tion, in which the words are used, 
and by verbal explanations. 

How do children oAen get wrong 
ideas of words i By misjudging of 
the connection, or by guessing wronc. 
- When should parents and friends 
begin to mixke it a business to teach 
the child words 1 Almost as soon 
as be is born. 

How should this be done, during 
His tender years 1 By sliowing him 
multitudes of objects, pronouncing 
their names, qualities, &c. and fre- 
quently asking him, ** What's that T 
What is it good for 1 Wliere did it 
come from 1 Who made it 1 How 
do you like it 1" &c. 
-t* What if the cliild uses a word 
improperly 1 He should be kindly 
corrected, and the proper word 
■hould be suggested. 

Two special cautions in teaching 
a child words? Not attempt to 
teach him those, that are wholly 
abgye his comprehension, nor too 
many in a short time. 

What should parents do, that are 
not qualified to teach their children, 
as here recommended ? They must 
do the best in their power ; and this 
will enable tliem to do better, and 
bettei continually. 

Why have many parents scarcely 
any talent to teach their children ' 
Because they do not improve the 
Httle talent they hava. 

What should parents tench chil- 
dren, respecting words, besides their 
signification 1 Good pronunciation, 
gimd articulation, atid all the pro- 
prieties of speech. 

VMiy will some knowledge of 



Latin assist us to know English? 
About one sixth part of our words 
are derived from Latin. 

Can we not know the meaning of 
these words, without knowing their 
Latin origin 1 We can. 

How does this appear? Many 
good English scholars know nothing 
of Latin : and most of our deriva- 
tives difier in signification from 
their foreign primitives.— Meaning 
of primitive 7 

What is implied in supposing that 
we cannot know the meaning of a 
word, without knowing its original 
in another language 1 That scarce- 
ly any person knows one quaxter of 
our words, and that those which are 
not derived fh>m other languages, 
cannot be known. 

What else does it seem to imply I 
That in order to know a Latin or 
Greek word, we must know ita 
primitive in some other language. 

What injury is sometimes impart* 
ed to a person's style by his knowl- 
edge of lAtinl It is sometimes 
rendered stately, stiff, pompous and 
obscure, by the copious use of high 
sounding words. 

What compositions in English 
have probably been most ii^ured by 
Latin ? Sermons. 

Wliat part of the audience can 
generally understand very little of 
a written sermon ? Probably mora 
than half. 

What then is the advantan of 
knowing tiie Latin originals 1 It 
may give us some general notios of 
the meanlng^f words, render the 
meaning more impressive, more per- 
manently remembered, an4 moia 
easily recalled for use. 

With what should we compare aa 
author's words and phraaes, in ordei 
to understand them t 

What are these generally ealled 1 

What does the author say of con- 
traries 1 

Who can best interpret a writer f 
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interprets himself; and as we believe the Holy Spirit to 
be the supreme agent m the writings of the Old Testament 
and the New, he can best explain himself. Hence, that 
theological rule arises, that "Scripture is the best inter- 
preter of scripture ;" and therefore concordances, which 
shew its parallel places, are of excellent use for interpreta- 
tion. 

Note V, by the Editor. 

[Concordance. — It is deeply to be lamented, that this ad- 
mirable help for understanding- and impressing Scripture, 
is so little used. It has been stated by some one, that ^ the 
Poor Man's Library" should always contain at least three 
volumes, the Bible, Psalm Book and Concordance. Surely 
these three ought to be the inmates of every dwelling of 
man. It is exceedingly useful in finding parallel passages, 
in fixing the scriptural meaning of words, and in finoing 
particular passages, that we may wish to use in meditation 
or otherwise. The best works of this kind in our language, 
are \inquestionably Cruden's and Butterworth's. Taylor's 
and Brown's are too small and imperfect, to answer the pur- 
pose in any considerable degree. Gaston's Collection of 
Scripture passages is a most valuable work, calculated to 
answer the same purpose in some respects, as a concord- 
ance. In this Collection, the Scriptures are principally 
inserted at large ; and it is excellent indeed for those, who 
wish to see in a few moments, what the Scriptures sajr of 
almost any sacred subject, that may occur to mind ; which, 
as the work has an excellent index, they can easily find. 
Butterworth's concordance, on account of its cheapness, 
will probably be preferred by most persons, to Cruden's.] 

IV. Consider the subject, of which the anthor is treat- 
ing, and by comparing other places, where he treats of the 
same subject^ you may learn nis sense in the place, which 
jow are reading, though some of the terms, wJiich he uses 
m those two places, may be very difierent 

And on the other hand, if the author uses the same 
words, where the subject of which he treats is not just the 
same, you cannot learn his sense by comparing those two 

Best interpreter of scripture ? | What is a concordance 1 

Bf eanin g of itUerpret ? I Whose are the best 1 

What book dues he mention, as I Two other things, most Impoftnl 
fery useful in finding parallels 1 ] to be considered i 
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places, though the mero words ma^ seexn to agree. For 
fomc authors, wh^m they are treating of a quite different 
subject, may use perhaps the sarao words in a Tery differ* 
ent sense, as Paul does "lie words faith and law ana righte- 
ousness. 

V. Obserye the scope and design of the writer ; inquire 
into his aim and end in tliat book or section or paragraph, 
which will help to explain particular sentences; for we 
suppose a wise and judicious writer directi his expressions 
generally toward his designed end. 

VI. When an author speaks of any subject occasionally, 
let his sense be explainea by those places, t^ here he treats 
of it distinctly and professedly. — Where ne treats of any 
subject in mystical or metaphorical terms, ejpMn them by 
other places, where he treats of the same subject in terms 
that are plain and literal. — Where he speaks m an oratori- 
cal, affecting or persuasive way, let this be explained by 
other places, where he treats or the same theme in a doc- 
trinal or instructive way. — Where the author speaks" more' 
strictly, and particularly on any theme, it will explain the 
more loose and general expressions. — Where no treats 
more largely, it wiU explain the shorter hints and brief in- 
timations ; and wheresover he writes more obscurely, search 
out some more perspicuous passages in the same writer, by 
which to determine the sense of tiiat obscurer language. 

VII. Consider not only the person, who is introduced 
speaking, but the persons, to whom the speech is directed, 
the circumstances of time and place, the temper and spirit 
of the speaker, as well as the temper and spint of the hear- 
ers. In order to interpret scripture well, there needs a 
good acouaintance with the Jewish customs, some knowl- 
edge of the ancient Roman and Greek times and manneis, 
which sometimes strike a strange and surprising light upon 
passages, which before were very obscure. 

Vlfi. In particular propositions, the sense of an author 
may be sometimes known by the inferences, which he 
draws from them ; and all those senses may be excluded^ 
which will not allow of that inference. 



How shall an antfaor be explain- 
ed, when be treats of a subiect oe- 
easionally ?— metaphorically ?— very 
briedy 1 — obscurely 1 — Meaning of 

In order to understand a speech, 
WlMit should we particularly con- 



Whkt customs should we knoWj 
In order to understand scripture ? 

How shall we gain an aciiuaint- 
ance with these .^ By studying 
Scripture history, Jnhn's Archeolo- 
gy! Brown's Dictionary of tli» 
Bible, Alexander's, Malcom's, Jte. . 

Remark upon inrerencesi 
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JMe, This rule indeeji is not alw&ys certain in reading^ 
and interpreting human authors ; because the^ may mis* 
take in drawing their inferences ; but in explaining scrip- 
ture, it is a sure rule : for the sacred and inspired writers 
always make just inferences from their own propositions. 
Yet even in them, we must take heed, that we do not mis- 
take an allusion for an inference ; which is many times in- 
troduced almost in the same manner. 

IX. If it be a matter of controversy, the true sense of 
th^ author is sometimes known bv the objections, tliat are 
brought against it So we majr be well assured, the apos- 
tle speaks against our justification in the sight of God, by 
our own works of holiness, in the 3d, 4th and 5th chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, because of tiie objection 
brought against him in the beginning of the 6th chapter, 
namely, What shall we say then ? ^all we continue in 
sin that grace may aboana ? which objection could never 
have been raised, if he had been proving our justification by 
our own works of riffhteousness. 

X. In matters of dispute, take heed of warping the sense 
of the writer to your own opinion, by any latent prejudices 
of self-love and a party spirit. It is this reigning principle 
of prejudices and party, that has given such a variety of 
senses both to the sacred writers and others, which would 
never have come into the mind of the reader, if he had not 
labored under some such prepossessions. 

XI. For the same reason; take heed of the prejudices of 
passion, malice, envy, pride or opposition to an author, 
whereby you may be easily tempted to put a ffdse and in- 
vidious sense upon his words. Lay aside therefore a carp- 
injr spirit, and read even an adversary with attention and 
diligence, with an honest design to find out his true mean- 
ing. Do not snatch at little lapses and appearances of mis- 
take, in opposition to his declared and avowQi) meaning ; 
nor impute any sense or opinion to him, which he denies to 
be his opinion, unless it be proved by the most plain and 
express language. 

Lastly, Kemember that you treat every author, writer, 



Why is not this a certain rule in 
reTation to human ai^tbors 1 

With retard to what writings, is 
it a certain nil« 1— Why 1 

By what special menns, may we 
sometimes understand controversial 
writings 1 

What special caution does he give 
ta mutters of controversy 1 



To what writinn, does this more 
particularly apply 1 

What book has probably been 
more roiaundeifltood , than any other? 

With what honest design, sliouM 
we read every author ? 

Golden rule for the treatment of 
authors *! 
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ff speaker, jusl as you yourselves would be willing to be 
treated by others, who are searching out the meaning of 
what you write or sp>ak ; and maintain upon youy spirit, an 
awful sense of the presence of God, who istlie judge of 
hearts, and will punish those who hy a base and dishonest 
turn of mind wilfully pervert the meaning of the sacred 
writers, or even of common authors, under the influence of 
culpable prejudices. See more. Logic, Part I. Chap. 6. 
Sec. 3. directions concerning tlie Definition of Names. 



CHAPTER IX, 



RULES OF IMPROVEMENT BY CONVERSATION. 

I. Ip we would improve our minds by conversation, it is 
a great happiness to be acauainted with persons wiser tiian 
ourselves. It is a piece or usefiil advice, therefore, to get 
the favor of their conversation frequently, as far as circum- 
stances will allow ; and if they happen to be a little reserved, 
use all obliging methods to' draw out of them, what may 
increase your own knowledge. 

II. Whatsoever company you are in, waste not the time 
in triflin? and impertinence. If you spend some hours 
among children, talk with them according to their capaci- 
ty ; mark the young buddings of infant reason; observe the 
different motions and distinct workings of the animal and 
Uie mind, as far you can discern them ; take notice, by what 
degrees, the little creature ffrows up to the use of ms rea- 
«oning powers, and what early prejudices beset and endan- 
ger hiS' understanding. By this means, you will learn how 
to address yourself to children for their benefit, and perhaps 
you may derive some useful philosophemes or theorems 
for your own entertainment. 

III. If you happen^ to be in company with a merchant or 
a sailor, a fanner or a mechanic, a milk maid or a spinster^ 
lead them into a discourse of the matters of their own pecu- 



Of whose inreseiice, should we 
maintain an awful sense 1 

With what kind of characterr , is 
It desirable to be acquainted 1 

What if they are reserved? 

In what situation, should we por- 
iicularly guard against spending our 



time in trifles ? 

How should we talk with chil- 
dren 1 
What should we mark in theirs.) 
On what, should we convene: 
With men of particular professiomi^ 
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liar province or profession ; for ever}' one knows, or shouldi 
know, his «own ousiness best In tnis i^euse, a common 
mechanic is wiser than a philosopher. Bj this means, yoiK 
may gain some improvement in knowledge from every aae 
you meet 

IV. Confine not yourself always to one sort of company, 
or to persons of the same party or opmion, either in matters 
of learning, religion or the civil life* lest if you should hap^ 
pen to be nursed up or educated in early mistake, you 
should be confirmed and established in the sam^ mistake, 
by conversing only with persons of the same sentiments. 
A free and general conversation with men of very various 
countries and of different parties, opinions and practices, so 
far as it may be done safely, is of excellent use to unde- 
ceive us in many wrong judgments, which we may have 
framed, and to lead us into juster thoughts. It is said, 
when the King of Siam first conversed wiUi some European 
merchants, who sought the favor of trading on Ids coAst 
he enquired of them some of the common appearances of 
emnmer and winter in their countiy; ana when they 
told him of water growing so hard m their rivers, that 
men and horses and laden carriages passed over it, and 
that rain sometimes fell down as \vnite and light as feath- 
ers, and sometimes almost as hard as stones, he would 
not believe a syllable they^said ; for ice, snow and hail, 
were names and things utterly unknown to him, and to his 
subjects in that hot climate. — ^He renounced all traffic witii 
8ucn shameful liars, and would not suffer them to trade with 
hispeople. Bee here the natural effects of gross ignorance. 

Conversation with foreigners on various occasions, has 
a happy influence to enlarge our minds, and to set them 
free from many errors and gross prejudices, we are ready 
to imbibe concerning them. Domicillus has never travel- 
led five miles from his mother's chimney ; and he imagines 
all outlandish men are Papishes, and worship nothing but 
a cross. Tityrus the shepherd, was bred up all his fife in 
the country, and never saw Rome. He fancied it to be 
only a huge village, and was therefore infinitely surprised 
to nnd such palaces, such streets, such glittering treasures 



From whom, may we gain im- 
provement ? 

Why should we converse with- 
▼ariout) associates ? To avoid mis- 
takes, «nd to {^in more acquaint- 
«ice with human nature. 

Wliat of the Icing of Siam > 



From what evil, will convemtioo 
with foreigners be likely to flnee ut? 

What did Tityrus fiincy Roirie to 
be? 

How was he a<foct«d wlieii be 
saw It 1 
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lad gB.y magnificence, as his first journey totlie cit}r shewed 
Uim, and with wonder he confesses his folly and mistake. 

Coni^ersation would have given Tityrus a better notion 
of Rome, though he had never happened to travel thither. 

V. In fnixed company araon^ acouaintance and stran- 
gers, endeavor to iearn something from all. Be swifl to 
hear; hot be cautious of your tongue, lest you betray your 
ignorance, and perhaps offend some of those who ara pro- 
Bent. The scripture severely censures those, who speak 
evil of tkc things they kiiow not. Ac<juaint yourself^ there- 
fore, sometimes with persons and parties, which are far dis- 
tant from your common life and customs. This is a way^ 
whereby you may form a wiser opinion of men and things 
PAve all filings, and hold fast that which is good, is a divine 
rule, and it comes from the Father of light and truth. ' But 
young persons should practise it indeed with due limitation 
and nnder the eye of their elders. - 

VI. Be not frighted nor provoked at opinions different 
from your own. Some persons are so confident, tliey are 
in the right, that they will not come within the hearing of 
any notions but their own. They canton out to'themselves 
a little province in the intellectual world, where they fancy, 
the light shines, and all the rest is darkness. They never 
venture into the ocean of knowledge, nor survey the riches 
of other minds, which are as solid and as useful, and per- 
haps are finer gold, than what they ever possessed. Let 
not men imagine, ^here is no certain troth but in tlie sci- 
ences which they study, and among that party, in \v11ich 
they were bom and educated. 

VII. Believe, that it is possible to learn something from 
persons much below yourself. We are all short-sighted 
creatures. Our views are also narrow and limited. We 
often see but one side of a matter, and do not extend our 

'Bight far and wide enough, to reach every thinff that has a 
connexion with the thing we talk of. We see out in part, 
and know but in part Therefore, it is no wonder, we form 
not right conclusions ; because we do not survey me whole 
of any subject or argument Even the proudest admirer 
of his own parts, might find it useful to consult with others, 
though of mferior capacity and penetration. We have a 

In what kind of company, nhoold | To what, ihould we be swift* 
we be imrticulariy cautious of speak- ) when in company ?— slow 1 
log 1— Why 1 } At what opinions, should we B<rt 

Of what things, sb.nld wejiever | be frightened or pcovoked ? Meaii- 
ipeak unfavorably > i ing of coutiim 7 . 
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different prospect of the same thin?, if I may so speak, ac* 
cording to the different position of our undorstandings to- 
wards it A weaker man may sometimes li^ht on notiona, 
which have escaped a wiser, and which me wiser man 
night make a happy use of, if he would condescend to tbko 
BoUce of them. ♦ 

VIII. It is of considerable advantage, when we are pur- 
stung any difficult point of knowledge, to have a society of 
ingenious correspondents at hand, to whom we may jjro- 
pose it ; for every man has something of a different geniusL 
and a various turn of mind, whereby the subject proposed 
will be shown in all its lights, represented in all its lorms, 
and eyeij side of it turned to view, tliat a juster judgment 
may be framed. 

DC. To make conversation more valuable and useful, 
whether it be in a designed or accidental visit, among per- 
sons of the same or ofTdifferent sexes, after the necessary 
salutations are finished, and tlie stream of common talk ' 
begins to hesitate, or runs flat and low, let some one per- 
son take a book, which may be agreeable to the whole com- 
pany, and by common consent, let him read in it ten lines, 
or a paragraph or two, or a few pag6s, till some word or 
sentence gives an occasion for any of the company ta offer 
a thought or two, relating to that subject. Interruption of 
the reader should be no blame ; for conversation is the busi- 
ness ; whether it be to confirm what the author says, or to 
improve it; to enlarge upon or to correct it; to object 
ag^nst it, or to ask any question that is a-kin to it ; and let 
every one that pleases add his opinion, and promote the 
conversation. When the discourse sinks again, or diverts 
to trifles, let him that reads pursue the page^ and read on 
further paragraphs or pages, till some occasion is given by 
a word or sentence, for a new discourse to be Started, and 
that witli the utmost cose and freedom. Such a method aa* 
this would prevent the hours of a visit from running all to 
waste ; and by this means, even among scholars, they wfll 
seldom find occasion for that too just and bitter reflection, 
** I have lost my time in^the company of the learned." 



Wby may we learn ■omething 
from inferiors ? 

Why ii it desirable to converse 
with others upoi» difficult points ? 

How may time be profitably spent, 
when- conversation declines 1 

When may any one interrupt the 
leaderl 



Why is not this uncivil? 

When should the reading recom- 
mence 1 

What evil may this method pi»< 
venti 

What bitter reflecUon might tt 
prevent among scholars ? 
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By such practice u this, youne ladies ma^ very honora- 
bly and agreeably improve tneir Hoars. Wmle one applies 
herself to reading, the others may employ their attention, 
among the various artiiices of the Qeedle. But let all of 
them make their occasional remarks or inquiries. This will 
guard a great deal of that precious time from modish trifling 
impertinence or scandal, which might otlierwise afford mat- 
ter for painful repentance. 

Observe tliis rule in general ; whensoever it lies m your 
power to lead the conversation, let it be directed to some 

Srofitable point of knowledge or practice, so far, as may be 
one with decency : and let not the discourse and the hours 
be suffered to run loose without aim or design ; and when 
a subject is started, pass not hastily to another, before yon 
have brought the present theme or discourse to some tol- 
erable issue : or there be a joint consent to drop it. 

X. Attend with sincere diligence, while any one of the 
company is declaring his sense of the question proposed. 
Hear the argument with patience, though it differ ever so 
much from your sentiments ; for you yourself are very de- 
sirous to be heard with patience by others who differ from 
you. Let not your thoughts be active and busy all the 
while, to find out somethmg to contradict, and oy what 
means to oppose the speaker, especially in matters which 
arc not brought to an issue. This is a frequent and un- 
happy temper and practice. You should rather be intent 
and solicitous to take up the mind and meaning of the 
speaker, zealous to seize arid approve all that is true in his 
discourse; nor yet should you want courage to oppose 
where it is necessary ; but let your modesty and patience, 
and a friendly temper, be as conspicuous as your zeal. 

XI. When a man speaks witli much freedom and ease, 
and gives his opinion in the plainest language of common 
sense, do not presently imagme you shall gain nothing by 
his company. Sometimes you will find a person, who in 



How may this method be im- 
proved by a circle of ladies 1 

To what, should we direct the 
coiiTersation, whea we can take the 
leadl 

How shall we decide, whether 
we ought to take the lead in con> 
versation 1 By considering our age, 
qaalifications and circumstances. 

First of 3 inreat rules for those, 
who are qualified to lead In con- 
versation Be willing to take the 
9* 



lead, when duty requires. 

Second 1 Never engross eonvn^ 
sation, when others should speak. 

Third.' Always keep the cciv 
versation opon some profitable sub- 
ject. 

What does Watts say with regard 
to changing subjects 1 

In what manner, should we heat 
the remarks of others 1 

What should we do, rather thiui 
find out something to contradict 1 
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bis conversation or his writings, delivers his thoughts in so 
plain, so easy, so familiar and perspicuous a manner, thirl 
you both unaerstand and assent to every tiling he says, 
as fast as you read or |^ear it Hereupon some hearers have 
been ready to conclude in haste, " Surely this man says 
none but common things. I knew as nmch before, or I 
could have said all this myself." This is a frequent mis- 
take. Pellucido was a very gre^t genius. When he spoke 
in the senate, he was wont to convey his ideas in so simple 
and happy a manner, as to instruct and convince every 
hearer, and to inforce the conviction thresh the whole 
illustrious assembly ; and that, with so much evidence, that 
you would have been ready to wonder, that every one who 
spoke had not said the same thins[s. But Pellucido was the 
only man that could do it, the only ^eaker who had attain* 
ed this art and honor. 

XIL If any thing seems dark in the discourse of yoinr 
companion, so that you have not a clear idea of what is 

rken, endeavor to obtain a clearer conception of it by a 
ent manner of inquiry. «- Do not chaise the speaker with 
obscurity, either in his sense or his words ^ but intreat his 
favor to relieve your own want of penetration, or to add an 
enlightening' woi^ or two, that you may take up his whole 
meaning. 

If dimculties arise in your mind, and constrain your dis- 
sent to the things spoken, represent what objections some 
persons would be ready to make against the sentiments of 
the speaker, without telling him, you oppose. This man- 
ner or address carries something more modest and obliging 
in it, than to appear to raise objections of your own, by way 
of contradiction to him that spoke. 

XIII. When you are forced to differ from him, who de- 
tivers his sense on any point, yet agree as far as you can, 
and represent how far you agree ; and if there be any room 
for it, explain tlie words of the speaker in a sense, to which 
you can in general assent, ana so agree witii lum ; or at 
least, by a small addition or alteration of his sentiments, 
shew your own sense of things. It is the practice and de- 



In whnt manner, did Pellucido 
apeak in the senate ? 

With what efieal 

At what, would the hearers be 
ieady to wonder 1 

Who else could speak like Pel- 
lucido 1 

What if the speaker's remarlcs are 



obscure ? 

With what, should we aot ehaift 
an obscure speaker 1 

What if yo«i dissent from him? 

Benefit of this manner of address f ' 

When you are forced to difHn 
from the speaker, in what manner 
sJiould you express the difierencel 
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lighl of a candid h!}arcr, to make it appear, hcvw unwilliRg 
he is tx> differ from hiia that speaks. Let the speaker know, 
that it is nothinv but truth constrains you to oppose hhn ; 
and let the difference be always exprest in few and civil 
and chosen words, such as mve the leajt ofience. And be 
careful always to take Solomon's rule with you, and let 
your correspondent fairly finish his speec>i l^efore you re- 
ply : for he that answerotn a matter, before he heareth it, it 
. IS folly and shame unto him. Prov. 18 : 13. 

A little watchfulness, care and practice in younger life, 
will render all these things more easy, fhmiliai, and natural 
to you, and will grow into habit 

XIV. As you should carry about with you a constant and 
sincere sense of your own ignorance, so you should not be 
afraid nor ashamed to confess this ignorance, by taking all 
proper opportunities to inquire for farther information; 
whether it be the meaning of a word, the nature of a thing, 
the reason of a proposition, the custom of a nation, &c 
Never remain in iCTiorance for want of asking. 

Many a person nad arrived at some considerable degree 
of knowledge, if he had not been full of self-conceit, and 
imagined, that he had known enough already, or else was 
ashamed to let others know, that he was unacquainted with 
it God and man are ready to teach the meek, the humble 
and the ignorant; but he that fancies himself to know any 
particular subject well, or that will not venture to ask a 
question about it, such a one will not put himself into the 
way of improvement, by inquiry and diligence. A fool may 
be wiser in his own conceit, than seven men who can ren- 
der a reason ; and such a one is very likely to be an ever- 
lasting fool ; and perhaps also it is a silly shame, which ren 
de:s his folly incurable. 

XV. Be not too forward, especially in the younffer par* 
of life, to determine any question in company, witn an in* 
fallible and peremptory sentence, nor speak with assuming 
airs, and a decisive tone of voice. A youn^ man in the 
presence of his eldei^p, should rather hear ana attend, nni 



Why should we wait, till the 
•peaker has finished his remark, be- 
wn we reply to it 1 

For want of what, should we 
■ever remain in ignonincK 1 

Why are some ashamed to ask 
questions 1 

Effect or self-conceit upon im- 
provement in Icnowledee 1 

Whom are God and man willing 



to instruct 1 

Who is wiser in hia own coneeR, 
than 7 men, that can render a fo^ 
soni 

Who should especially puanl 
aeainst forwardness in deciding a 
question ? 

flow should a voung man gen 
ernlly conduct in the presence of bk 
elders 1 
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weigh the arguments, which are brought for the proof <n 
refutation of any doubtful proposition. When it is youl 
turn to speak, propose your thoughts rather in way of 
inquiry. By this means your mind will be kept in a fitter 
temper to receive truth, and you will be more ready to cor- 
rect and improve your own sentiments, where you nave not 
been too positive m affirming them. But if you have mag- 
isterially decided the point, you will find a secret unwilling- 
ness to retract, though you should feel an inward convic- 
tion, that you were in the wrong. 

XVI. It is ffranted, indeed, that a season may happen, 
when some boul pretender to science may assume haughty 
and positive airs to assert and vindicate a gross and dan- 
gerous error, or to denounce and vilify some very impor- 
tant truth: and if he has a popular talent of talkmg, 
and there be no remonstrance maae against him, the com- 
pany may be tempted too easily to give their assent to the 
impudence and infallibility of the presumer. They may 
imagine, a proposition so much vilined can never be true, 
and that a doctrine, which is so boldly censured and de- 
nounced, can never be defended. Weak minds are too 
ready to persuade themselves, that a man would never talk 
with so much assurance, unless he were certainl3r in the 
right, and could well maintain and prove what he said. By 
this means, truth itself is in danger of being betrayed or 
lost, if there be no opposition made to such a pretending 
talker. 

Now in such a case, even a wise and a modest man may 
assume airs too, and repel insolence with its own weapons. 
There is a time, as Solomon the wisest of men teaches us, 
when a fool should be anawered according to his folly, lest 
he be wise in his own conceit, and l»st others too easily 
yield up their feith and reason to his imperious dictates, 
Couraffe and positiveness are never more necessary than 
on such an occasion. But it is good to join some argument 
with them, of real and convincing force ; and let it be 
stronffly pronounced too. 

When such a resistance is made, you will find some of 

In what manner, should he pro- | With what, may we ■ometfiiMi 
fcwe hia thoughts I—Why ? j repel the insolence of such a man 1 

What if he decides a point with | What caution should we use ia 
great con 6dencej and is afterwards | such aca«e? Not thus to oppose, 
'•oii'vinGed of his error 1 i unless we are very sure to conquer. 

What are wenic minds ready to | Of what, is there danger in simIi 
conclude concerning a man wlio j a case? Furious debate, 
talks with great assurance 1 j 
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these bold talkers will draw in their horns, when theii 
fierce and feeble pushes against trutli and reason are repel- . 
led with pushing and confidence. It is a pity indeed, that 
truth should ever need such sort of derences. But we 
know, that a triumphant assurance has sometimes support- 
ed gross falsehoods, and a whole company have been cap- 
tivated to error by tliis means, till some man with equal 
assurance has rescued them. It is a pity that any momen- 
tous point of doctrine should happen to fall under such 
reproaches, and require such a mode of vindication ; though 
if I happen to hear it, I ought not to turn my back and 
sneak off in silence, and leave the truth to lie baffled, bleed- 
ing and slain. Yet I must confess, I should be glad to 
have na occasion ever to fight with any man of this sort of 
"weapons, even tliough I should be so happy as to silence 
- liis insolence, and obtain an evident victory. 
*XVII. Be not fond of disputing every thinff Pro and 
Con^ nor indulge yourself, to shew your talent of attackin^g 
and defending. A logic, which teaches nothing else, is 
little worth. This temper and practice will lead you just 
so far out of the way of knowledge, and divert your honest 
inquiry after the truth, which is debated or sought In set 
disputes, every little straw is often seized, to support oui 
own cause ; every tiling, that can be drawn in any way, to 
give color to our argument, is advanced, and that perhaps 
with vanity and ostentation. This puts the mind out or.a 
proper posture to seek and receive the truth. 

XVIII. Do not bring a warm party-spirit into free con- 
versation^ which is designed for mutual improvement in tlie 
search ot truth. Take need of allowing yourself in those 
self-satisfied assurances, which keep the doors of the un- 
derstanding barred fast against the admission of any new 
sentiraents. Let your soul be ever ready to hearken to 
further discoveries, from a constant and ruling conscious- 
ness of our present fallible and imperfect state ; and make 
it appear to your friends, that it is no hard task for you to 
■learn and pronounoe those little' words, 1 w<m9 mtstaken^ how 
hard soever it is for the bulk of mankind to pronoQRce 
them. 

XIX. As you may sometimes raise inquiries for youff 
own instruction and improvement, ftnd dra^ir out the leam^ 

Tnflaenceof a disputatious spirit { . What little hiimiliatinjr worc'f 
upon the acquisition oftruth 1 j should win be willing to pionbunw, 

What is said of a logic, that teach- 1 when convinced of errot 1 
M nothing else ? i * * 
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in J, wisdom and fine sentiments of your friends, who per • 
haps may be too reserved or modest ; so at otlier times, if 
you perceive a person unskilful in the matter of debate, 
you may by questions aptly proposed in the Socratic method, 
lead him into a clearer knowledge of the subject Then 
you become his instructor, in such a manner, as may not 
appear to make yourself his superior. 

XX, Take heed of affecting always to shine in company, 
above the rest and to display the ricnes of your own under- 
standing or your oratory, as though you would render your- 
self admirable to all that are present. This is seldom well 
taken in polite company. Much less should you use such 
forms of speech, as would insinuate the ignorance or dul- 
ness of those, with whom you converse. 

XXI. Though you should not affect to flourish^in a co- 
pious harangue and diffusive style in company, yet neither 
should you rudely interrupt and reproach nim that happens 
to use It ; but when he has done speaking, reduce his sen- 
timents into a more contracted form; not with a show of 
correcting, but as one who is doubtful whether you hit upon 
his true sense or not. Thus matters may be brought more 
easily from a wild confusion, into a single point, questions 
may be sooner determined, and difficulties more easily 
removed. 

*XXII. Be not so ready to charge ignorance, prejudice 
and mistake upon others, as you are to suspect yourself 
of them ; and m order to show,* how free you are from pre- 
judices, learn to bear contradiction with patience. Let it 
De easy to you to hear your own opinion strongly opposed, 
especially m matters, which are doubtful and disputable 
among men of sobriety and virtue. Give a patient hearing 



Whnt if you see a person unskil- 
ful in debate ? 

Wliat is said of attempting to 
fain admiration in company! We 
»hould never attempt it. 

What should we be more ready to 
vispect in ourselves, than to cliarge 
•pon others 1 

When charged with these, what 
rvply may we sometimes qiiakel 
This remark of Watts. ^ 

With what feelings,*' should we 
learn to bear contradiction 1 

What advantage will this give us ? 
"^Ve shall be much better able to per- 
leive and defend the truth. 

Why shouM we be witling to 



listen patiently to arguments on all 
sides 1 For the sake of gaining and 
supporting truth, and maintaining a 
character for candor. 

Why «houId we be willing some* 
times, to listen to remarks, that ap- 
pear frivold^is 1 The remarks may 
really be much better, than they 
seem ; and our remarks may some* 
times appear equally frivolous to 
others. 

Meaning oi frivolous 1 

What if we certainly know, that 
another»s remarks are frivolous t 
We may perhaps do him much good 
by kindly sliowing him, that thev 
are so 
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to arguments on all sides. Otherwise you give the com* 
panv occasion to suspect, that it is not tlie evidence of 
trutn| which has led you into this opinion, but some lazy ' 
anticipation of judgment, some beloved presumption, some 
iong arid rash possession of a party scheme, in which yoa 
cjjBsire to test undisturbed. If your assent has been estab- 
iished upon just and sufficient grounds, why should you be 
afraid to let the truth be put to the trial of argument ? 

XXIII. Banish utterly out of all conversation, and es* 
pecially out of all learned and intellectual conference, 
every thing, that tends to provoke passion, or raise a fire it 
the blood. Let no sharp language, nor noisy exclamation, 
no sarcasms or biting jests be heard among you ; no per- 
verse or invidious consequences be drawn from each other's 
opinions, and imputed to the person. Let there be no wil- 
ful perversion of another's meaning ; no sudden seizure of 
a lapsed syllable to play upon it, nor any abused construc- 
tion of an innocent mistalce. Suffer not your tongue to 
insult a modest opponent, that begins to yield. Let there 
be no crowing and triumph, even where there is evident 
victory on your side. All these things are, enemies to 
friendship, and the ruin of free conversation. The impar- 
tial search of truth requires all calmness and serenity, all 
good temper and candor. Mutual instruction can never be 
attained m the midst of passion, pride and clamor, unleSs 
we suppose, in the midst of such a scene, there is a loud 
and penetrating lecture read by both sides on the folly and 
shameful infirmities of human nature. 

XXIV. Whensoever, therefore, any unhappy word shall 
arise in company, that might give you a reasonable disgust, 
suppress the rismg resentment, be it ever so just, and com- 
mand your soul and your tongue into silence, lest you can- 
cel the hopes of all improvement for that hour, and trans- 
form the learned conversation into the mean and vulgai 
form of reproaches and railing. The man, who begun to 
break the peace in such a society,*will fall under the shame 
and conviction of such a silent reproof, if he has any thing 

What should we banish from | sin and folly 1 
converaation, in order lo preserve I What does the Scripture say ol 
peace*! | the damnation of those, who do 

What caution should we exercisef I evil,- that good may cornel Rom. 
when our opponent begins lo yield ? j 3 : 8. 



What is the only instruction, we | Wiiat if something oceun, that ta 
,n gain froa» passion, pride and j 
amor ? j 

8ho!ild we Bin, and piny the fiiol. 
fbr Uie snke of lecuning ilic evils: of j 



ean gain from passion, pride and i very irritating 1 

clamor ? I Who will he likely to feel such a 

8ho!ild we Bin, and piny the fiiol. | silent re proof 1— Moaning of irfttatsl 
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ingenuous about him. If this should not be sufficient^ let a 
grave admonition, or a soft and gentle turn of wit^ with aii 
air of pleasantry, give the warm disputer an occasion t& 
Btop tne progress of his indecent £u:e, if ncX to retract the 
mdecency, and quench the flame. 

XXV. Inure yourself to a candid and obliging mannei 
in all your conversation, and acquire the ait of pleasing 
address, even when you teach, as well as when you leam^ 
and when you oppose, as well as when you assert or prove. 
This dogree or politeness is not to be attained, without tc 
diligent attention to such directions, as are> here laid down, 
and a frequent exercise and practice of them. 

XXVI. If you would know what sort of companions you 
should select for the cultivation and advantage of the mind, 
the general rule is, choose such as by their brightness of 
parts and their diligence in study, or by their superior ad- 
vancement in learning, or peculiar excellency in any art 
science or Accomplishment, divine or human, may be capa- 
ble of administering to your improvement ; and be sure to 
maintain and keep some due regard to their moral charac- 
ter always, lest while you wander in quest of intellectual 
gain, you fall into the contagion of irreligion and vice. No 
wise man would venture into a house infected with the 
{xlague, in order to see the finest collections of any virtuoso 
m Europe. 

XXVII. Nor^ is it every sober person of your acquaint- 
ance, no, nor every man of bright parts, or rich in learning, 
that is fit to engage in free conversation for the inquiry 
after truth. Let a person have ever so illustrious talents, 
yet he is not a proper associate for such a purpose, if he lie 

^ under any of the following infirmities ; * 



To what manner of cativersation, 
fhould we inure ourselves ?— Mean- 
ing of mT£r«? 

What will afford the best oppor- 
tunity to cultivate such a manner? 
Oood company. ^ 

Where is it most desirable, that 
every person should find such cora- 
I pany 1 At home. 

How might the members of most 
fitniilifBs greatly improve their man- 
ners 'I By treating each other much 
more kindly and politely, and by 
special efforts to cultivate propriety 
(tf flpeech and behavior. 

Against what, should such re- 
formers particularly guard 1 Affec- 



tation. 

Wliat if any^one should exchange, 
awkwardness and rusticity for «* 
fectation 1 Be would malse a bad 
bargain. 

VVhat shall, we think of those, 
who consider it of very little impor- 
tance, how they regulate their man- 
ners in the family circle ? They do 
exceedingly err. 

analities, desirable inacompan- 
fbnl 

dualities, undesirable in a com- 
panion? Reserve, pride, dogma 
tism, assuming forwaidness, imper- 
tinent loqnacity, fret fulness, affects, 
llcm of wit, jealousy, tc. 
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1 If fee be exceedingly reserved, and has either na iit. 
«UnatiQD to discourse, or no tolerable capacity of speech 
«ad language for tlie communication of his sentiments ; 

2. If lie Be haughty and proud of his knowledge, imperi- 
ous in his airs, and always tond of imposing his sentiments 
an all the coni^any ; 

3. If he be positive and dogmatical in his own opinions, 
. md will dispute to the end ; if he will resist the brightest 

evidence of truth, rather than suffer himself to be over- 
oome, or yield to the plainest and strongest reasonings ; 

4 If he be one, who always affects to outshine all the 
company, and delight to hear mmself talk and liourish upon 
a subject, and make long harangues, while the rest must be 
all silent and attentive ; 

5. If ho be a person of a whiffling and unsteady turn of 
wind, who cannot keep to a point of controversy ; out wan- 
ders from it perpetually, and is alwavs solicitous to say 
something, wnetrier it be peitinent to the question or not ; 

6. If he be fretful and peevish, and given to resentment 
apon all occasions ; If he know not how to bear contradie- 
tiop, or be ready to take things in a wrong sense ; and if he 
be swift to feel a supposed offence, or to imagme lumself 
affronted, and tlien break out into a sudden passion, or re- 
tain silent and sullen wrath ; 

7. If he affect wit on all occasions, and be full of his cpn- 
ceits and puns, quirks or quibbles, jests and repartees; 

. these may agreeably entertain and animate an hour of 
mirth ; but they have no place in the search after truth ; 

8. If he carry always about him, a sort of craft and cun- 
ning and disguise, and act rather like a spy, than a friend. 
Have a care of such a one, as wDl make an ill use of free- 
dom in conversation, and immediately charge- heresy upon 
you, when you happen to differ from those sentiments, 
which authority or custom has established. 

In short, you should avoid^ the man in such select con- 
versation, who practises any thing, that is unbecoming the 
character of a sincere, free and open searcher after truth 

Now tiiough you may pay all the relative duties of life to 
persons of these unhappy qualifications, and treat them with 
decency and love, so far as religion and humanity oblige 
you, yet take care of entering into a free debate or maitteri 
of truth or falsehood in their company, and especially about 
the principles of religion. I confess, if a person of'^such a 

Can you think of any others, not I Where should we espedaJly watcb 
kere mentioned ? j asatnsl tkeM evils ? 

10 
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temper happens to judge and talk well on such a sutjeci,. 
you may hear him with attention, and derive what profit you 
can fiwm hia discourse ; but he is by no means to oe chosen 
for a free conference in matters of inquiry and knowledge. 
' XXVIII. While I would persuade you to beware of such: 
persons, and abstain from too much freedom of discourse 
among them, it is very' natural to infer, that you should 
watclv against the working of these evil (qualities in your 
own breast, if you happen to be tainted witli any of them 
yourself. Men of learmng and ingenuity will justly avoid 
your acauaintance, when they find such an unhappy and 
unsociable temper prevailing in you. 

XXIX. To conclude ; when you retire from company, 
tlaten converse with yourself in solitude, and inquire, what 
you have learnt for the improvement of your understand- 
ings or for the rectifying your inclinations ; for the increase 
CH your virtues, or the meliorating of your conduct and 
behavior in any future parts of life. If you have seen some 
of your company candid, modest, humble in their manner, 
wise and sagacious, just and pious in their sentiments,' 
polite and graceful, as well as clear and strong in their 
expression, and universally acceptable and lovely in tlieir 
behavior, endeavor to impress the idea of all these upon 
your memory, and treasure them up for your imitation. 

XXX. If the laws of reason, ae&ency and civility have 
not been well observed among your associates, take notice 
of those defects, for your own improvement ; and from every 
occurrence of this kind, remark something to imitate or to 
avoid, in elegant, polite and useful conversation. Perhapa 
you will find, that some persons present have really dis- 
pleased the company, by an excessive and too visible 
affectation to please; that is, by giving loose to servile 
flattery, or promiscuous jpraise ; while others were as ready 
to oppose and contradict every thing said. Some have 
deserved just censure for a morose ana aifected taciturnity^ 
Others have been anxious and careful, lest their sOencd 
•hould be interpreted a want of sense ; and therefore, they 



What inquiry should w« make of 
ouraeives, when we retire from com- 
pany ?— Meaning oi meliorate 1 

What improvement should we 
malceof the example of those, who 
hate shone in company with supe- 
rior lustre and loveliness ?— of bad 
uamp:es 1 

What mnf sometimes be ni\un- 
lM4>py effect of lo3 great a desire to 



please 1 

Whom should weJtrive to please, 
more than men ? " 

For what object may we pleaM 
men 1 Rom. 15 : Q. 

What class of men, is it moll 
desirable to please 1 The wise and 
goi»d. 

Best wny to please the wise aa4 
good : To pieasti God. 
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\iave ventured to make speeches, though they hid nbiung 
to say, which was wortn hearino;. Perhaps you will ob- 
serve, that one was ingenious in his tlioughts, and bright in 
his language ; but he was so full of himself, that he let it 
tall on all tSe company ; that he spoke well indeed, but that 
he spoke too long, and did not allow equal liberty or time 
to his associates. You will remark, that another was ftiU 

^charffed, or let out his words, before his friend had done 
BpeaSing, or impatient of the least opposition to any thing 
he said. You will remember, that some persons have talk- 
ed at large, and with great confidence, of things, which they 
understood not, and others counted every thing tedious and 
intolerable, that was spoken upon subjects out of their own 
sphere, and they would fain confine the conference entire- 
ly within the limits of their own narrow knoidtedge and 
study. The 'errors of conversation are almost infinite. * 

XaXL By a review of such irregularities as these, you 
may learn to avoid those follies and instances of ill con- 

• duct, which spoil good conversation, or make it less agreea- 
ble and less useful ; and by decrees you will acquire that 

, delifi^htful and easy manner oi address and behavior in all 
useiul correspondences, which may render your company 
every where desired and beloved : and at the same time, 
among ^the best of your companions, you may make the 
highest improvement in your own intellectual acquisitions, 
that the discourse of mortal creatures will allow, under all 
our disadvantages in this sorry state of mortality. But 

' there is a day coming, when we shall be seized away from 
this lower class in Qie school of knowledge, where we la- 
bor under the many danglers and darknesses, the errors and 
the incumbrances of flesn and blood, and our conversation 
will be with angels, and more illuminated spirits in the 
upper regions of Qie universe. 



Why do many make speeches) 
wben they have nothing to say 
worth hearing? 

Bt imitating the excellences and 
■raiding the faults, (hat we witness 
In company, what manner of ad- 
iress may we gradually acquire 1 

What more solid acquisitions may 

' 1 ? qnent 1 Speaking thus is eloquence. 

I .uk#>.>ak «»4II mi>e\A «rmAn k^km 



iUi whoan, will g^aod men eon. 



verse hereafter 1 

* Five qualifications most desirablt 
for conversation? Piety know.- 
edge, mental Improvement, eU^ 
(ixhnce and good manners. 



If a person can converse properly, 
fluently, pleasingly and forcibly, la 
it needful, that he should be do- 
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Whtt branch of knowledge most 
helpi all olhers 1 

Wbat koiportant bistructions may 
we reeetve from that scripture, 
wJiich reprMBRts the good man aa 
bringing forth his fruit id his season f 

In what manner, should a pupil 
. discuss a point with his teacher 1 

How may time be profitably spent, 
when conversation aecfmes ? 

Uow should a young man general- 
ly conduct in presence of his elders ? 

What are some csasons, why a 
learned man may be a very bad 
teacher? 

Why ahoold a teacher have a 
good moral CTiaracter ? 
' How should a pupil honor his 
teacher? 

What science investigates and 
explains the sense of words and 
pbcases ? 

To what, should we direct the 
- conversation) when we take th€ 
lead? 

With wbat feelings, should we 
learn to bear contradiction 1 

Qualiflcat^ons desirable in a teacb^ 
erl 

Why should a teacher have zeal 1 

Why should a pupil attend school 
punctually 1 

What should a pupil do before he 
decides a point against his teacher 1 

Three principal methods of leani- 
ing the meaning of words 1 

How than we decide, whether we 
ougut to take the lead in oonveraa- 
tionl 

Why should we listen patiently 
to arguments on all sides 1 

Why should a teacher be pioat ? 

Why should a teacher be aflee- 
tlonate 1 

What should we think of a teach- 
er, who is unwilling to be taught by 
lilfl pupil? 

How does a child begin to learn 
the meaning of words? 

In order to understand a speech, 
what should we particularly con- 
etder? 

In wlmt mannei. did Pellucido 
■peak in the senate 1 

Why should we be willing some- 
traes to listen to remarks thnt appear 
ftivoloas 1 

Whose salvation should a teacher 



make specif ethtta to promote 1 

What should a pupil do, before b« 
decides a point against his teacher "i 

Why is meekness desirable in a 
teacher ? 

How should we talk with chil- 
dren 1 

In what kind of company, shouUf 
we be particularly cautious of speak- 
ingi • 

When we differ from aspeak«r» 
id what manner, should we ezpreae 
the difference ? 

Why should we banish from con- 
versation, all provocatives to pae» 
sions 1 

What If we know to do good, and 
do it not 1 

What is true politeness 1 

Why should a pupil attend schcibl 
constantly 1 

Who should co-operate with tefteb 
ers for the improvement of theit 
pupils 1 

With what honest design, shouM . 
we read every author 1 

Why are some ashamed to ask 
questions ? 

Five qualifications most desirable 
in a companion 1 . 

W^hat branch of insthiction is II. 
most important for a teacher to in- ■ 
culcate? 

What is inculcated by that scrip>- 
ture, which says, Gharity doth not 
behave itself unseemly 1 

For what purpose, should parent*, 
teachers, ministers, school commit- 
tees, &e. co-operate ? 

Golden rule for the treatment ot 
authors 1 

To what king, did some Eurt^wMi 
merchants give some account of 
the effects of cold ? 

Mention some qualities, that mp" 
pear undesiraUe in a companion 1 

How does religion help a pupil** 
progress in all other branches 1 

IIow should a teacher prorool* 
freedom of tliougbt in his pupils 1 

How do children often get wrong 
ideas of words 1 

With wbat, should ire compere 
an author's words and phrases, In 
order to undersfiind them 1 

Why should we cttn verse with 
various associates? 
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CHAPTER X. 

or DISPUTES. 

I. Um>er the general head of Conversation for the [m- 
proyement of the ^ Mind, we may rank the practice of 
disputing ; that is/ when two or more persons appear to 
mamtain different sentiments, and defend their own, or 
oppose the other's opinion, in alternate discourse, by some 
metliods of argument. 

II. As these disputes oflen arise in good earnest, where 
the two contenders do really believe the different proposi- 
tions, which they support ; so sometimes they are appoint- 
ed, as mere trials of the students' skill in academies, or 
schools. Sometimes they are practised, and that with ap- 
parent fervor in courts of iudicaturOj by lawyers, in order 
to gain the fees of their clients, while both sides perhaps 
are really of the same sentiment, with regard to the cause 
which is tried. 

. III. In common conversation, disputes arc often managed 
without any forms of regularity or order ; and they turn to 

good or evil purposes, chiefly according to the temper of 
le disputants. They may sometimes be successful to 
search out truth, sometimes effecti:al to maintain truth, and 
convince the mistaken ; but at other times.' a dispute is a 
mere scene of battle, in order to victory and vain triumph. 



DispuTBt. — Meaning of dispute 1 

How are disputes generally mana- 
ged in conversation i 

According to wliat. do disputes 
(pnerally produce good or evil 1 

What may disputes soiytimes 
enable us to search out ana main- 
tain! 

What Scripture authority have we 
IB show, that disputinft may be 
light 1 Paul disputed daily in the 
school of Tyrannus ; and we are 
exhorted to contend earnestly for the 
faith, cnce delivered to the saints. 
AcU 19 : 9. Jude : 3. 

How does the latter text show, 
that we should sometimes dispute 1 
We must doubtless contend for the 
faith by argument ; and this is d*s- 
puling. *■ 

lOe 



What shall we think of the max- 
im, adopted by some, *' Never dis- 
pute about religion 1** It seems to 
be as unscrtptural, as it is unrea- 
sonable. 

Has not disputing done piore ham 
than good 1 Probably not. 

What good has ever been done by 
disputing 1 Most important truths 
have been maintained, and spread 
for and wide. 

How do missionaries propagate 
the gospel 1 In a great measure, by 
disputing. 

Would it not be l)etter to propa- 
gate the gospel by preaching 1 1 he 
missionaries do preach ; but, theii 
doctrine being disputed, they must^ 
like Paul, defend it by dUputation. 



il4 OF OlftPUTES. 

IV. There are some few general rules, whicli should be 
observed in all debates whatever, if we i^ould find out truth 
by them, or convince a friend of his error, even though they 
be not managed according to any settled forms of disputa- 
tion. As there are almost as many opmions and judgments 
of things, as there are persons, so when several persons 
happen to meet, and confer together upon any subject, they 
are ready to declare their different sentiments, and simport 
them by such reasonings, as they are capalde o£ This is 
called debating, or disputing, as is above aescribed. 

V. When persons begin a debate, they should always 
take care, that they are agreed in some general principlea 
or propositions, which eitlier more nearly or remotely anecf 
the question in hand ; for otherwise, they have no founda 
tion or hope of convincing each' other. They must have 
some couunon ground to stand upon, while tney maintait 
the contest 

When they find that they agree in some remote proposi 
' tions, then let them search farther, and inquire, how neai 
they approach to each other's sentiments ; and whatsoevei 
propositions tliey agree in^ let these lay a foundation foi 
the mutual hope of conviction. Hereby you will be pre- 
vented from running, at every turn, to some original and 
remote propositions and axioms, which practice Doth en- 
tangles and prolongs a dispute. As for instance, if there 
was a debate proposed between a Protestant and a Papist, 
whether there he such a place as purgatory; let them 
remember, that they botli agree in this point, that Christ 
has made satisfaction or atonement for sin, and upon this 
ground, let them both stand, while they search out the con- 
troverted doctrine of purgatory, by way of coqference ot 
debate. 

VI. The question should be cleared from all doubtful 
terms* and needless additions ; and all things, that belong 
to the question, should be expressed in plain and intelligi- 
ble language. This is so necessary a tning, that witliout 
it, men win be exposed to such sort of ridiculous contests 
as was found one day between the two unlearned combat* 
ants Sartor and Sutor, who assaulted and defended the 

In what, does it seem needfu], | make, when they find, they an 
that disputants should be a^eed 1 | agreed in some points? 

Wiiy 1 Unless they are agreed in | From what, should the quetticNI 
■ome points, thvre seems to be no | be cleiired 1 

fimndation, upon wliich, to rest an \ In what kind of language, ■hoold 
•rpsiincnt. j the question be stated! 

What inquiry should dir^putants j l/poj^ what doctrine, did Sartnff 
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ioctrine ol transubstimtiation witk much zeal and violence. 
But Latino happening to come into their company, and 
inquiring the subject of their dispute, asked each of them, 
what he meant by that long hard word trarhsubstantiatioju 
Sutor readily informed him, that he understood bowing at 
the name of Jesus. But Sartor assured him, that he meant 
tiothing btit bowing at the high altar. ** No wonder then," 
8iud Latlio, * that you cannot agree, when you neither un- 
derstand one anotner, nor the word, about which you con- 
tend.'' I think the whole family of the Sartors and Sutors 
would be wiser, if they avoided such kind of debates, till 
they understooa the terms better. But alas ! even their 
wives eaxry on such conferences. The other day, one was 
heard in the street, explaining to her less learned neigh- 
bor, the meaning of metaphysical science : and she assured 
her, that as physics were medicines for uie body, so meta- 
physics was physic for the soul. Upon this, they went on 
to dispute the point, how far the divine excelled the doctor. 
Vli. And not omy the sense and meaning of the words 
used in the question, should be settled and adjusted be- 
tween the disputants, but the precise point of inquiry should 
be distinctly nxed ; the question in debate should be limited 
precisely to its special extent, or declared to be taken in its 
more general sense. As for instance, If two men ar^ con- 
tending whether civil govermnent be of divine right or not ; 
here it must be observed, the question is not whether mon- 
archy in one man, or a republic in multitudes of the people, 
or an aristocracy in a few of the chief, is appointed of God 
as necessary ; out whether civil government in its most 
general sense, or in any form whatsoever, is derived from 
uie will and appointment of God? Again, The point of 
inquiry should be limited further. Thus, the question is 
hot wliether goveminent comes from the will qf God, by 
the light of revelation : for that is granted ; but whether it 
is derived from the will of God, by the liffht of reason toa 
This sort of specification or limitation ofthe question pre- 
vents the disputants 'from wandering away from the precise 
point of inquiry. 



ftnd Sutor dispute ? 

Meaning of transubstantiation ? 

What did Sutor suppose, it meant? 

Wliat did Sartor ? , 

What did Latino say to them 1 

Cl«»\v long should the whole family 
'jf Sirlors aud Sutors avoid debate 1 



What precise point should 1m 
clearly settled in every dispute! 

What evil does this specification 
tend to [ire vent ? 

What if the terms could lie clearly 
defined, and the precise point of in- 
quiry settled, in relation to everi^ 
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It is this trifling humor or dishonest artifice of changing 
the question, and wandering away from the first point of 
debate, which gives endless fenj^th to disputes, and causes 
both the disputants to part without any satisfaction. And 
one chief occasion of it is this. When one of the combat- 
ants feels his cause run low and fail, and is just ready to.be 
confuted and demolished, he is tempted to step aside, to 
avoid the blow, and betakes himself to a different question. 
Thus, if his adversary be not well aware of him, he begins 
to entrench himself in a new fastness, and holds out the 
sieffe with a new artillery of thoughts and words. It is the 
pride of man, which is the spring of this evil, and an unwU- 
lingness to yield up their own opinions, even to be over- 
come by truth itself. 

VIII. Keep this always, therefore, upon your mind, as 
an everlasting rule of condact in your debates, to find out 
trQth, that a resolute design, or even a warm affectation of 
victory, is the bane of all real improvement, and an effectual 
bar against the admission of the truth, which you profess to 
seek. This works with a secret but powerful and mis*- 
chievous influence in every dispute, unless we are much 
upon our guard. It appears in frequent conversation: 
every age, each sex, and each party of mankind are so fona 
of being thought in the right, that they know not how to 
renounce this unhappy prejudice, this vain love of victory. 

When truth with bnght evidence, is ready to break in 
upon a disputant, and to overcome his objections and mis- 
takes, how swift and ready is the mind to engage wit and 
fancy, crafl and subtilty, to cloud and perplex and puzzle 
the truth, if possible ? now eager is he to thiow in some 
impertinent question to divert attention from the main sub-" 
ject ? How swill to take hold of some occasional word, 
thereby to .lead the discourse off from the point m hand r 
So much afraid is human nature of parting with its errors, 
and being overcome by truth Just thus a hunted hare calla 



diiputed question? Perhaps three 
Quarters of the disputes would be 
preTented. 

EShtt of changing the question, 
snd wandering away from the first 
point of dispute? 
' What is generally the occasion of 
dianging the question 1 

Does he intend evasion *! Pro- 
bably not always, and. perhaps, not 
gfine rally. 

What can cause bira to commit 



such a fkult, without knowing It 1 
Self love, want of discerament of 
both. 

What should be the grand objMl 
of disputation? 

What does the author say of tlM 
love of victory 1 

Why are most persons so rwf 
fond of victory > 

To what, does he compart it 
tempts to evade the truth ? 
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up all. the shifts that nature has taught her. She treads 
back her mazes, crosses and confounds her former track, 
and uses all possible methods, to divert the scent, when she * 
is in danger of being seized and taken. Let puss practise 
what nature teaches; but would one imagme, tnat any 
rational being should take such pains to avoid truth, and to 
escape the improvement of his understanding.' 

IX. When you come to a dispute, in oraer to find out 
truth, do. not presume that you are certainly possessed of it 
beforehand. Enter the deoate with a sincere design of 
yielding to reason, on which side soever it appears. Use 
no subue arts to cloud and entangle the question ; hide not 
yourself in doubtful words and phrases ; do not affect little 
shifis and subterfuges to avoid the force of an argument : 
take a generous pleasure to espy the first rising beams oi 
truth, though it be on the side of your opponent ; endeavor ' 
to remove tne little obscurities that hang about it, and suf- 
fer and encourage it to break out into open and convincing 
light; that while your opponent, perhaps, may gain the 
better of your reasonings, yet you ^ourself may triumph 
over error ; dud I am sure, that is a much more valuable 
acquisition and victory. 

X. Watch narrowly in every dispute, that your opponent 
does not lead you unwarily to grant some principle or pro- 
position, which will bring with it a fatal consequence, and 
lead you insensibly into his sentiment, though it be far 
astray from the truth. By this wrong step, you may be 
plunged into dangerous errors, before' you are aware« 



- V^hat does be mention, that we 
should not presume, when we are 
disputing, to find out truth 1 

Over what, may we sometimes 
gain a victory, when our opponent 
gains a victory over us 1 

Why should we dispute only for 
truth 1 If we dispute for any thing 
else, we shall be in danger of pro- 
moting error, and diminishing our 
love and thirst for tnith. 

Is it right to dispute in favor of an 
•pinion, that we do uot believe 1 
Probably not. 

Why 1 We can hardly expect to 
promote truth by advocating error. 
— Meanin g of aioeeate 7 

By what arguments, should we 
iefbnd truth 1 Only sncb, as we 
eonslder sound. 

Why not by others ? Tt is an at- 
tempt to convince others by argu- 



ments, that do not convince our- 
selves. 

To what wicked traffic, may it be 
compared 1 Passing counterfeit mon- 
ey, to promote a good object. 

what caution does Watts give, 
with regard to concession in die> 
putes 1 

When is this caution scarcely 
needful? When our opponent u> 
lows us to retract any concession wt 
have made. 

Why should this privilege be al. 
lowed on both sides f All are liable 
to make fhlse concessions. 

Who seem the most liable to make 
false concessions ? Thoee who ara 
most candid 

What are wcr bound to do, when 
we retract a concession ? To answer 
the arguments that led us to make 
it. 
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Polonides m free conversation, led Incauto to agree with 
him in t^iid proposition, that the blessed God has too' much 
justice, in any case to punish any being, who is in itself in- 
nocent, till be not only allowed it with an unthinking alac- 
ritv^ but asserted it in most universal and unguarded terms, 
A little after Polonides came in discourse, to commend the 
virtues, the innocence and the piety of our blessed Savior; 
and thence inferred, it was impossiolq^at God should evex 
punish so holy a person, who was never guiltv of aiw crim^ 
Then Incauto espied the snare, and found himself robbed 
and defrauded offthe great doctrine of the atonement by 
the death of Christy upon which he had placed his immor- 
tal hopes according to Ihe gospel. This taught him to be- 
think nimself, what a dangerous concession he had made in 
so universal a manner, that God would never punish any 
being who was innocent, and he saw it needful to recal his 
words, or to explain them better, by adding this reflection 
or limitation, namely. Unless tliis innocent being were some 
way involved in another's sin, or stood as a voluntary surety 
for the guilty. /By this limitation, he secured the great and 
blessed doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ fof the sins of 
men, and learnt to be more cautious in his concessions for 
time to come.) 

Two months ago Fatalio had almost tempted his friend 
Fidens^ leave on prayer^ymd to abandon his dependence 
on the providence or God m the common affairs of life, by 
obtaining of him a concession of the like kind. ^' Is it not 
evident to reason," sajrs Fatalio, <* that God's immense 
scheme of transactions in the universe, was contrived and 
determined long-before you and I were born ? Can you 
imagine, my dear Fidens, that the blessed God changes his 
original contrivances, and makes new interruptions in the 
course of them so often, as you and I want his aid, to pre- 
vent the little accidents of life, or to guard us from them ? 
Can you suffer yourself to be persuaded, that the great 
Creator of this world takes care to support a bridge, i^ch 
was quite rotten, and to make it stand firm a few minutes 
longer, till you had rode over it ? Or will he uphold a fall- 
ing tower, while we two are passinjg^ by it, that such worms 
as you and I, may escape the ruin T 



What doctrine did Polonides al- 
M»t lead Incauto to renounce'* 
-^low t— Meaning of oiimflmeia^ 

llow old Incaato secure the doc- 
Mtie? 

VVIiatduty did Fatalio a]n>o«t per. 



Buade Fidena to omit? 

How may tlie propriety of pimt 
be vindicated against tbe objecthm 
of Fatalio ? By supposing, that God 
had respect to the prayer, in Ul 
eternal arrangementa 
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Jtat you say, you prayed for his protection in the mom- 
bkg ; and he certainly hears prayer. I grant, he knows it 
Bitt arc you so fond and weak, as to suppose, that the unik> 
^raal Liord of all had such a regard to a word or two of 
ftmr breathy as to make alterations in his own eternal 
scheme upon that account ? Nor is there any other way, 
whereby liis providence can preserve you in answer to 
prayer, but by creating such perpetual interruptions and 
chtuiges in his own conduct according to your daily be- 
havior.'* 

"I acknowledge j" says Fidens, "there is no other way 
to secure the doctrine of divine providence in all these 
common affairs ; and therefore^ I bejrin to doubt, whether 
God does or ever will exert himself so particularly in our 
little concerns." 

Have a care, good Fidens, that you yield not too far. 
Take heed, lest you have granted too much to Fatalia 
Pray let me ask of you. Could not the great God, who 
grasps and surveys all future and distant things in one sin- 
gle view, could not he from the beginning, foresee your 
morning prayer, for his protection, and appoint all second 
causes to concur fbr the support of that crazy bridge, or to 
make that old tower stand firm, till you had escaped the 
danger ? Or could not he cause all the mediums to work, 
80 as to make ft fall before you come near it ? Can he not 
appoint all his own transactions in the universe, and every 
event in the natural world, in a way of perfect correspona- 
ence, with his own fore-knowledge of all the events, actions 
and appearances of the moral world in every part of it ? 
Can he not direct every thing in nature, which is but his 
servant, to act in perfect agreement with his eternal pre- 
science of our sins, ot of our piety ? And hCTeby all the 
fflory of providence, and our necessary dependence upon it 
by faith and prayer, are as well secured, as if he intei^osed 
to alter his own scheme every moment 

Let me ask a?ain. Did not he m his own counsels or 
decrees appoint Siunders and lightnings and earthquakes, 
to bum up and destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and turn 
them into a dead sea, jdst at the time, when the iniquities 
of those cities were raised to their supreme height ? Did 
hie not ordain the fountains-of the deep to be broken up, 
and overwhelming rains to fall from heaven, just when a 
guilty world deserved to be drowned ; while he took care 
of Uie security of righteous Noah, by an ark, which should^ 
float upon that very deluge of waters ? Thus, he ctyi pun-" 
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iBh the ciimina], when he pleases, and reward the devout 
worshipper in the proper season, by his original and etema*, 
schemes of appointment, as well as if he inteiposed every 
moment anew. Take heed, Fidens, that you be not tempt* 
ed away by such sophisms of Fatalio, to withhold prayer 
from God, and to renounce your faith in his providence. 

-Remember this short and plain caution of the subtle' 
errors of men. Let a snake but once thrust in his head at 
some small unguarded fold of your garment ; and he will 
insensibly and unavoidabljr wind his whole body into your 
bosom, and ^ive you a pernicious wound. 

XL On the other hand, when you have foundijrour op- 
ponent make any such concession as may turn to your real 
advantage in maintaining the truth^ be wise and watchful 
to observe it, and make a nappy improvement of it t Rhap- 
sodus has taken a great deal of pains to detract from the 
hpnor of Christianity, by sly insinuations, that the sacred 
writers are perpetually promoting virtue and piety by 
promises and threatenings I whereas, neither the fear of 
future punishment, nor theiiope of future reward can pos- 
sibly be called good affections, or such as are the acknowi>- 
ed^ed springs and sources of all actions truly good. He 
adds further, that this fear or this hone cannot consist ia 
reality with virtue or goodness, if it eitner stands as essen* 
tial to any moral performance, or as a considerable motive 
to any good action. Thus he would fain lead Christians to 
be ashamed of the gospel of Christ, because of its future 
and eternal promises and threatenings, as being incon- 
sistent with nis notion of virtue; for lie supposes, virtue 
. should be so beloved and practised for the sake of its ow^ 
beauty and loveliness, that all other motives arising from, 
rewards or punishments,' fear or hope, do really take away 
just so much from the very nature of virtue, as their in- 
fluence reaches to ; and that no part of those good practices 
are really valuable, but what anses from the mere love of 
virtue itself, without any regard to punishment or reward, 
I But observe in two pages afterwards he grants, that this 
principle of fear of future punishment, and hope of future 



What if your opponent makes 
■ome important concession ? 

Wliat objection did Rbapiodus 
make to the Bible 1 

Why would Rhapsod us have vir- 
tue practised 1 

What cuncesition does Rhapaodus 
afterwards make 1 



flow may fears and hopes be a 
great security to ^virtue ? They may 
prevent its being swept away by 
some violent temptation. 

What seemii to be a complete 
answer to Rliapsodus 1 That virtue 
ia just as mercenary, when practised 
for present satisfaction, as for future. 
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id, how mercenary and servile soever it may be ac* 
counted, is vet in many circumstances, a great advantage, 
security and support to virtue f. especially where there is 
danger of the violence of rage or lust, or any counterwork- 
ing passion to control and overcome tiie good afiections of 
the mind. 

Now the rule and the practice of Christianity,' or tlie 
gospel, as it is closely connected with future rewards and 
punishments, may be well supported by this concession. 
Pray, Rhapsodus, tell me, if every man m this present life, 
by the violence of some counter- working passion, may not 
have his good affections to virtue contrmled or overcome ? 
May not therefore his eternal fears and hopes be a great 
advantage, security, and support to virtue jn so dangerous 
a state and situation, as our journey through this wond to- 
wards a better? And this is all, that the defence of 
Christianity necessarily requires. 

And yet further, let me ask our Rhapsodist, if you have 
nothing else. Sir, but the beauty and ezcellencv, and love- 
liness of virtue to preach and flourish upon before such 
sorry and degenerate creatures, as the bulk of mankind are, 
and you have no future rewards or punishments, with which 
to address their hopes and fears, how many of these vicious 
wretches will yt)u ever reclaim from all their varieties of 
profaneness, intemperance and madness ? How many have 
you ever actually reclaimed by this smooth, soft method, 
and these fine words ? What has all that reasoning and 
liietoric done, which have been displayed by your pre- 
decessors the Heathen moralists, upon this excellency and 
beauty of virtue p Wh^t has it been able to do towards 
the reforming of a sinful world ? Perhaps now and then a 
man of better natural mould has been a little refined, and 
perhaps also there may have been here and there a man 
restramed or recovered from injustice and knavery, from 
drunkenness and lewdness, and vile debaucheries, by this 
fkir reasoning and philosophy. But have the passions of 
revenge and envy, of ambition and pride, and the inward 
secret vices of the mind been mortined merely by this phi- 
losophical language ? Have any of these men been made 
new creatures, men of real piety and love to God ? 

Go, dress up all the virtues of human nature in all the 
beauties of your oratory, and declaim aloud among the 
looser herds of mankind, on the praise of social virtue, and 

iVbat success liave philosophers bad, in preaching the beauty of virtue f 
11 
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the amiable qutdities of goodness, till four heart or yovt 
limgs ache, and you will ever find, as your Heathen faUiei* 
have done before, that the wild passions and appetites of 
men are too violent to be restrained by such mild and silken 
language. You may as well build up a fence of straw and 
feamers, to resist a cannon-ball, or try to quench a flaming 

Senado with a shell of fair water, as hope to succeed in 
ese attempts. But an eternal heaven and an eternal hell 
carry divine force and power with them. This doctrine 
from the mouth of Christian preachers has begun the re 
formation of multitudes. This gospel has recovered thou* 
fiands among the nations from iniquity and death. Thoy 
^ve been awakened by these awful scenes to begin reli- 
gion ; and afterwards their virtue has improved into supe« 
nor and more refined principles and habits by divine grace, 
and risen to high and eminent degrees^ though not to a con- 
fiummate state. The blessed God knows human nature 
much better than Rhapsodus. and has throughout iiis word 
appointed a more proper and more effectual method of ad- 
dress to it, by the passions of hope and fear, by punishments 
and rewards. 

If vou read on four pages further in these writings, you 
will nnd, the author makes another concession. He allow«. 
that the master of a family, using proifer rewards, ami 
gentle punishments toward his children, teaches them good- 
ness, and by tfiis help, instructs them in a virtue, which 
afterwards they practise upon other grounds, and without 
thinking of a penalty or a bribe ; and £is, says he, is what 
we call a liberal education and a liberal service. 

This new concession of that author may also be very 
happily improved in favor of Christianity. What are the 
best of men in this life ? They are by no means perfect in 
virtue. We are all but children here under the great Master 
of the familv; and he is pleased by hopes and fears, by 
mercies and corrections, tO instruct us in virtue, and to con- 
duct us onward towards the sublimer and more perfect prac- 
tice of it in the future world, where it will be performed, as 
in his own language, perhaps without thinking of penalties 
and bribes. And since he has allowed, that this conduct 
may be called *< a liberal education, and a liberal serviee," 
let Chnstianity, then, be indulged the tide of a ''liberal 



Efllbct of preaebiDg eternal re- 
wards and punifbments 1 

What ii ^. perBonal argument 1 
One uiat la addressed to a person, 



npon bit own principle, and may 
not apply to a person of dlfftreal 
principles 
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•ducation'* also ; and it is admirably fitted for such frail and 
nnfiil creatures, while they are training up toward the 
eublimer virtues of the heavenly state. 

XIL When you are engaged in a dispute with a person 
of very different principles from yourself, and you can fmd 
any ready way to prevail with him to embrace the trutii by 
pnnciples, which you both freely acknowledge, you may 
fairly make use of his own principles to shew him his mis- 
take^ and thus convince or silence him, from his own con* 
cessions. 

If your opponent should be a Stoic philosopher, or a Jew. 
you may pursue your argument in defence of some Clirisk 
tian doctrine or duty against such a disputant, by axioms or 
laws, borrowed either from Zeno or Moses. And though 
you do not enter into the inquiry, how many, of the laws of 
Moses are abrogated, or whether Zeno was right or wrong 
in his philosophy ; yet if from the princij^es ami concession 
of your opponent, you can support your argument for the 
gospel of Christ, ttus has been always counted a fair treat- 
ment of an adversary, and it is called Argumenium cui 
kominem, or Ratio ex cwtctssis. Paul sometimes makes use 
^ this sort of disputation, when he talks with Jews or 
Heathen philosophers 3 and at least, he silences if not con- 
vinces them: which is sometimes necessary to be done 
against an obstinate and clamorous adversary, that just 
honor may be paid to truths, which he knew were divme, 
and that the only true doctrine of salvation might be con- 
firmed and propagated among sinful and dWng men. 

XIII. Yet great care must be taken, lest your«debates 
^eak in upon your passions, and awaken them to take part 
in the controversy. When the opponent pushes hard, and 
gives just and mortal wounds to our own opinion, our pas- 
sions are very apt to feel the strokes, and to rise in resent- 
ment and defence. Self is so mingled with the sentiments, 
which we have chosen, and has such a tender feeling of all 
the opposition, which is made to them, that personal brawls 
are very ready to come in as seconds, to succeed and finish 



Literal meiining ofargumentum ad 
kominem 1 An argument to a man. 
Meaning of ratio ex coneusis 1 A 
leMon from what is conceded. 
• When may we use personal argu- 
ments 1 Whenever there is oppor- 
tunity , esiiecialty when our opponent 
I inconsistent witli himself. 



Exeellence of personal argument i 
It is perhaps the best weapon, ttiat 
logic can furnish, for the destruction 
of error. 

If our opponent presses us very 
hard with argument, what is likely 
to be the effect, upon our passions 1 

What will be lilcely to be the ef. 
feet, if our bad passions are engaged ? 
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Ihe dispute of opinions. Then noise and clamor and fbU^ 
appear in all tJieir shapes, and chase reason and truth out 
of eight 

How unhappy is the case of frail and wretched mankind, 
in this dark or dusky state of strong passion and glimmer- 
ing reason ? How ready are we, when our passions are 
engaged in the dispute, to consider more, what loads of 
nonsense and reproach we can lay upon our opponent, than 
what reason and truth require in the controversy itaeJC 
Dismc^ are the consequences mankind are too oilen in- 
volved in by this evil principle. It is this common and dan- 
gerous practice, that carries the heart aside from all that is 
fair and honest in our search afler truth, or the propagatiou 
of it in thp world. One would wish, tliat none of the Chris- 
tian fathers l^ad been guilty of such follies as these. But 
Jerome fairly confesses this evil principle in his apology 
for himself to Pammachius, '^ that ne had not so ,much re- 

farded what was exactly to be spoken in the controversy 
e had in his hand, as what was fit to lay a load on Jo- 
viniau." And indeed, I fear tills was the vile custom of 
many writers even in the cliurch-affairs of those times. 
But it will be a double scandal upon iis in our more en- 
lighted age, if we allow ourselves in a conduct so criminal 
and dishonest Happ^ souls, who keep such a sacred 
dominion over their inierior and animal powers, and all the 
influences of pride, and secular interest, that the sensitive 
tumults, or tnese vicious influences, never rise to disturb 
the superior and better operations of the reasoning mind ! 

XIV, These general directions are necessary, or at least 
useful, in all debates whatsoever, whether tney arise in 
occasional conversation, or arc appointed at any certain 
time or place : whetlier thev jare manag^ed with or without 
any formal rules to govern them. But there are three sorts 
of disputation, in which there are some forms and orders 
observed, and which are distinguished by these three namesi 
namely, Socratic, Forensic, luid Academic, that is, the dis- 
putes of the schools. 

Concerning each of these it may not be improper to dis- 
course a litue, and give a few particular directions or re- 
marks about them. 



Conreulon of St. Jerome upon 
this itoint ? 

W1m> was St. Jerome f The moat 
learned of the Latin fathers. 

Who were the I^tin fathers'! 
Those Christian fathers, who wrote 
hi r«atia. 



What were tboee called, wbt 
wrote in Greeic 1 Greek fathers. ^ 

Meaning of ChriaUan/athert 1 Die* 
tin<;uished early writers, who wen 
professed Christians. 

Wlien did Jerome live? In the 
4tfa and 5lh centuries 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SOCRATIC WAT OF DISPUTATION. 

I. This method of dispute derives its name from So- 
erates, by whom it was practised, and by other philosophers 
ij) his age, /long before Aristotle invented the particular 
forms of syllogism in mood and figure, which are now used 
in scholastic cusputations/ ' 

II. ^he Socratic way is managed by Questions and 
answerstn spch a manner as this, namely. If 1 would lead a 
person into the belief of a heaven or hell, or a future state 
of rewards and punishments, I might begin in some such 
manner of inquiry, as the following, and suppose the most 
obvious and easy answers. 

Q. Does not God govern the world? A, Surely, he 
tliat made it governs it 

Q. Is not God both a good and a righteous governor ? 
A, Both these characters doubtless belong to Mm. 

Q. What is the true notion c^ a good and righteous 

governor ? A. That he punishes the wicked, and rewards 
le good. 

Q. Are the good always rewarded m this life ? A. No. , 
surely ; for many virtuous men are miserable here, ana 
greaUy afflicted. 

Q. Are the wicked always punished in this life ? A, No, 
certainly ; for many of them live without sorrow, and some 
of the vilest of men are often raised to great riches and 
honor. Q. Wherein then, does God make it appear, that 
he is good and righteous ^ A, \ own, there is but little 
appearance of it on earth. 

Q. Will there be not a time, then, when the tables will 
be turned, and the scene of tilings changed, since God 
governs mankind jighteously ? A, Doubtless there must 

At what age 1 70— How long ago 
When wa« he born "^ Q *) /) 
What niore d6 you know libotti 

Socrates 1 
In what manner, U the Socratk 

method managed 1 • 



BocRATic DisPUTATion. — From 
Whom, does this method derive its 
nainel 

Who was Socrates 1 The most 
ibtinguished Grecian philosopher. 

Of what city 1 Athens. 

\\ ben did he die ? B. C. 400. 

n* 



?/y^^ 
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be a proper time, wiierein God will make that goottncss and 
that righteousness to appear. 

Q. If this be not beiore their death, how can it be done ? 
Jl» I can think of no other way, but by supposing^ man to 
hare Bomc existence after this life. 

Q. Are you not convinced, then, that there must be a 
Btate of reward and punishment after death ? A, Yes, sun»- 
ly^ I now see plainly, that the goodness and righteousness 
of God, as governor of the world, necessarily require it 

III. Now the advantages of this raethoa are very con- 
■iderable. 

1. It represents the form of a dialogue or c^mmo^ con- 
versation, which is a mu^h more easy, more pleasant and a 
more spn^htiy w% of instruction, and more fit to excite 
the attention and sharpen the penetration of the learner, 
than solitary reading, or silent attention to a lecture. Man 
heins a sociable creature, delights more in conversation, 
and^fearns better this way, if it could always be wisely ana 
happily practised. 

2. This method lias something very obliging in it, and 
carries a very humble and condescending air, when he that 
instructs seems to be the inquirer, and seeks information 
from him who learns. 

3. It leads the learner into the knowledge of truth, as it 
were by his own invention ; which is a very pleasing thing 
to human nature ; and by questions pertinently and arti- 
ficially proposed, it does as effectually draw him on to dis^ 
cover his own mistakes, which he is much more easily 
persuaded to relinquish, when he seems to have discovered 
tiiem himself. 

4. It is managed m a great measure in the form of the 
most easy reasoning, always arising from sometiiing aa- 
serted or known in the foregoing answer, and so proceed* 



^ First class or advantages, men- 

tioned by Watts 1 
Second class! 

How does it lead the learner, Into 
tlie knowledie of truth 1 

For wbat, does the Socratic meth- 
od give a teacher, peculiar advan- 
% ^.tagesl To adapt his ideas and 
. * words to the capacities of his pti pils. 
. WHen* may this method, become 

very unreasonable and oppressive '! 
When one party insists upon asking 
all the questions, aind answering 
none. 
Grand nil^ upon Uiis method 7 



That each party, shoulil he allowed 
to ask as many questions as the 
other. 

When one answers thequestioca 
H>f his opponent, what is the exer- 
cise often called 1 Using the IiUm«- 
ing oar. 

How much ought each to be will< 
ing to use the laboring oar? 

Why is it so called 1 Because it 
is generally much easier to ask ques- 
tions, than to answer them. 

Who can ask questions, that no 
philosopher can answer? A littla 
child. 
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ing to inquire something unknown in the following ques- 
tion, which again makes way for the next answer. Now 
Buch an exercise^ is very alluring and entertaining to the 
learner, while his own reasoning powers are all along em- 
ployed, i^d that without labor or difficulty ; because the 
querist finds out and proposes all the intermediate ideas or 
middle terms. 

IV. There is a method very near akin to this, which has 
much obtained of late, namely, writing controversies by 
questions only, or confirming or refuting any position, or 
persuadinff to, or dehorting from, any practice, by the mere 
proposal of queries. The answer to each (question is sup- 
posed to be so plain and so necessary, that it is not expres- 
sed ; because the query itself carries a convincing argument 
m it, and seems to determine, what the answer must be. 

V. If Christian catechisms could be framed in the man- 
ner of a Socratic dispute, by question and answer, it would 
wonderfully enlighten the minds of children, and it would 
improve their intellectual and reasoning powers, at the same 
time, that it would lead them into the knowledge of reli-« 
gion. It is upon one account, well suited to the capacity 
of children ; for the questions may be pretty numerous, anS 
the querest must not proceed too swimy toward the deter- 
mination of his point proposed, that he may with more ease, 
with brighter evidence, and with surer success, draw the 
learner on to assent to those principles step by step, from 
whence the final conclusion will naturally arise. _Tne only 
inconvenience would be this, that if children were' to reason 
out all their way entirely into the knowledge of every part 
of their religion, it woulddraw common catechisms into too 
large a volume for their leisure, attention or memory. 

I et those who explain their catechisms to them may, by 
due application and toreUiought, instruct them in this man^ 
Acr. 



Method of uiBtruction, nearly al- 
lied to the Socratic ? 
Why are not tlie anawers given 1 
What effect doea Watts think a 
eaJBchiam upon ihe'Socratic method 
BMi|| Uslw iiDon children 1 



Why should the querist be can* 
tious not to proceed too rapidly 1 

What would be the inconvenicaiM 
of a catechism, consisting of a va4 
number of questions and answen ? 
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Ml8C£LLAl«^EOU9 QUESTIONS, No. 4. 



In what language, should dis- 
yotanta state the question of debate ? 

Aecording to what, do disputes 
finerally produce gooa ot evil I 

Whom does Watts represent as 
disputing upon transubtantiation ? 

or what, shall we be in danger, 
if we dispute for any think but 
truth? 

Who was the most distinguished 
Grecian philosopher 1 

What method of disputation seems 
Ihe most kind and conciliating 1 

What good has ever been done by 
disputing 1 

Where did Paul dispute daily 1 

How long should Sartors and Su- 
tors avoid debate ? 

Whv should we not attempt to 
defend truth by unsound arguments? 

What is the Socratic method of 
disputation 1 

What class of ministers propagate 
Che goqiel in a great measure by dis- 
putation ? 

Upon what, did Sartor and Sutor 
dispute 1 

' How often did Paul dispute in the 
school of Tyrannusi 

What word sisnifies the supposed 
change of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ 1 

What method of disputation is 
•onductefl principally by questions? 

Why is it needful for missiona- 
ries to dispute upon religion ? 

What precise point should be 
clearly settled in every dispute ? 

For what (kith, should Christians 
earnestly contend ? 

What precise point should be 
dearly settled in every dispute 1 

What name is given to an argu- 



ment, that is addressed to a perscfl 
on his own principles 1 

When may the Socratic metbodi 
become oppressive ? 

Over what may we sometimes 
gain a victory, when our opponent 
gains a victory over us 1 

When the doctrines of a missiona- 
ry are denied, how should he gen* 
erally defend tliem ? 

Wliat should be the gand obglec 
of disputation 1 

Who were the Latin fathers 1 

Grand rule to be used in the So 
cratic methgd of reasoning 1 

What may disputes sometime 
enable us to search out and maiL 
tain? 

What if our opponent makes son* 
important concession 1 

What maxim relating tp religi^ 
seems to be as unscriptural', as it ^ 
unreasonable 1 

What does Watts compare to tli 
flight of a hunted hare ? 

Who were the Greek fatliere ? 

In what scbo(rf, did Paul ditput* 
daily 1 

What scripture authority have we 
for disputing? 

Why should we dispute only fm 
truth f 

What good has ever been done \^ 
disputing 1 

Most learned' of the Latin flithenr' 

What shall w^ think cf the man 
im never to dieputs t^vmt religionl 

What efl!ect have phildoopners bb« 
in preaching the beauty of virtue 1 

W^hy is it needful, that dispnta^ 
should be agreed in some points 1 

Effect of changing the question tSi. 
a dispute ? 



It is thought best to omit the two next chaptersi 
■BB Forensic and Scholastic disputations are now per}ia|M| 
on the whole of no use, and would probably never be prac- 
tised by one of a hundred, who may study this book. Though 
■ome of the instructions of these chapters are in themselves 
valuable, in relation to other disputes, perhaps most of llieni 
have been superseded. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF STUOr, OR MEDITATION. 

I. It has been proved and established in some of the 
foregoing chapters, that neither our own observations, nor 
our reading me labors of the learned, nor the attendance 
on the best lectures of instruction, nor enjoying the bright- 
est conversation, can ever make us truly knowing and wise, 
without the labors of our reason m surveying, examining 
and judging concerning all subjects, upon the best evidence 
we can acquire. A good genius, or sagacity of thought, a 
happy judgment, a capacious memory, and large opportuni- 
ties of observation and converse, will do much of them- 
selves toward the cultivation of the mind, where they are 
well improved. But where to the advantage of learned 
lectures, living instructions and well chosen books, dili- 
gence and study are superadded, this man has all human 
aids concurring, to raise him to a superior degree of wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

Under the preceding heads of discourse, it has been 
already declared, how our own meditation and reflection 
should examine, cultivate and improve all other methods 
and advantages of enriching the understanding. What re- 
mains in this chapter, is to give some further occasional 
hints, how to employ our own thoughts, what sort of sub- 
jects we should meditate on, and in what manner, we 
should regulate our studies, and how we may improve our 
judgment, so as in the most effectual and compendious way, 
to attain such knowledge, as may be most useful for every 
man in his circumstances of life,^and particularly for those 
of the learned professions. 

II. The first direction for youth is this, Learn betime« 
to distinguish between words and things. Get clear and 
plain ideas of the things you are set to study. Do not con* 

Wlmt is the grand, and crowning f What gives worde, ttieir wbMe 
method of gaining knowledge and j value ? Their representing ctbet 
mental improvement 1 | objects. 

Between what objects, should we j What, if we do not know, what 
learn betimes to distinguish?— Mean- | objects, certain words represent t 
ing of betimes 1 \ Those words are useless to at. 

Why should we not content our- j What is implied In kAowing, whai 
selves with mere words ? } oWjecls, words represent? it is llM 
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tent yourselves with mere words and names, lest your ]a- 
borea improvements only amass a heap of uninlellidbk 
phrases, and you feed upon husks insteaa of kernels. Thi 
rule is ©f unknown use in every science. 

But the greatest and most common danger is in the 
sacred science of theology, wheVe settled terms and phrase* 
have been pronounced divine and orthodox, which yet have 
had no meaning. The scholmstic divinity would furaish ua 
with numerous instances of tliis folly : and yet for maoy 
ages, all truth and all heresy were determmed by such 
senseless tests, and by words without ideas. Such Shib 
boleths as these, have decided the secular fates of men ; 
tnd bishopricks or burning, mitres or faggots, have been 
thc^ rewards of different persons, according as they pro- 
nounced these consecrafed syllables, or not pronounced 
them. To defend them was all piety and pomp and triumph ; 
to despise them, or to doubt or deny them, was torture and 
death. A thousand thank-offerings are uue to that Provi- 
dence, which has delivered our age and our nation from 
these absurd iniquities ! O Uiat every specimen and 
shadow of this madness, in every shape, were banished 
from our schools and churches. 

III. Let not young students apply themselves to search 
oat deep, dark and abstruse matters, far above their reach, 



■ame as knowing the meaning of 
the words. 

V^That are the two grand dtyfaions 
of words 1 Spoken and written. 

By which of the 5 senses, are 
■poken words perceived 1 — written? 

What four tilings, most Intimateiy 
aonnected together, and connected, 
with study, should be carefully dia- 
tiuguished? Things, ideas, spoken 
words, and written wordr. 

What do written words immedi- 
ately represent 1 In general, they 
immediately represent spokenwords. 

What do spoken words, Immedi- 
■tely represent? Generally ideas ; 
■ometimes, things dkectly, without 
representing ideas. '^ 

When we study words, of what, 
■hould we endeavor to gain clear 
wneeptions 1 

Why is it necessary, to pay very 
TMUticular attention to words, in 
pursuing our studies? We can 
•carcely study without them. 

In what science, is the prenlest 
tnd most common danger of not 



having clear ideas annexed to words? 

Meaning of annex ? 

Why is it peculiarly desirable, to 
have clear ideiis upon this suliject 1 
Because these ideas relate nu^re im- 
mediately to our eternal welfare. 

By what tests, were all truth and 
heresy detennined, for ages 1 

What are due to Providence, fot 
delivering us from sucli absurd ini- 
quities 1 

What branch of literature, ha» 
been highly conducive to such de- 
liverance ? Hermeneutics. 

Who Iiave been the greatest ia- 
■truments in eflbcting this delivor« 
ance? Luther and his coadjutors 
In the Reformation. 

Meaning of coadjutor 1 

Who, since the.ir ddy, has done 
the most, to promote this cause H 
truth, candor and holiness? Pro. 
bahly Watts. 

Who should be especially cnxv 
tions, not to search for things abo\i 
their reach 1 
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Cm spend their labor in nny subjects, for which thejr have 
not the advantages of necessary antecedent learning oi 
books or observations. Let them not be too hasty to know 
thin^ above their present powers, nor plunge their- in- 
quines at once into the depths of knowledge, nor be^in to 
study any science in the middle. This will contound, 
rather than enlighten, the understanding. Such practices 
may happen to discourage aad harass the mind by an at- 
tempt aoove its j)ower ; it may balk the nnderstandmg, and 
create an aversion to future diligence, and perhaps by 
despair, may forbid the pursuit "of that subject for ever 
afterwards; as a limb * overstrained by lifting a weight 
above its power, may never recover its former agplity ani 
and vigor ; or if it does, tlie man may be frighted Prom ever 
exertinj^his strength again. 

IV. Nor yet let any student on the other hand frighten 
himself at every turn, with insurmountable difficulties ; nor 
imagine, that the truth is wrapt up in impene^able dark- 
ness. These are formidable spectres, wnich the under- 
standing raises sometimes, to flatter its own lazinesSl Those 
things, which in a remote and confused view, seem veiy 
obscure and perplexed, may be approached by gentle and 
reg^ular steps, and may then unfold and explain themselves 
at lar^e to the eye. The hardest problems in geometry, 
and the most intricate schemes or diagrams may be expli- 
cated and understood step by step. Every great mathema- 
tician bears a constant witness to this observation. 

V. In learning any new thing, there should be as little 
as possible first proposed to the mind at once. That being 
understood, and fully mastered, proceed to the next ad- 
joining part yet unknown. This is a slow, but safe and 
sure way to arrive at knowledge. If the mind apply itself 
at first to easier subjects, and things near akin to what is 
already known, and then advance to the more remote and 
knotty parts of knowledge, by slow degfrees, it wijl be able 
in this manner, to cope with great difficulties, and prevail 
over them, with amazing and happy success. 

Mathon happened to dip into the twolast chapters of a 
. ^ ^• 

Wliere ahQuld we not begin to | Eflect of such proceeding upon 
■tudy any science 1— Why ? j the faculties of the mind ? Great 

Why does the understanding j improvement, 
■ometimoa raise formidable spectres, j In leaminiE; any new thing, how 
In tlie course of study ? i much should be proposed at once 1 

How may we learn very difficult | How was Mathon affected, when 
truths 1 By proceeding sj-stemnti- j he first attended to the latter part ol 
caliy, pmdiially, vrin^rously, patient- j a woric on Geometry ? 
\y ond jwrseverlnglv. i 
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new book of geometry and mensuration. As soon as hk 
saw it, and was firiglited with the complicated diagraiiks 
which ho found there, about tiie frustums of cones ano 
pyramids, 4&c. and some deep demonstrations among conic 
sections, he shut Uie book in despair ; and imagined none 
but a Sir Isaac Newton was ever fit to read it f ut his 
tutor happily persuaded him to begin the first pages about 
lines and angles. And he found such surprismg pleasure 
in three weeks time in the victories he daily obtained, that 
at last, he became one of the* chief geometers of his age. 

VI. Engage not the mind in the intense pursuit of too 
many' things at once ; especially stich, as have no relation 
to one another. Tliis will be ready to distract the under- 
standing, and hinder it firom attaining perfection in any one 
subject of study. ^ Such a practice gives a slight smattering 
of several sciences, without any solid and substantial kn<iwf 
edge of them, and without any real and valuable improve- 
ment Though two or three sorts of study may be usefully 
carried on at once, to entertain the mind with variety, that 
it may not be over-tired with one sort of thoughts, yet a 
multitude of subjects will too much distract the attention, 
and weaken the application of the mind to any one of tliem. 

Where two or three sciences are pursued at the same 
time, if one of them be dry, abstracted and unpleasant, aa 
logic, metaphysics, law. languages, let another be more 
entertaining and agreeaole, to secure the mind from weari- 
ness. Dehght should be intermingle with labor, as far as 
possible, to allure us to bear the fatigue •f dry studies the 



What did Mathon finally become 1 
Howl 

Effect of pursuing too many itu- 
<iiea at once ? 

How many principal atudiea, may 
usually be pursued collaterally 1 — 
Meaning of eoUaUraHy ? 

What else may be attended to, at 
the same time 1 Reading, writing, 
spelling and perhaps, one or two 
subordinate branches, that require 
but little attention. 
■ Why should more than one sort 
of study be carried on at once 1 

Why should they not be very 
numerous 1 ^ 

What studies should be pursued 
In connection with such, as are 
Biore dry and unluterestingl 

Can you mention some of these 
irv Rturiies 1 

How can the driest studies be 



rendered agreeable 1 By excellent 
teaching, and excellent learning. 

How far should delight be mlii> 
gled with study 1— Why 1 

What advantage may it afford, 
besides this allurement 1 It ma« 
improve bodily health, «nd intel- 
lectual vigor. 

How far should our studies b« 
made amusements'! If possible, 
every study should be made an 
amusement, in relation to others, 
pursued at the same time.—Mean- 
ing of aanuemeHtf as here used ? 
That which refreshes the mind, and 
prepares it, to attend witli mon 
vieor, to something else. 

What effect upon many wandor 
ing geniuses, has the pursuit of in- 
cidental themes ? 

Meaning t^tkemel 
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better. Poetry, practical mathematics, , history, ^o*. are 
generally esteemed entertaining studies, and may be hap- 
pily used for this purpose. Thus, while w% relieve a dml 
ana heavy hour, by some alluring «Biployments of the mind, 
our very diversions enrich our understandings ; and our 
pleasure is turned into profit 

VII. In the pursuit of every valuable subject of knowl- 
edge, keep the end always in your eye, and be not diverted 
from it by every petty trifle you meet witli in the way» 
Some persons have such a wanaering genius, that they are 
ready to pursue every incioental theme or occasional idea, till 
they have lost si^ht of their original subject These are 
the men, who, when they' are engaged in conversation* 
prolong their story by dwelling on every incident, and swell 
their narrative with long parentheses, till they have lost 
their first design ; like a man, who is sent in quest of some 
great treasqre ; but steps aside to gather every flower he 
finds, or stands still to dig up every shining pebble he meets 
with, till the treasure is forgotten, and never found. 

VIII. Exert yoyr care, skill and diligence about every 
subject and every question, in a just proportion to the im- 
portance of 'it, together with the danger and bad conse- 
quences of ignorance or error therein. Many, excellent 
advantages flow from this one direction. 

1. This rule will teach you to be very careful in gaining 
some general and fundamental truths both in philosophy, 
.in religion and in human life; because they are of tfe 
highest moment, and conduct our thoughts with ease, into 
a thousand inferior and particular propositions. Such is 
that great principle in natural philosophy, the doctrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency of all bodies toward each 
other, which Sir Isaac Newton has so well established, and 
from which he has drawn the solution of a multitude of ap- 
pcaranoes in the heavenly bodies, as well as on earth. 

Such is that golden principle of morality, wliich ooi 



flow do some men most painfully 
prolong their storieB, In conversa- 
tion 1— Meaning of ffueH l—o( peb- 
ble ?— of parcnUiesis ? 

In proportion to what, should we 
pursue every study ? 

By wljoni, is tJiis rule violated 1 
Prubably by most persons, who di- 
rect, wlint studies shall be pursued. 

What mistakos are often made, 
by disregarding this rule? Persons 
iiftfii content themselves with the 

. 12 



consideration, that a study is really 
useful, without inquiring, whethei 
it is useful, in proportion to the at- 
tention paid to it ; or whetl)er it is 
more useful, than some other itudy, 
lean attended to, or wholly oeglCcted. 

In what, will this rule teach ue, 
to be very cautious, in gaining some 
fundamental truths 1 

Meaning of fuTtdamenLd 7-^t gr^ 
vUaUon 7 
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blessed Lord has given us, Do that to othera^ wtucH yov 
think just and reasonable, that others should dj to you ; 
which 18 almost sufficient in itself to solve all cases of con- 
icience, which relate to our neighbor. 

Such are those principles in religion, that a rational crea- 
ture is accountable to his Maker for all his actions ; that 
the soul of man is immortal ; that there is a future state of 
happidess and of misery, depending on our behavior in the 
present life, on which ul our religious practices arc built 
or supported. , 

We should be verj critical in exandnins' all propositions, 
that pretend to this honor of being general principles. We 
should not, without just evidence, admit into this rank mere 
matters of common fame, or commonly received opinions ; 
no, nor the general determinations ofthe learned, nor the 
established articles of any church or nation, &c. for there 
are many, learned presumptions, many synodical and na- 
tional mistakes, many established falsehoods, as well as 
many vulgar errors. ^Wherein multitudes of men have fol- 
lowed one another tor whole ages almQ^t blindfold. It is 
of great importance fcNr every man to be careful, that these 
general pnnciples are just and true. For one error may 
lead us into thousands, which wfll naturally follow, if once 
a leading fasehood be admitted. 

2. This rule will direct us to be more careful about prac- 
tical points, than mere speculations ; since they are com- 
monly of much greater use and consequence. Therefore, 
the speculations of algebra, the doctrine of infinites, and 
the quadrature of curves in mathematical learninff, together 
with all the train of theorems in natural philosophy, should 
'^^ no means intrench upon our studies of morality and 
virtue. Even in the science of divinity itself, the sublimest 
speculations of it are not of that worth and value, as tlie 
rules of duty toward God and toward man. 
. 3. In matters of practice,- we should be most careful to 
fix our end right, and wisely determine the scope, at which 



What ara some of the fhndninen- 
IbI principles in religion 1 

What propositions should we be 
very critical in examinini; ? 

Into bow many smaller errors, 
nay one great error lead us ? 

What points are more Important, 
IJaan mere speculations 1 

Reaning of «penifation 7 

Why are speculations useAill 
Principally on account of their con- 



nection with practice. 

What speculations are most im- 
portant? Those, \Wilch are most 
intimately^onnected with the moat 
important practice. 

Grand negative maxim for regu- 
lating our studies'? Never neglect 
a more important, for the sake o< 
pursuing a less important. 

What should we be nn^t rarefil 
to fix right, in matters of prattle* 1 
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Kre aim ; because that is to direct us in the choice and use 
of all the means to attain it If our end be Tirrong, ail our 
labor in the means will be vain, or perhaps so much the 
more pernicious, as they are better suited to attain tRat 
mistaken end. if mere sensible pleasure or human gran- 
deur or wealth be our chief end, we shall choose means 
contrary to piety and virtue, and proceed apace toiirard real 
misery. 

4. This rule will engage our best powers and- deepest 
attention in the affairs oT religion, and things that relate to 
^ future world. For those propositions, which extend only 
fo the interest of the present life, are but of small impor- 
tance, when comparea with those, that have influence upon 
Hir everlasting concernments. 

5. And even in the aflairs of religion, if we walk by the 
conduct of this rule, we shall be much more laborious in 
our inquiries into tne necessary and fundamental articles 
of faith and practice, tlian the lesser appendices of Chris- 
tianity. The great doctrines of repentance toward God, 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, witn love to men, and uni- 
versal holiness, will employ eur best and brightest hours 
and meditations ; while the mint, anise and cummin, the 
gestures and vestures and fringes of religion, will be re- 
garded no further, than they have a plain and evident con- 
nection with faith and love, with holiness and peace. 

6. This rule will make us solicitous not only to avoid 
such errors, whose influence will spread wide into the 
whole scheme of our own knowledge and practice, but such 
mistukes also, whose influence would be yet more exten- 
sive and injurious to others, as well as to ourselves ; per- 
haps to many persons or many families, to a whole church, 
a town, a country or a kingdom. Upon this account, per- 
sons, who are called to instruct others, who are raised to 
any eminence either in church or state, ought to be careful 
in settling their principles in' matters relating to the civiL 
tlie moral or the religious life, lest a mistake oftheirs sfaoula 



What If our end be wrong? 
fWhat if our end be mere sensual 
enioymejit f 

In what afiUirs, sfaould our best 
powers and deepest attention be 
•Btaged 1 

To what doctrines of religion, 
should we pay most attention ? 

How for should the circumstan* 
Oals of religion be regarded 1 

WTio should pray koeeliag / Those 



who find that posture most can* 
ducive to devotion, and espectalljr 
those, who thinlc it most agreeaU* 
to scripture. . 

Against what imstakes, should wt 
most earnestly guard 1 

V^hy should we not indulge an 
undue fondness for any study f It 
will tend to malce us disielish, or 
pervert others. 
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diffuse wide mischief, should draw olong with it, most pel- 
nicious consequences, and perhaps extend to following 
generations. 

*rhese are some of tlie advantages, wliich arise from the 
eighth rule, namely, pursue every mquiry and study in pro- 
portion to its real value and importance. 

IX Have a care, lest some beloved notion, or some 
darling science so far prevail over your mind, as to ffive a 
sovereign tincture to all your other studies, and discolor all 
your ideas ; like a person in the jaundice, who spreads a 
yellow scene with nis eyes over all the objects which he 
meets. I have known a man of peculiar skill in music, and 
much devoted to that science, who found out a great reseoa- 
blance of the Athanasian doctrine of the trinity in every 
single note ; and he thought it carried something of argu^ 
ment in it to prove that doctrine. I have read of anotherj 
who accommodated the seven days of the first week or 
creation to the seven notes of music ; and thus the whole 
creation became harmonious.* 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical studies^ 
flome have been tempted to cast all their logical, their meta- 
physical, and their theological and moral learning into the 
method of mathematicians, and bring every thing relating 
to those abstracted or those practical sciences, under theo- 
rems, problems, postulates, scholiums, corollaries, &c« 
whereas the matter ought always to direct the method. 
For all subjects or matters of thought cannot be moulded 
or forced to one form. Neither the rules for the conduct 
of the understanding, nor the doctrines nor duties of reli« 
gion and virtue, can oe exhibited naturally in figures and 
diagrams. Thin^ are to be considered as they are in 
themselves. Their nature is inflexible, and tlieir naturad 
relations unalterable. And therefore, in order to conceive 
them aright, we mdst brings our understandings to things, 
and not pretend to bend anu strain things to comport with 
our fancies and forms. 

X. Suffer not any beloved study to prejudice your mind 
■0 far in favor of it, as to despise all other learning. This 
is a fault of some little souls, who have got a smattering of 
astronomy, chemistry, metaphysics, history, &c. and for 
want of a due acquaintance with other sciences, make a 
Bcoff at them all, m comparison with their favorite science, 

• Perhaps the author did not consider, tlint the " seven notes of music," 
If sounded together, will produce several discords : nor, that sounded s^ 
irately, they will produce at best, only a mek)ct](.-*^£DiToR 
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Their anderstandings are hereby cooped up in narrow 
bounds, 80 that they never look abroad into other provinces 
of the intellectual world, which are more beautiful perhaps, 
and more fruitful than their own. If they would search a 
little into other sciences, they might not only find treasures 
of new knowledge, but might be furnished also with rich 
' hints of thought, and glorious assistances, to cultivate that 
very province, to which they have confined themselves. 

Here I would always give some grains of allowance to 
the sacred science of theology, which is incomparably su- 
perior to all the rest, as it teaches us the knowledge of God| 
and the way to his eternal favor. This is that noole study, 
which is every man's duty; and every one who can be 
called a rational creature is capable of it This is that 
science, which would truly enlarge the minds of men, were 
it studied witii that freedom, that unbiassed love of truth; 
and that sacred charity, which it teaches ; and if it were 
not made, contrary to its own nature, the occasion of strife, 
faction, malignity, a narrow spu-it, and unreasonable im- 
positions on the mind and practice. Let this, therefore, 
stand always chief. 

XI. Let evenr particular study have due and proper time 
assigned it, and let not a favorite science prevail with you 
to lay out such hours upon it, as ought to be employed upon 
the more necessary and more important affairs or studies 
of your profession. When you have, according to the best 
of your discretion, and according to the circumstances of 
your life, fixed proper hours for particular studies^ endeavor 

- CO keep those rules ; not indeed with a superstitious pre- 
dsenes^, but with some good degrees of a regular constancy. 
Order and method in a course of study, save much time, 
and make large improvements. Such a fixation of certain 
hours will have a happy influence to secure you from trifling 
and wasting away your minutes m impertinence. 

XII. Do not apply yourself to any one study at one time 
longer than tlie mmd is capable of giving a close attention 



Why is the science of theology 
•nperior to all the rest 1 

What effect would this science 
have upon mental intprovement, if 
properly pursued? 

What has theology occasione/f, 
contrary to its own nature ? 

Vyiat shall we think of neglecting 
theology, for studies of little prac- 
U -al importance, in order to improve 
UiB mind ? It seems to be a vast 

13» 



mistake, and doubly injurious — 
How doubly 1 

Advantages of alloting particular 
times to particular studies 1 It saves 
much time, and is more likely to 
secure due proportion of time to 
each study. 

Heyond what point, should we not 
apply ourselves, at <Mie timel— 
Wbyl 
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to it, without weariness or wandering. Y}o not ovc r^aftts^t 
the spirits at any time, lest the mind be seized with a Tm> 
situde, and thereoy be tempted to nauseate a particular sub 
ject before you have firashed it 

AlII. In the beginning of your application to any new 
subject, be not too uneasy under present difficulties, that 
occur, nor too importunate and impatient fi» answeis and 
solutions to any questions that arise. Perhaps a little more . 
study, a little mrther acouaintance with the subject, a little 
time and experience, will solve those difficulties, untie the 
knot, and make your doubts vanish. If you are under the 
instruction of a tutor, he can inform you, that your inquiries 
are perhaps too earljr, and that you have not yet learnt those 
principles, upon which the solution of such a difficulty d^ 
pends. 

XIV. Do not expeot to arrive at certainty m every sub- 
ject, which you pursue. There are a hundred things, where- 
in we mortals, m this dark and imperfect state, must be con- 
tent with probability, where our Dest light and reasonings 
will reach no further. We must balance arguments, as 
justly as we can, and where we cannot find weight enough 
on either side to determine tlie scale with sovereign force 
and assurance, we must content ourselves perhaps with a 
small preponderation. This will give us a probaole opin- 
ion; and those probabilities are sufficient for the daily 
determination of a thousand actions in human life, and 
many times even in matters of religion. 

It is admirably well expressed by a late writer, " When 
there is great strength of argument set before us, if we will . 
refuse to do what appears most fit for us, undl every little 
objection is removed, we shall never take one wise rcsolu* 
tion, as long as we live." 

Suppose I had been honestly and long searching, what 
religion I should choose, and yet I could not find, tnat the 
arguments in defence of Christianity arose to complete 
certainty ; but went only so far as to give me a probable 
evidence of the truth of it ; though many difficulties still 
remained, yet I should think myself obliged to receive and 

Kractise that religion. For the God of nature and reason 
as bound us to assent and act according to the best evi- 

Agaiiist what uncomfortable feel- ( \Vh9X may such probabilitiM d» 
Ingi, flitould we guard, nt the com- j terminel 
inencernent of a rtiidy 7 I What if wo reAise to do whRl«p< 

With wlint, should we content \ penrs most fit, till ever}' ol\}ectioii M 
ourselves, whin w« cannot gain \ removed ? 
tcrtainiy ? * 
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dlenee we have, even though it be not absolute and com- 
plete ; and as he is our supreme judge, his abounding good- 
ness and equity will approve and acquit the man, whoso 
conscience honestly and willingly seeks the best light, and 
obeys it, as far as he can discover it. 

But in matters of great importance in religion, let him 
join all due diligence with earnest and humble prayer for 
divine aid in his inquiries ; such prayer and such diligence 
as eternal concerns reauire, and sucn, as he may plead with 
courage before the Juoge of all. • 

XVT Endeavor to apply every speculative study, as far 
as possible, to some practical use, that both yourself and 
others may be the better for it Inquiries even in natural 
philosophy should not be mere amusements, and much less 
m the affairs of religion. Researches into the springs of 
natural bodies and Sieir motions should lead men to invent 
happy methods for the ease and convenience of human 
life ; or at least, they should be improved, to awaken us to 
admire the wondrous wisdom and contrivance of God our 
Creator in all the works of nature. 

If we pursue mathematical speculations, they will inure 
us to attend closely to any subject, to seek and ^ain clear 
ideas, to distinguish truth fr«n ftlsehood, to judge justly, 
and to argue strongly ; and these studies do more directly 
furnish us with aM the various rules of those useful arts of 
1^, namely, measuring, building, soiling, &c. 

Even our very inquiries and disputations about vacuum 
or space and atoms, about incommensurable quantities, and 



To what, ihottld we endeavor to 
apply every speculative study 1 

ilow should we treat studies, that 
are of little, or no practical use 1 
With little, or no attention. 

Why should we not attend to 
them, for the sake of improving the 
mindl Practical studies will pro- 
babfy improve the mind better. 

What minds are likely to be pe- 
culiarly roused and invigorated, by 
practical studies 1 Those, that are 
ardently desirous of doing good. 

To what, will mathematical stud- 
tee inure us 1 

When !s the best time to produce 
this effeel? Probably in childhood. 

W^hy ? Because the mind is then 
very susceptible of impressions. 

How younp should children begin 
in Mudy mathematics in books 1 in 
(tfucral, under six years old. 



What branch of mathematical 
Mental arithmetic. 

Meaning of viental arithmetic7 
Arithmetic, in which all the operas 
tions are performed in the mind, 
without any mechanical exercisa ot 
the hand. 

Ilow early should the child be 
taught to answer questions in aritil- 
metic ? As early as possible. 

First and fundamental idea of 
arithmetic 1 The idea of one*— 
Second 1 The idea of two. 

What can you say witli regard t« 
changing our methods of study 1 
They should rarely be changed, ex- 
cept in early life. 

What important inference, may be 
deduced from tins remark? That 
il is very important for youth to 
adopt tlie besi methods of study. 

i 
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the infinite divisibility of matter and eternal duration, which 
•eem to be purely speculative, will shew us some ffood 
practical lessons, will lead us to see the weakness of our 
■ature, and should teach us humility in arguing upon divine 
subjects, and matters of sacred revelation. This should 
guard us against rejecting any doctrine, which is expressly 
and evidently revealed, tnougn we cannot fully understand 
it. It is good sometimes to lose and bewilder ourselves 
in such studies for this very reason, and to attain this prac- 
tical advantage, tliis improvement in true modesty of spirit, 

XVI. Though we should always be ready to cnange our 
sentiments of Uiings upon just conviction of their falsehood, 
yet there is not the same necessity of changing our ac- 
customed methods of reading, or study and practice, even 
though we have not been Ted at first into the iiappiest 
method. Our thoughts may be true, though we may have 
hit upon an improper order of thinking. Truth does not 
always depend upon the most convenient method. There 
may be a certain form and order, in which we have long 
accustomed ourselves to range our ideas and notions, which 
may be best for us now, though they were not originally 
best in themselves. The inconveniencies of changing may 
be much greater, than the conveniencies we comd obtain 
by a new method. 

As for instance ; if a man in his younger days has ranged 
all his sentiments in theology in the method of Ames's 
Medulla Theologi®, or Bishop Usher's Body of Divinity, it 
may be much more natural and easy for him to continue to 
dispose all his further acquirements in the same order, 
though perhaps neither of these treatises is in itself written 
in the most perfect method. So when we have long fixed 
our cases of shelves in a library, and ranged our books in 
any particular order, namely, according to their languaffes, 
or according to their subjects, or according to the alpha- 
betical names of the authors, &c. we are perfectly well 
a«|uainted with the order, in which they now stand, and 
we can find any particular book, which we seek, or add a 
new book, which we have purchased, with much greatei 
ease, than we do in finer cases of shelves, where the books 
are ranged in any different manner whatsoever. Any dif- 
ferent position pi the volumes would be new and strange 
and troublesome to us, and would not countervail the in- 
conveniencies of a change. 

So if a man of forty years old has been taught to hold his 
p€*n awkwardly in his youth, and yet writes sufficiently 
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well for all the purposes of his station, it is not worth nhile 
to teach him now the most accurate methods of handling 
that instrument. For this would create him more trouhla 
without equal advantage^ and perhaps he might never &tf> 
tain to write better^ ailer he had placed all his fingers per- 
fectly right with this new accuracy. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF FIXING THE ATTENTION. 



A Student should labor by all proper methods, to ac 
quire a steady fixation of thought Attention is a very 
necessary thing, in order to improve our minds. The evi- 
dence ot truth does not always appear immediately, nor 
strike the soul at first sight it is by Ions attention and 
' inspection, that we arrive at evidence ; and it is for want 
of it, wc judge falsely of many things. We make haste to 
determine upon a sfight ana a sudden view ; we confirm 
our guesses, which arise from a glance ; we pass a judg^. 
men^ while we have but a confiised or obscure perception, 
and thus plunge ourselves into mistakes. This is like a 
man, who walking in a mist, or being at a great distance 
from any visible object, (suppose a tree, a man, a horse or 
a churcn,) judges much amiss of the figure and situation 
and colors of it, and sometimes takes one for the other ; 
whereas, if he would but withhold his judgnment, till ho 
came nearer to it, or stay, till clearer light came, and 
then would fix his eyes longer upon it, he would secure 
himself from those mistakes. 

Now, in order to gain a greater facility of attention, we 
may observe these rules ; 

1. Cultivate a fondness for the study or knowledge yov 



What if a man Iiolda his pen bad- 
ly'at 40 years old 1 

FfxiNo Attewtiow. — What ex- 
ercise is most important, in ofder to 
tmprnve our minds 1 

If we determine a question upon 
a aliRlit view, into what, 8t*all we 
be liliely to plunge 1 

What conduced more than any 
tiling else to makf Newton the prince 
of 4)liilosopber8 1 Close attention, 



and patient thought. 

Strilcing couplet, relating to Now- 
ton's discoveriea ? 

Nature, and nature's laws were 

sunk in night ; 
God said, Letr^/lewt&n te. and all waf 

light. 

First direction for fixing atten- 
tion P 
How can we cuMivate a fbndnesf. 
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would ptirsue. We may observe, that there is not much 
difficulty in confining the mind to contemplate, what we' 
have a great desire to know ; and especially if they are mat- 
ters of sense, or ideas which paint themselves upon the 
fancy. It is but acquiring a hearty good will and resolu- 
tion to search out and survey the various properties and 
parts of such objects; and our attention wiU be engaged, 
if there be any delight or diversion in the study or con- 
templation of them. Therefore mathematical studies 
have a strange influence toward fixing the attention of ^e 
mind, and giving a steadiness to a wandering disposition ; 
because they deal much in lines, fig^ures and numbers, 
which affect and please the sense and imagination. His- 
tories have a strong tendency the same way ; for they en- 
gage the soul by a variety of sensible occurrences ; when 
it has begun, it Knows not, how to leave off. It longs to 
know the final event, through ^natural curiosity. Voyages 
and travels, and accounts of strange countries and strange 
appearances, will assist in this work. This sort of study 
detains the mind by the perpetual occurrence and expecta- 
tion of something new, and tliat which may gratefully strike 
the imagination. 

II. Sometimes we may make use of sensible things and 
corporeal images for the illustration of those notions, which 
are more abstracted and intellectual. Therefore, diagrams 
greatly assist the mind in astronomy and philosophy ; and the 
emblems of virtues and vices may happily teach childreh, 
and pleasingly impress those useful moral ideas on young 
minds, which perhaps might be conveyed to them with much 
more difiiculty, bv mere moral and abstracted discourses. 

I confess, in this practice of representing moral subjects 
by pictures, we should be cautious, lest we so far immerse 
the mind in corporeal images, as to render it unfit to take 
in an abstracteu and inteuectual idea, or cause it to form 
wrong conceptions of immaterial tilings. This practice 
therefore is rather to be used, at first, in order to get a fixed 
habit of attention, and in some cases only ; but it can never 

for any study ? By leadln;, think- 
ing and conversing upon it, and by 
considering the pleasures and ad- 
vantages of pursuing it. 

W^Iiat if it is a dry, useless study ? 
God never required us to like sucli 
a study -, and it is best to leave it 
Qffl before we meddle with it. 

Second direction for fixing the at- 
tostioQ 1 Represent intellectual ob- 



jects by visible. Meaning of visible 1 
What caution should we use tq 

following this rulel That we do 

not confound immaterial ubjecta 

with material. 
Meaning of e(nnfound ? 
Third direction 1 Study works, 

that are argumentative. — Meaning 

of the Latin phrase Labor ipse vofty. 

tas ? Labor itself is pleasure. 
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' be oar constant way and method of pursuing^ ail moral, 
abstracted and spiritual themes. 

III. Apply yourself to those studies, and read those au^ 
thors, who d[raw out their subjects into a perpetual chain of 
connected reasonings, wherein the following parts of tbo 
discourse are natarsuOiy and easily derived from those which 
go before. Several of the mathematical sciences, if not 
all, are happily useful for this purpose. This will render 
the labor of study delightful to a rational mind, and will fix 
the powers of the understanding with strong attention, to 
their proper operations, by tlie very pleasure of it Labor 
ipse voluptas^ is chappy proposition wheresoever it can be 
applied. ^ 

IV. Do not choose your constant place of study by the 
finery of the prospects, or the mostvanous and entertaming 
scenes of sensible things. Too much Mght, or a variety of 
objects, which strike the eye or the ear, especially while 
they are ever in motion or often changing, have a natural 
ana powerful tendency to steal away the mind too often 
from its steady pHrsuit of any subject, which we contem- 
plate ; and thereby the soul gets a habit of silly curiosity 
and impertinence, of trifiinff and wandering. Vagario 
thought himself furnished with the best closet for his study, 
among tiie beauties, gaieties and diversions of I^ensington 
or Hampton-Court. But after seven years professing to 
pursue learning, he was a mere novice still. 

V. Be not m too much haste to come to the determina- 
tion of a difficult or important point Think it worth your 
waitinff, to find out truth. Do notgive your assent to either 
sid^ of a 'question too soon, merely on tnis account, that the 
study of it is long and difficult Rather be contented with 
ignorance for a season, and continue in suspense, till your 
attention and meditation and due labor have found out 
sufficient evidence on o^e side. Some are so fond of know* 
ing a great deal at once, and of talking of things with free 
dom and boldness, before they understand them, that tliey 
scarcely ever allow themselves attention enough to search 
the matter through and through. 

VI. Have a care of indulging the more sensual passione 
and appetites of animal nature. Tftey are great enemies 
to attention. Let not the mind of a student be under the 



Is it desirable to have our statljr 
pleasantly situated 1 

What 18 recommeudeft, with re- 
gard to deciding difficult and ioipor- 
|iiit points ? 



Effect of strQngly desiring to know 
a great deal at once ? 

Effect of sensual indulgence npcR 
the habit of attention 1-~uf tae in- 
dulgence of passions 1 
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influence of any warm affection to things of sense, when 
he comes to engage in the search of triit£, or the improve- 
ment of his understanding. A person under the power of 
love or fear or an^er, great pain or deep sorrow^ has so 
little government of his soul, that he cannot keep it attend 
tiveto the proper subject of his meditation. The passions 
call away the thoughts with incessant importunity toward 
the object, that excited them ; and if we indulge the fre« 
quent rise and roving of passions, we shall thereby procure 
an unsteady and inattentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception must be admitted, namely, If we 
can be so happy, as to engage any passiofi on the side of' 
the study, which we are pursuing, it nSy have a great 
influence to fix the attention more strcmgly to it. 

VII. It is, Uierefore, very useful to fix and engage 
the mind in the pursuit of any study, by a consideration of ' 
the divine pleasures of truth and knowledge, by a sense of 
our duty to God, by a delight in the exercise of our intel- 
lectual faculties, by the hope of future service to our 
fellow-creatures, and glorious advantage%> ourselves, both 
in this world and that which is to come. These thoughts, 
though they may move our affections, yet they do it with a 
proper influence. These will rather promote our attention, 
thandiverthfromthesubject of our meditations. A soul, 
ii^spired.with the fondest love of truth, and the warmest 
aspirations after sincere celestial beatitude, will keep all. 
its powers attentive to the incessant pursuit of them, ras- 
sion is then refined, and consecrated to its divinest purposes. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



•" or ENLARGING THE CAPACITY OP THE HIND. 

There are three things, which in an especial manner, go 
to make up that amplitude, or capacity of the mind, which 
is one of the noblest characters belonging to the under- 
standing. 1. When the mind is ready to take in great and 



When may a passion be condu- 
cive to fix attention ? 

Important Inference from this re- 
mark ? We should endeavor to en- 
gage our passions in favor of our 
studies. 

Last direction for fixing atten- 



tion 1 

How many of these seven dlrec* 
tions can you now state ? 

What if the soul is inspired with 
tlie fondestJove of truth, and wann- 
est desires for lieaven 1 

E.xLARoirto THB Mirfp. — In what 
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subtime ideas, withoat pain or difficulty; 3. When the 
mind is free to receive new and strange ideas, upon just 
evidence, without great surprise or aversion ; 3. When the 
mind la able to conceit e or survey many ideas at once, 
without confusion, and to form a true judgment, derived 
from that extensive survey. The person, who wants either 
of these characters, may in that respect^ be said to have a 
narrow genius. Let us oifTuse our meditations a little upon 
this subject 

L That is an ample and capacious mmd, which is ready 
to take in vast and sublime ideas, without pain or difficulty. 
Persons, who ha^ never been used to converse with any 
thing but the common, little and obvious ^ffiiirs of life, have 
acquired a narrow or contracted habit of soul, that they arc 
not able to stretch their intellects wide enough to admit 
large and noble thoughts. They are ready to make Uieir 
domestic, daily and familiar images of things the measure 
of all tliat is, and all that can be. Talk to them of the vast 
dimensions of the nlanetary worlds ; tell them, that our star 
called Jupiter is aVolid globe. 1400 times larger than the 
earth ; that the sun is a vast siobe of fire, above a thousand 
times larger than Jupiter; that is, 1400,000 times larger 
than the earth ; that the distance from the earth to the sun 
is 96 millions of miles ; and that a cannon bullet, shot from 
the earth, would not arrive at the nearest of the fixed stars, 
in some hundreds of years ; they cannot bear the belief but 
hear all these glorious labors of astronomy, as a mere idlb 
romance. Inform them of the amazing swiftness of the 
motion of some of the smallest or the largest bodies in 
nature. Assure them, according to the best philosophy, 
that the planet Venus, (that is, our morning or evening star, 
which is nearly as large as our earthy) though it seems to 
move from its place but a few yards m a month, does really 
fly 81,000 miles in an hour ; tell them, that the rays of light 
shpot from the sun to our earth at the rate of 200,000 mues 
in the second of a minute, they stand aghast at such teSkf 
and believe it no more, than the tales of giants fifty yards 
high, and the rabbinical Tables of Leviathan, who every day 
swallows a fish, three miles long, and is thus preparing 

thrae things, does amplitude of mind | •blime ideas 1 

coniist 1 i Uow are persons, who lack tbia ^ 

In what respect, is any person a | quality, affected, when told of the 

narrow genius, who wants any of | wonders of astronomy ? — of the won- 

tbosel i ders of the microscope 1 — Meanicf 

What is that mind called, which { of u.Hronomyl— of microseopel 

MB readily take in great ajul su- { 

13 
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himself to be the food and entertainment of the blewed al 
the feast of Paradise. 

NOTB VI, BT THE EdITOR. 

[fVonders of Astronomy. — Since the days of Watts, vas 
improvements have been made in optical instruments, es* 
pecially the telescope. This has enabled astronomers to 
cultivate a more mtimate acquaintance with the starry 
heavens-. Important corrections have beeQ made in astro- 
nomical instruments ; and the wonders of astronomy have 
appeared faiore wondrous still. Some of the statements of 
Watts, therefore, are far below the tjflKh. There is no 
doubt now among philosophers, that Jupiter is 1400 times 
larger than the earth; that the sun is about 1000 times 
larger than Jupiter, that the earth is more than 95 millions 
of miles from the sun ; that it moves 81,000 miles every 
hour; and that light moves about 200,000 miles every 
second. These corrections have accordingly been made 
in the statements of Watts.] % 

These unenlarged souls are m the same manner, dis- 
gusted with the wonders, which the microscope has dis- 
covered, concernmg the shape, the limbs and motions of 
ten thousand little animals, whose united bulk would not 
equal a pepper corn. They are ready to give the lie to all 
the improvements of our senses, by the invention of a va- 
riety of glasses, and will scarcely believe any thing beyond 
the testimony of their naked eye, without the assistance of 
art. Now it we would attempt in a learned manner, to re- 
lieve the minds, that labor unaer this defect, 

1. It is useful to begm with, some first principles of 
Geometry, and lead them onward by degrees to tne doc- 
trine of quantities, which are incommensurable, or which 
will admit of no common measure, though it be ever so 
small. By this means, they will see the necessity of ad- 
mitting the infinite divisibility of space- or matter. 

This same doctrine may aIso«be proved to then: under- 
standings, and almost to tiieir senses, by some easier argu- 



Wby are some of WatU*s stat^ 
ments in astronomy, very diflerent 
from those of the present day 1 Se« 
Note VI. 

Afeaning of optics 1^-oT tdeseope? 

What body movns 81,000 miles 
every hour 1 



WMth what first principles, should 
we begin, in order to cure the ftnt 
kind of narrow-mindedness.' 

How .many miles in circumfRr 
ence. is tlie earth 1 A^out S25,0(W — 
Meaning of eirctunferenetl 
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Bients in a more obvious manner. As the very opening 
and closing of a pair of compasses, will evidently prove, 
that if the smallest supposed part of matter be put between 
the points, there will be still less and less distance all the 
way between the legs, till you come to the head or joint 
Wnerefore, there is no such thing possible as the smallest 
quantity, but a little acquaintance with true philosophy 
and matliematical learning would soon teach tliem, tliat 
there are no limits either as to the extension of space, or to 
the division of body, and would lead them to believe, tbera 
are bodies amazingly great or small, beyond their prcsei 
imagination. 

2. It is proper also to acquaint tliem with the circum 
ference of our earth, which may be proved by very easy 
principles of geometry, geography and astronomy, to be 
about 25,000 miles round ; as it has been actually found to 
have this dimension by mariners who have sailed round it. 
Then let them be tauffht, that in every 24 hours, either the 
sun and stars must all move round this earth, or the earth 
must turn round upon its own axis. If the earth itself re- 
volve thus, then each house or mountain near the equator, 
must move at the rate of a tliousand miles in an hour. But 
if, as they generally suppose, the sun or stars move round 
the earth, then, the circumference of tlieir several orbits or 
spheres being: vastly greater than this earth, tlicy must have 
a motion promgiousljr swifler than a thousand miles an hour. 
Such a thought as this will by degrees, enlarge their minds, 
and they wfll be taught, even upon their own principle* of 
the diurnal revolutions of the heavens, to take in some of 
the vast dimensions of the heavenly bodies, their spaces 
and motions. 

3. To this, should be added the use of telescopes, to 
help them to see Uie distant wonders in the skies ; and 
microscopes, which discover the minutest part of little ani 
msds, and reveal some of the finer and most curious works 
of nature. They should be acquainted also with some 
other noble mventions of modern philosophy, which have & 
great influence to enlarge the human understanding ; of 
which I shall take occasion to speak more under the next 
nead. 

4. -For the same purpose, they may be invited to read 
those parts of Milton's admirable Poem, entitled F^radiM 
Jjost, where he describes the armies and powers of angels, 
the wars and the senate of devils, the creation of this earth, 
togctlier with t\e descriptions of heaven, hell and paradisOi 
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it must be granted that poes^ often deals in these yns* 
and sublime ideas. And even it the subject or matter of 
the poem does not require such amazing and extensive 
thoughts, yet tropes and figures, which are some of the 
main powers and beauties of poesy, do so gloriously exalt 
the matter, as to give a sublime imagination, its proper 
relish and aelight So when a boar is cnafied in hunting, 

His nostrils flames expire, 

And bis red eye-balls roll with living fire.—Dryden. 

When Ulysses withholds and suppresses his resentment, 

His wrath comprest 

. Recoiling, muttered thunder in bis brea8t.^Pii2re. 

But especially where the subject is grand, the poet faik 
not to represent it in all its grandeur. So when the au* 
premacy of a God is described, 

He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow flill ; 

Atoms or systems, into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world.— >Pi!p«. 

This sort of writings has a natural tendency to enlarge 
the capacity of the mind, and make sublime iaeas familiar. 
But instead of running always to ancient Heathen poesy, 
with this design, we may with equal if not superior advan- 
tage, apply ourselves to converse with some of the best of 
our moa^rn poets, as well as with the writings of the 
prophets, and the poetical parts of the Bible, namely, the 
DOOK of Job and tlie Psalms, in which sacred authors, we 
shall find sometimes more sublime ideas, more glorious 
aescriptions, more elevated language, than the fondest 
critics have ever found in any oT the Heathen versifiers 
either of Greece or Rome ; for the eastern writers use and^ 
allow much stronger figures and tropes than the western. 

Now there are many and great and sacred advantages to 
\e derived from this sort tf enlargement of the mind. 

It will lead us into more exflted apprehensions of the 
preat God our Creator, than ever we had before. It wiL 
entertain our thoughts with holy wonder and amazeitient, 
while we contemplate that being who created these various 



EflTect of reading sublime poetry 1 
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irorks of surprising greatness, and surprising smailness 
who lias displayea most inconceivable wisdom in the con- 
trivance of all the parts, powers and motions of these littie 
animals invisible to the naked eye ; who has manifested a 
most divine extent of knowledp^e. power and greatness, in 
forming and moving the vast bulk of the heavenly bodies, 
and in surveying and comprehending all those unmeasnra- 
ble spaces, in which they move. Fancy, with all her ima- 
ges, is fatigued and overwhelmed in following the planetary 
worlds through such immense stages, such astonishing 
journies, as these are, and resigns its place to the pure in- 
tellect, which learns by degrees to take in such ideas as 
these, and to adore its Creator with new and sublime devo- 
tion.' 

And not only are we taught to form juster ideas of tho 
great God by these methods, but this enlargement of the 
mind carries us on to nobler conceptions of his intelligent 
creatures. The mind, that deals only in vulgar and com- 
mon ideas, is ready to imagine the nature and powers of 
man to come something too near to God his Maker ; be- 
cause we do not see or sensibly converse with any beings 
superior to ourselves. But when the soul has obtained 
a greater amplitude of thought, it will not then immediately 
pronounce every thing to be God, which is above man. It 
then learns to supi)ose, there may be as many various ranks 
of beings in the invisible world, in a constant gradation 
euperior to us, as we ourselves are superior to all the ranks 
of being beneath Us in tliis visible world ; even though wo 
descend downward far below the ant and the worm, the 
snail and the oyster, to the least and to the dullest animated 
Uoms, which are discovered to us by microscopes. 

By this means, we shall be able to suppose what powers 
mgelsj whether good or bad, must possess, as well as 
jrodigious knowledge, in order to oversee the realms of 
Persia and Greece of old ; or if any such superintend the 
affairs of Great Britain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c, in 
our days ; what power and speed are necessary to destroy 
one hundred eiglity-iive thousand armed men in one night 
in the Assyrian camp of Sennacherib, and all the first-born 
in tlie land of Egypt in another, each of which is attributed 
to .an angel. 

By these steps, we shall ascend to form more just ideas of 

Ofwtoom, besides God, does this | Sublime conjecture of Watts^ coo- 
«r\argeinciitof mind help us toform I cerning Ihe various ranks of bein^s^ 
BoUer conceptions ? j 
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the knowledge and grandeur, the power and glory of tha 
Man Jesus Christ, who is intimatelV united to Goa, and iM 
one with him. Doubtless he is iurnished with superior 
powers to all the angels in heaven, because he is employed 
in superior work, and appointed to be the sovereign Lord 
of all the visible and invisible worlds. It is his human 
nature, in which the Godhead dwells bodily, that is ad- 
vanced to these honours and to this empire : and perhaps 
there is little or notiiinff in the government of the kingdoms « 
of nature and jgrace, but what is transacted by the Maa 
Jesus, inhabitea by the divine power and wisdom, and em- 
ployed as a medium or conscious instrument of tnis exten 
sive gubernation. 

II. I proceed now to consider the next thing, wherein 
the capacit)[ or amplitude of the mind consists, and that is. 
when the mind is free to receive new and strange ideas and 
propositions upon just evidence, without any great surprise 
or aversion. Those, who confine Uiemselves within the 
circle of their own hereditary ideas and opinions, and who 
never give themselves leave so much as to examine or 
believe any thing, beside the dictates of their own family 
or sect or party are justly charged with a narrowness of 
souL Let us survey some instances of this imperfection, 
and then direct to the cure of it 

1. Persons who have been bred up all their days within 
the smoke of their father's chimney, or within the limits of 
their native town or village, are surpr^ed at every new 
siffht that appears, when they travel a few miles from home. 
The plowman stands amazed at the shops, the trade* the 
crouds ofpeople, the magnificent buildings, the pomp and 
riches and equipage of the court and city, and would 
hardly believe what was told him, before he saw it On the 
other hand, the cockney travelling into the country, is sur- 
prised at many actions of the quadruped and winged ani» 
mals in the field, and at many common practices of rural 
affairs. 

If either of these happens to hear an account of tlie fk» 
miliar and daily customs of foreign countries, he pronounces 
them at once indecent and ridiculous. So narrow are their 
understandings,' and their tlioughts so>confined, that they 

Second narrowness of mind 1 | he visits the city 1 

How Is such narrowness cured 1 | What su rprises the cockney, whei 

By travelling, reading, conversation, | he visits tlie country 1 « 

udphilosopliical experiments. I Mc«ning of eodbtev? An igao 

What amazes the plow man, when | rant or contemptible Londtmer. 
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tnow not how to believe any thing wise or proper, besides 
irhat they have been taught to practise. 

This narrowness of mind should be cured by hearing and 
reading the accounts of different parts of the world, and the 
histories of past ages, and of nations and countries distant 
from our own, .especially the more polite parts of mankind. 
Nothing tends in this respect so much to enlarge the mind, 
as travelling, that is, making a visit to other towns, cities or 
countries, besides those in which we were born and etiue 
cated. Where our condition does not grant us this pnvi- 
lege, we must endeavor to supply the want by books. 

^. It is the same narrowness of mind, that awakens the 
surprise and aversion of some persons, when they hear of 
doctrines and schemes in human affairs or in religion, quite 
different from what tliey have embraced. Perliaps they 
have been trained up from their infancy in one set of notions^ 
and their thoughts nave been confined to one singly, track 
both in the civil and religious life, witliout ever hestring or 
knowing, what other opinions are cuwent among mankind ; 
or at least, they have seen all other notions besides their 
own, represented in a false and malignant light ; where- 
upon they judge and condemn at once, every sentiment 
but what their own party receives, and they think it a piece 
of justice and truth to lay heavy censures upon the practice 
of every different sect in Christianity or politics. They 
have so rooted themselves in the opinions of their party, 
that they cannot hear an objection with patience, nor can 
they hear a vindication, or so much as an apology for any 
•et of principles beside their own. All tlie rest is nonsense 
or heresy, folly or blasphemy. 

This defect also is to be relieved by free conversation 
with persons of different sentiments. This will teach us to 
bear' with patience a defence of opinions contrarjr to our 
own. If we are scholars, we should also read the objections 
against our own tenets, and view the principles of otJier 
parties, as they are represented in their own authors, and 
not merely in the citations of those who would confute 
them. W e should take an honest and unbiassed stirvey of 
the force of reasoning on all sides, and bring all to the test 
of unprejudiced reason and divine revelation. 

J^ote^ This is not to be done in a rash and self-sufficient 

Hew do some very narruwininded | In what works, should we rea4 
ferson/^refard all* principles, but \ the principles of other parties 1 
tV.t\r own 1 ■ I To what test, should w bring all 

How cnn this be rured 1 | our opinions, aud all objections U 

Uemkins u( tenets | iheuil 
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maojier ; but with a humble dependence on divine wiadoni 
and grace, while we walk amon^ snares and dangers. 

By such a free converse with persons of different sects 
^especially those who differ only in particular forms of 
Christianity, but a^ree in the great and necessary doc- 
trines) we shall find, that there are persons pf good sense 
and vurtue, persons of piety and worth, persons of much 
candor and goodness, who belong to different parties, and 
have imbibed sentiments opposite to each otlier. This will 
solten the roughness of an unpolished soul, and enlarge the 
avenues of our charity toward others, and incline us to re- 
ceive them into all the degrees of unity and affection, which 
the word of God requires. 

3. I may borrow further illustrations both of this free- 
dom and this aversion to receive new truths, from modem 
astronomy and natural philosophy. How much is the vul- 
gar part of the world surprised at the talk of the diurnal and 
annual revolutions of the earth ? They have ever been 
tauffht by their senses and their neighbors, to imagine, the 
earth stands fixed in the centre of the universe, and that 
the sun. with all the planets and the fixed stars, is wliirled 
round tnis little globe once in twenty-four hours ; not con- 
sidering, that such a diurnal motion, by reason of the dis- 
tance of some of those heavenly bodies, mi^st be almost 
infinitely swifler and more inconceivable, than any which 
the modern astronomers attribute to them. Tell these per- 
sons, that the sun is fixed in the centre, that the earth, and 
all the planets, roll round the sun in their several periods, 
and that the moon rolls round the earth in a lesser circle^ 
while together with the earth, she is carried round the sun, 
they cannot admit a syllable of this new and strange doc- 
trine, and they pronounce it utterly contrary to all sense 
and reason. 

Acquaint them, that there are four moons also perpetu- 
ally rolling round the planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the sun, which little 
moons were never known till the year 1610, when Galileo 
discovered them by his telcscop>e ; inform them, that Saturn 
has seven moons of the same kind attending him ; and that 
the body of that planet is encompassed with two broad, flat 
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; ;f^u!ar rings, the neatest distant from the planiet 84 thpu- 

* »and miles, they look upon these,things as tales and fancies; 
.^and will tell you that the glasses do but delude your eyes 
>yith vain images ; and even when they themselves consult 

■ their own eye-sight in the use of these tubes, the narrow- 
» iiess of tlieir mind is such, that they will scarcely believe 
, ° itheir senses, when they dictate ideas so new and strange. 
'■ And if you proceed further, and attempt toleaduiem 
into a belief, that all those planetary worlds are habitable^, 
and it is probable, they are replenished with intellectual . 
: beings, dwelling in bodies, they will deride the folly of him 
V tjiat informs them ; for they resolve to believe, there are no 
habitable worlds but this earth, and no spirits dwelling in 
bodies besides mankind ; and it is well, if they do not fix 
the brand of heresy on the man, who is leading them out of 
their long imprisonment, and loosing the fetters of their 
eouls* 

There are many other things relating to mechanical ex- 
periments, and to the properties of the air, water, fire, iron, 
the loadstone, and other minerals and metals, as well as thd. 
. doctrine of the sensible qualities, namely, colors, sounds, » 
tastes, &c. which this class of men cannot believe, for want 
of a greater amplitude of mind. 

The best way to convince them, is hy giving them some 
acquaintance with the various experiments in philosophy. 

* and proving by ocular demonstration the multifbrm ana 

• ■ amazing operations of the air piimp, the loadstone, the 

chemical furnace, optical glasses and mechanical engines. 

\ ' fiy this means, the understanding will stretch itself by de- 

. grees, and when they have found there are so many new and 

^ strange thinffs, that are most evidently true, they will not 

be so forward to condemn every new proposition in any of 

• . the other sciences, or in the affairs of religion and civil life, 
, ^ ■ III. The capacity of the understanmng includes yet 

^nother qualification, and that is, an ability to receive many" 
ideas at once, without confusion. The ample mind takes a 
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Biirvey of several objects, with one glance, keeps them all 
within sight, and present to the soul, thai they may be com- '■ 
pared together in tlieir mutual respects. It lorms just 
judgments, and it draws proper inferences from this com- 
parison, even to a great length of argument, and a chain 
of demonstrations. 

The narrowness, that belongs to minds in general, is a 
great imperfection and impediment to wisdom and happi- 
ness. There are but few persons, who can contemplate, or 
practise several things at once. Our faculties are very 
limited ; and wliile we are intent upon one part or property , 
of a subject, we have but a slight glimpse of the rest or. we 
lose it out of sight. But it is a sign of a large and capa- 
cious mind, if we can with one single view take in a variety . 
of objects ; or at least, when the mind can apply itself to 
several objects with so swift a succession, and in so few 
moments, as attains almost tlie same ends, as if it were all 
done in the same instant. 

This is a necessary qualification, in order to great knowl- 
edge and ffood judgment. For there are several things in 
human life, in religion and in the sciences, which have • 
various circumstances, appendixes and relations attending 
them; and without a survey of all those ideas, which are 
mutually related and connected, we are often in danger of 
passing a false judgment on the subject proposed. It is for . 
this reason, there are so many controversies among the . 
learned and unlearned, in matters of religion, as well m the 
affairs of civil government The notions of sin, and duty to 
God and our luilow-creaturcs ; of law, justice, autliority and 
power ; of covenant, faith, justification, redemption and 
grace ; of church, bishop, ordination, &c. contain in them 
such complicated ideas, that when we are to judge of any 
thing concerning them, it is hard to lake into our view at 
once, all the attendants or consec|uents, that must and will " 
be concerned in the determination of a single question 
And yet without a due attention to many, or to most 
of these, we • are in danger of determining the question 
amiss. 

circumstances must be compared, in | ideas together, unless, they are to< 
order for a correct conclusion. | gather. 

How many ideas must be in the { Uow many ideas mast the mind 
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It is owing to the narrowness of our minds, that w© are 
exposed to the same peril in the matters of human duty and 
prudence. In many things, which we do, we ought not 
only to consider the mere naked action itself, but yue per* 
pons who act, the persons toward whom, the time when, the 

. place where, the manner how, the end for which, the action 
IS done, together with the effects, that must, or that may 
« follow, and all other surrounding circumstances. These 
things must necessarily be taken into our view, in order to 
determine whether the action, indifferent in itself, is either 
lawful or unlawful, good or evil, wise or foolish, decent ot 
indecent, proper or improper. 

Let me give a plain instance for the illustration of thia 
matter. JVIario kills a dog; which, considered merely in 
Itself, seems to be an indinerent action. Now the dog was 
Timon's, and not his oirn. This makes it look unlawful. , 
But Timon bid him do it. This gives it an appearance of 

^ lawfulness again. It wajs done at church, and in time of 
divine service. These circumstances added, cast on it an 
air of irreligion. But the dog flew at Mario, and put him 
in dgnger of his life. This refieves the seeming impiijly of 
the action. But Mario might have escaped by flying thence. 
Therefore, the action appears to be improper. But the dog 
was known to be mad ; this further circumstance makes it 
almost necessary, that the dog should be slain, lest he 
might attack the assembly, and do much mischief. Yet 
again, Mario killed him with a pistol, which he happened to 
have in his pocket, since yesterday's journey. — Now here- 

, by the whole congregation was terrified ana discomposed, 
and divine service was broken off. This carries in it an 
appearance of great indecency and impropriety. But after 
all, when we consider a further circumstance, that Mario, 

• being thus violently assaulted by a mad dog, had no way 
of escape, and had no other weapon about him, it seems to 

, take away all the color of impropriety, indecency or unlaw- 
fulness, and to allow, that the preservation of one of* many 
lives may justify the act as wise and good. Now all titese 
concurrent appendixes of the action ought to be survey ed, 
in order to pronounce witli justice and truth, concerning it 
There are a multitude, ofhuman actions in private life, in 
domestic affairs, in traffic, in civil government, in courts of 

Can j'ou mention some of the cir- f mentioned? ' » 

rum8tancea,ttaat must often be tnken | VVhnt circunifitances, taken bjr 
hiio view, In order to determine, I themselves, would seem to imply. 
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justice, in schools of leasningf, &c. which have so ma&y, 
complicated circumstances, aspects and situations, with ro- 
gard to time and place, persons and things, that it is impas- 
sible for any one to pass a right judgment concerning them, 
without entering into most of these circumstances, and sur* 
veying them extensively, and comparing and balancing 
them all aright. 

Whence oy the way, I may take occasion to say, how 
many thousands there are, wno take it upon them to pajss 
their censures on the personal and the domestic actions of 
others, who also, pronounce boldly on the affairs of the 
public, and determine the justice or madness, the wisdona 
or folly of national administrations, of peace and war, &ck 
whom neither God nor men ever aualified for such a post 
of judgment They were not capable of entering into tita 
nuiperous concurring spring of action ; nor had tliey ever 
taken a survey of the twentieth part of the circumstances, 
which were necessary for such judgments or censures. 

It is the narrowness of our minds, as well as the vices of 
the will, that often prevents us from taking a foil view of 
all tiie complicated and concurring appendixes, tiiat belong 
to human actions. Thence it comes to pass, tiiat there is 
so littie right judgment,- so littie justice, prudence or de- 
cency, practised among tne bulk of mankind. Thence arise 
infinite reproaches and censures, alike foolish and un;^ 
righteous. You see, therefore, how needful and happy s 
thing it is, to be possest of some measure of this amplitude 
of soul, in order to make us very wise or knowing or just or 
, prudent or happy. 

I confess, this sort of amplitude or capacity of mind, is in 
a great measure, the gift of Nature ; for some are born witli 
much more capacious souls than others. 

The genius of some persons is so poor and limited, thai 
they can hardly take in the connection of two 6r three prop- 
ositions, unless it be in matters of sense, and which they 
have learnt by experience. They are utterly unfit for 
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•jp^culative studies. It is hard for them to discern the dift 
ierence between right and wrong, in matters of reason, on 
any abstract subjects.^ These ought never to set up for 
scholars; but apply tlWraselves to those arts and profes- 
sions of life, whicfi are to be learnt at an easier rate, by 
slow degrees and daily experience. 

Others have a soul a little more capacious, and they can 
take in, the connection of a few propositions pretty well ; 
but if the chain of consequences be a little prolix, here 
they stick, and are confounded. If persons or 'this make 
ever devote themselves to science, they should be well > 
assured of a solid and strong constitution of body, and well '^ 
resolved to bear the fatigue of hard labor and d,iligence in 
study. If the iron be bfunt, says Solomon, we must put 
too more strength. 

But, in the third place, there are some of so bright and 
happy a genius, and so ample a mind, that they can take in 
a long train of propositions, if not at once, yet in a very few 
moments, and judge well concerning the dependence of 
them. They can survey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or disturbance ; and a number of truths 
offering themselves, as it were in one view, to their under- 
standing, does not perplex nor confound them. This makes 
a great man. ' ^ 

Now though there may be much owing to nature in this 
case, yet experience assures us, that even a lower degree 
of this capacity may be increased by diligence and applica- 
tion, by frequent esfercise, and the observation of sucn rules 
as these. * 

I. Labor by all means, to gain an attentive and patient 
temper of mmd, a power of confirming and fixing your 
thoughts on any subject, till you have surveyed it on every 
side, and in every situation, and run though the several 
powers, parts, properties and relations, effects and conse- 
quences of it. He, whose thoughts are very fluttering and * 
wandering, and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas < 
successively, will neyer be able to survey many and varioua 
objects distinctly at once, but will certainly be overAdielmed 

- and confounded with the multiplicity of them. The rules 
for fixing the attention, in the former chapter, are proper to 
be consulted here. 

II. Accustom yourself to clear and distinct ideas in every 

What make? a great man 1 i tent of thought? 

How many rules does VVsitis srve, j What is the first of tb«se rales? 

- i/f increasing the capacity aMd ex- I To wlwit kind of itleas^shoiUd Wl- 

14 ' 
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Ihin^ you think. Be not satisfied with obscure and coiv 
fused conceptions of things, especially where clearer may 
be obtained. For one obscure or confused idea, especially, 
if it be of great importance in the question, inlermingleq 
with many clear ones, and placed in its variety of aspects, 
will be in danger of spreadmg confusion over the whole; 
and thus may have an influence to overwhelm the under- 
standing with darkness, and pervert the judgment. A little 
black paint will shamefully tincture and spoil twenty gay 
colors. « 

Consider yet further, that if you content yourself fre- 
quently witli words instead of ideas, or with cloudy and 
confused notions of tilings, how impenetrable will that dark- 
ness be, and how vast and endless that confusion, which 
must surround and involve the understanding, wlien many 
of these obscure and confused ideas come to be set before 
the soul at once ! and how impossible it will be, to form a 
dear and just judgment about them. 

III. Use all diligence to acquire and treasure Up a large 
9tore of ideas. Take eveiy opportunity to add something 
to your stock ; and by frequent recollection, fix them in 
your memory. Nothing tends to confirm and enlarge the 
nfemory, like a frequent review .of its possessions. This 
will gradually give the mind a faculty of surveying many 
objects at once ; as a room, that is riclily adornea and hung 
round with a variety of pictures, strikes the eye almost at 
once, with all that variety, especially if they have been well 
surveyed one by one at first This makes it habitual, and 



accustom ourselves, for this purpose? 

What may be the effect of one 
obscure idea, intermingled with 
many clear ones ? 

Of what, should we strive to treas- 
ure up a latge store ? 

When should we add to our stock . 
of ideas? 

• VThen should this treasure begin ? 
IB infancy. 

Who should then endeavor to 
nake this infantine store as rich as 
■ possible 1 Farenifl, teachers of in- 
fant schools, and all who can assist. 

Why should this store of ideas 
begin lo infancy 1 That the mind 
may be more improved, and more 
ftbundantly stored in the maturity 
of life. 

May not persons learn enoujfh, 
wilhunl this early eff»>rf. 1 No one 
tan leurnhalfcnough, even with it ; 



and much less without it* 

Why should not we spend om • 
time upon trifles and fictions 1 Time 
is too short and too precious. 

For what, wiH attention to fiction, 
be likely to destroy or diminish ouv 
regard 1 For truth and reality. 

When may we attend to fiction ? 
When a little instructive fiction is 
intimately connected with much 
useful truth, and when it is very 
manifest, that it is fiction. 

What example of this Is nioet 
- striking? The parable^iDf the Bible.. 

Why jnay we read PilgrimN Prch 
gress, wjrhout injury ? The spiritual" 
meaning is so obvious and striking 
that ft should be regarded as a reality 
rather than as a fiction. 

How shall we retain the ideas, 
that we acquire * 
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I more easy to the inhabitants to take in many of those paint* 
ed scenes, with a single glance or two. 

Here note, that by acquiring a rich treasure of notions, I 
do not mean single ideas only, but also propositions, ob* 
servations and experiences, with reasonings and arguments 
> upon the various subjects, that occur among natural or 
moral, common or sacred affairs ; that when you are called 
to judge concerning any question^ you will have some prin- 
ciples of truth, some useful axioms and observations always 
at hand, to direct and assist your judgment 

IV. It is necessary, tl^t we should, as far as possible, 
lay up our daily new ideas, in a regular order, and arrange 
our mental acquisitions under proper heads, whether of 
divinity, law, physics, mathematics, morality, politics, trade, 
domestic life, civility, decency, &c. whether of cause, ef- 
fect, substance, moae, power, property, body, spirit, &c. 
We should inure our minds to method and order continually. 
When we take in any fresh ideas, occurrences and observa-, 
tions, we should dispose of them in their proper places, and 
see how they stand and agree with the rest of our notions 
on the same subject : as a scholar would dispose of a new 
book on a proper shelf, among its kindred authors ; or as an 
officer at the post-house in London disposes of every letter 
he takes in, placing it in the box, that belongs to the proper 
road or county. 

In any of these cases, if things lay all in a heap, the 

addition of any new object would increase the confusion ; 

but method gives a speedy and short survey of them with 

ease and pleasure. Method is of admirable advantage to 

keep our ideas from a confused mixture ; and to preserve 

> them ready for every use. 

/ V. As method is necessaiy for the improvement of the 

mind, in order to make your treasure of ideas most useful • 

80 in all your fbrther pursuits of truth and acquirement of 

* knowledge, observe a regular, progressive method. Be^io 

with the most simple, easy and obvious ideas. Then dj 



WTbefi we acquire any new ideas, 
Aow Bball we dispose of them 1 

What is meant by disposing of 
Ideas in regular order ? Associating 
them with other ideas, to which 
t|iey are allied. 

what \n meant by the association 
ofWeael UnititYg them, or having 
tkem so united in the mind, that 
when wethinic of one, it will have 
a tendencf to qilake us thhilc of the 



other. 

How can we associate Ideas to^ 
gether 1 By thinking of them at the 
same time, or in quick succession. 

For what, is mental method of 
admirable advantage 1 

Witen should w& inure dur nRnit 
to method ? 

When should we observe a pr«v 
gressive method t. Ab we advance 
in science 
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degrees, join two and three and n}ore of them together. 
Thus the cojioplicated ideas, growing up under your ob- 
servation, will not give tlie same confusion of thought, as 
they would, if they were all offered to the mind at once, 
without your observing the original and formation of them. 
An eminent example of this appears in the study of arith- 
metic. If a scholar, just admitted into the school, ohseires 
his master performing an operation in the rule of division, 
his head is at once disturbed and confounded witli the mani* 
fold comparisons of the numbers of the divisor and dividend, 
andthe mutiplication ofthe one, and subtraction of it from 
the other. But if he begins re^ularl^ at addition, and so 
' proceeds by subtraction and multiplication, he will then in a 
few weeks, be able -to take an intelligent survey of all 
those operations in division, and to practise them himself 
with ease and pleasure ; each of which at first seemed all 
intricacy and confusion. 

An illustration of the like nature may be borrowed from 
fifeometry and algebra, and other mathematical practices. - 

• How easily does an expert geometer, with one glance of 
his eye, tike in a comphcatcd diaffram, made up of many 
lines and circles, angles and arcs! How- readily does he 
judge of it, wliether Uie demonstration designed by it be - 
true or false ! It was by degrees, he arrived at this stretch 
of understanding. He Degan with a single line or a point. 
He joined two lines in an angle. He advanced to triaiiffles 
and squares, polygons and circles. Thus the powers of hia 
understandinff were stretched and augmented daily, till by 
diligence and regular application, he acquired this earten* ' 
sive faculty of mind. 

'. But this advantage does not belong to mathematics only^ 
If we apply ourselves at first, in any science, to clear and 
. single ideas, and never hurry ourselves on to the following: 
and more complicated parts of knowledge, till we thorough- 
' Jy understand the foregoing, we may practise tlie same 
method of enlarging^ the capacity of the soul with success 
iii any one of the sciences, or in the affairs of litb and reli- 
gion. 
Beginning with A, B, C, and raakinw syllables out of let- . 

* tcrs, and words out of syllables, has been the foundation of 
all tliat glorious superstructure of arts and sciences, which 
have enriched the minds and libraries of the learned iworld 

In what study, .have we an emi- \ mentioned, may we pracU«« tW 
nent example of Uiiif 1 • | same jneUuvU 1 

lo what other science, or thing | 
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III many ages. These are the first steps, by which the 
ample and capacioas souls among mankind have arrived at 
that prodigious extent of knowledge, wliich renders them 
the wonder and glory of the nation, where they lived. 
Though Plato and Cicero, Descartes and Boyle, Locke and 
Newton, were doubtless farored by Nature, with a genius 
of uncommon amplitude ; yet in their early years, and first 
attempts at science, this was but limited and narrow, in 
comparison of what they attained at last, fiut how vast 
and capacious were those powers, which tliey afterwards 
acquired by patient attention, and watchful observation, by 
the pursuit of clear ideas and regular meiho^ of thinking ! 

VI. Anotiicr means of acquiring this amplitude and ca- 
pacity of mind, is a perusal of difficult, entangled questions, 
and of the solution of. them in any science. Speculative 
and casuistical divinity will furnish us with many such cases 
and controversies. There are some such difficulties in 
reconciling several parts of the epistles of Paul, relating to 
the Jewish law, and tlie Christian gospel. A happy solu- 
tion will require such an extensive view of things ; and the 
reading of these happy solutions will enlarge this faculty 
in younger students. In morals and political subjects, 
Punendorrs Law of Nature and Nations, and several de- 
terminations therein, will promote the same amplitude of 
mind. An attendance on public trials and arguments, in 
civil courts of justice, will be of advantage for this purpose; 
and after a man has studied the ^enerm principles of the 
law of nature and the laws of England, in proper books, the 
reading the reports of adjudged cases, collected by men 
of great sagacity and judgment, will richly improve his mind 
toward acquiring this desirable amplitude and extent of 
thought, and more especially in persons of that profession. 

Honr did Locke, Newton, kc. \ What is the last method, whicli 
fmMj inerease theit powera ot* | Watts mentions, for acquiring am 
thoifbt? , I plitiidAnnd rxnnrJtv nfmind? 
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MlSCXLLANEOUS QUESTIONS, No. 5. 



When ihould wo learn to dis- 
ttnguish between names and thinca ? 

When we itudy words, of what 
■hould we endeavor to gain clear 
conceptions ? 

How far should delight be mingled 
with study 1 

What science is superior to all 
the rest 1 

Couplet respecting Newton's di»- 
ooveries 1 

What are some of the thin|8, in 
which amplitude of mind consists 1 

What planet has t moons ? 

WheVi are words useless to us 1 

Why is it necessary to pay very 
particular attention to words in pur- 
suing our studies 1 

In relation to what, may every 
study be rendered an amusement 1 

Relative importance of theology .' 

What conduced more than any 
thing else, to make Newton the 
prince of philosophers 1 

When may passion be useful in 
study ? 

[Science, that treats of the heaven- 
ly bodies? 

What mind can certainly contem- 
plate many objects at the same time f 

What is implied in knowing the 
meaning of words 1 

Why is it peculiarly desirable to 
ha>:e clear ideas upon theology? 

How far are tlie circumstantials 
of religion to be regarded 1 

Who was the prince of philoso- 
phers ? 

In favor of what should we en- 
deavor to engage our passions? 

Instmment, that greatly magnifies 
very small objects 1 

Can a human mind contemolate 
more than one object at a time i 

How are words formed, that we 
can see? 

Why should we not begin to study 
a science in the middle 1 

In proportion to ^idint, should we 
pursue every study 1 

Advantages of allotting particular 
times to particular stu Jiet) 1 

What did close attention and pa- 
Hent thought conduce to make New- 
Ion 1 

Science, that treats of liglit and 
seein!Z? 
What olanet has ^ riniv 1 



How are words foraied, tint wm 
can hear ? 

If one study is much moM im- 
portant than another, which shouUI 
we attend to most 1 

To what, shall we end^vor tm 
apply every qteculative study ? 

Instrument, that magnifies vcqr 
distant objects 1 

What geometiical figure has thiw 
Bides ? 

How many of the senses arc ei»> 
ployed in perceiving words 1 

How must we proceed, in order to 
learn very difficuit truths ? 

Why are speculations sometUnca 
useAil 1 . 

• How should we treat studies, that 
are of little or no practical use 1 

In what instruments, have there 
been very great improvements, since 
the days of Watts 1 

What may be the effect of one 
obscure idea, mingled with many 
clear ones 1 

What do written words immedl^ 
ately represent ? 

Effect of pursuing too many stud 
lea at once 1 • 

What speculations are most im- 
portant 1 

How can we gain a fondness fbr 
any study 1 

What body is aUbut 35,000 milee 
in circumference 1 

Propnrty of things, which tends 
eiceedingly to elevate the mind ? 

When should we add to our stocky 
of ideas 1 

How shall we retain the ideaei 
that we acquire 1 

What do spoken words immedi- 
ately represent 1 

How can dry studies be rendered 
agreeable 1 

To what doctrines of leligkm, 
should we pay most attentico 1 

What caution should we use in 
representing intellectual ol^ects 1^ 
visible? 

Who said *♦ An undevouts 
mer is mad V* 

When should a person's t 
of iderfs begin 1 

What is meant by the associatloa 
of ineaa ? 

Since wlinse dayi, have nptteal 
instrimentfi been much inuuroyed 1 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



OF IMPROVINO THE MEMORY. ^ 

Memory is a distinct faculty of the mind, very different 
from perception, judgment, reasonins^, and its other powers. 
Then we are said to remember any uiing, when the idea of 
it arises in the mind with a consciousness at the same time 
that we ^ have had this idea before. Our memory is our 
natural power of retaining what we learn and of recalling 
it on every occasion. Therefore we can never be said to 
remember any thin^, whetlier it be ideas or propositions, 
words or things, notions or arguments, of which we have 
not had some former idea or perceptioiL either by sense or 
imagination, thought or reflection. Wnatsoever we learn 
from observation, books, conversation, &c. it must all be 
laid up and preserved in the memory, if we would make it 
really 4isefui. 

Note VII, bt the Editor. 

[Broum^s Suggestiwu — Dr. Thomas Brown appears to 
have made an unhappy mistake in relation to this subject. 
He would substitute the term suggestion for aSsoctatioru 
But these words, acccordin^ to established usage, si^ify 
very different things ; as different, as any cause and effect. 
Association seems most happily to express that uniting or 
union or connecting of ideas, in consequence of which, one 
win suggest the other, or recall it to the view of the mind $ 



Mbmokt. — What is memory? 

How many faculties, seem to be 
expreflsed in this definition 1 

What are they oft A called 1 Re- 
tention and recollection. 

How does it appear, that they are 
properly two faculties 1 One may be 
very perfect, and the other very im- 
perfect, in the same person. 

What other Ihculty is the memory 
■omeiinies considered as including? 
The flicuity of storing up ideas in 
the mind. 

Wkat is the exercise of this latter 
foculty generally called ? Commit- 
ting to memory, or memorizing. 



Which of these faculties does 
memory more especially signify 1<~ 
Retention. 

What other name is more g«a> 
erally given to the faculty of storing 
up ideas ? Association, or associa- 
tion of ideas. 

What name has Dr. Brown snl>> 
stituted, for association 1 See Note 
VII. 

What might this word be mora 
properly used to express 1 

What previous exercis** prepares 
the way for one idea to suggest 
another 1 
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or at least tend to this effect If the word recoUecUon did 
not happily express the thing intended, suggestion might 
be substituted for this purpose. But with no shadow of 
propriet]^, can it be applied to tliat exercise, by which ideas 
are received into the mind^ by being united with others, or 
for that union of ideas, which are said to be treasured up in 
the memory, in consequence of which union, one idea will 
* Bugorest another ; or in other words, may be recalled, or 
recollected, by means of its associate.] 

So necessary and so excellent a faculty is the memory, 
that all other abilities of the mind borrow from it, their 
beauty and perfection. For other capacities of the soul are 
almost useless without this. To what purpose, are all our 
labors in knowledge and wisdom, if we want memory to 
preserve and use what we have acquired ? What signify 
all other mtellectual or spiritual improvements, if they are 
lost, as soon as they are obtained ? It is memory fuone, 
that enriches the mind, by preserving what our labor and 
industry daily collect In a word, tnero can bo neither 
knowledge nor arts nor sciences, without memory; uor 
can there be any improvement of mankind in virtue or 
morals, or the practice of religion, without the assistance 
and influence or this power, without memory, the soul of 
man would be but a poor, destitute, naked bemg, with an 
everlasting blank spread over it, except the fleeting ideas 
of the present moment 

Note VITT, by the Editoe. 

[Memory. — ^These remarks of Watts upon memory, appear 
to be peculiarly excellent, and deserving of the most earnest 
attention. The youthful mind is pow in great danger of 
erring exceedingly, respecting the relative importance of 
this faculty. Surely no faculty can be more important 
What indeed could all the faculties do without memory ? 
fiut how often do we now find writers and teachers speak- 
mg of memorj almost in strains of contempt, as though it 
was a faculty, scarcely worth cultivating — scarcely worth 



What do the other faculties bor- 
row from memory ? 

When we remember any thinp, 
ftre we always conscious, that it 
was in the mind before ? Probably 
we are not. 

What is the store bouse of knowl 



eJgeT 

What would the soul be, without 
memory ? ^ 

Why is the youthAil mind, In dan- 
ger of erring, respecting the relative 
importance of raemorv 1 8ee Note 

vm 
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poepessing ! There is no doubt, that in past ages, manr 
have esteemed the memory too highly, in comparison with 
the judgment, the perception, &c. But perhaps tiieir error 
was not greater, than that of many more modern declaimers 
upon these faculties. Watts appears to have been much 
more correct in considering all these faculties and their 
improvement of inestimable moment] 

Memory is very useful to those who speak, as well as to 
those who learn. It assists the teacher and the orator, as 
well as the scholar or the hearer. The best speeches ^d 
instructions are almost lost, if those who hear, immediately 
forget them. And those, who are called to speak in public, 
arc much better heard and accepted, when they can deliver 
their discourse by the help of a lively genius and a ready 
memory, than when they are forced to read all they would 
communicate. Reading is certainly a heavier way of con- 
veying our sentiments ; and there are very few mere read- 
ers, who have the felicity of penetratinff the soul, and 
awakening the passions of those who hear, by such a grace 
and power of oratory, as the man who seems to talk every 
word from his very heart, and pours out the riches of his 
own knowledge upon the people round about him, by the 
help of a free and copious memory. This gives life and 
spirit to every thing tnat is spoken, and has a natural ten- 
dency to make a deeper impression on the minds of men. 
It awakens the dullest spirits, causes them to receive a dis- 
course with more affection and pleasure, and adds a singular 
grace and excellence both to tne person and his oration. 

A good judgment and a good memory are very different. 
A person may have a very strong, capacious atid retentive 
memory, where tlie judgment is very weak ; as sometimes 
it happens in those, who are but one degree above aOi 
idiot, who have manifested an amazing strength and extenl 



When was the memory loo highly 
^imnted, in comparison with the 
Judgment, Sec. 1 

What is likely to be the eflTect of 
]ireaching, if the preacher seems to 
speak every word, from his very 
• heart 1 , 

Why are some preachers, who 
preach gi>od sermons from memory, 
very lifeless and dull? Probably, 
because they make such an effort to 
recollect the words of their sermons. 

Why are some, who read their 



sermons, very nold and uninteiul* 
infl;'! Because tlicy read badly. 

Why are some extempcraneoai 
preachers very unprofitable to their 
hearers? Either because they are 
not good workmen, or have not well 
studied their sermons. 

What manner of preaching ifl 
best 1 One may be best for sonM 
preachers, and another for others. 

Does a good judgment always at« 
tend a strong memory 1 
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of memoiy, but have hardly been able to join or disjoin two 
or three ideas in a wise and happy manner to make a solids 
rational proposition. 

There have been instances of others, who have had but 
a very tolerable power of memory ; yet their judgment has 
been of much superior degree, just and wise, solid and 
excellent 

Yet it must be acknowledged, that where a happy me- 
mory is found in any person, there is good foundation laid 
for a wise and just juagment of things jwherever the natural 
genius has any thing of sagacity to mkke a right use of iU 
A good judgment must always, in some measure, depena 
upon a survey and bomparison of several things together in 
tlie mind, and determining the truth of some doubtful pro- 
position, by that survey and comparison. When the mind 
nas, as it were, set all those various objects present before 
it, which are necessary to form a true proposition or judg- 
ment concerning any thing, it then determines, that such 
and such ideas are to be joined or disjoined, to be affirmed 
or denied ; and this in a consistency and correspondence 
with all those other ideas or propositions, which in any way, 
relate or belonff to the same suVject. Now Uiere can be 
no such comprehensive survey or many things without a tol- 
erable degree of memory. It is by reviewing things past, 
we learn to judge of the future. It happens sometimes, 
that, if one needml or important object or idea be absent, 
the judgment concerning the thing consideredj will thereby 
become false or mistaken. 

You will inquire then, How comes it to pass, that there 
are some persons who appear in the world of business, as 
well as in the world of learning, to have a good judgment, 
and have acquired the just character of prudence and wis- 
dom, and yet have neither a very bright genius nor sagacity 
of thought, nor a very happy memory, so that they cannot 
set before their minds at once, a large scene of ideas, in 
order to pass a judgment ? 



What does Watts here consider, 
«8 one foundatiou for a just Judg- 
ment of things') 

Upon what survey and compari- 
■on, must a good Judgment always 
depend ? 

Of wtwt, does this survey imply 
« tftierable degree 1 

Three ^n^nd obstacles to correct 
Judsment ? Hurry, perturbation and 



conflision. 

How do we le|rntojadgeoflki 
future ? 

Y^hat science, then, is pecnliarif 
important, for the direction of our 
conduct 1 History. 

In applying the Instructions of 
history, for what, should we be very 
cautious to make allowance ? Dif* 
ference of circumstances- 
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Mow we may learn from Penseroso some accoant of this 
iifficulty. Yott will scarcely ever find this man forward in 
judging and determming things proposed to him. He always 
tdkea time, and delays, and susi)ends, and ponders tilings 
maturely, before he passes his judgment. Then he prac- 
tises a slow meditation, ruminates on the subject, and thus 
perhaps in two or three nights and days, rouses those 
several ideas, one after another, as he can, which are neces- 
sary, in order to judge right of the thing proposed, and 
make them pass before his review in succession. This he 
does to relieve the want both of a quick sagacity of thought, 
and of a ready memory and speedy recollection. This 
cautious practice lays Uie founaation of his just judgment 
and wise conduct, fie surveys well, before he judges. 

Whence, I cannot but take occasion to infer one good rule 
of advice to persons of higher as well as lower genius, and of 
large as well as narrow memories, namely, that thev do not 
too hastily pronounce concerning matters of douot or in- 
quiry, wliere there is not an urgent necessity of present 
action. The bright genius is ready to be so forward, as 
often betrays itself into great errors in judgment, speech 
and conduct, without a continual ffuard upon itself, and 
using the bridle of the tongue. And it is by this delay and 
precaution, that many a person of much lower natural 
abilities- will often excel persons of the brightest genius in 
wisdom and prudence. 

It is often found, that a fine jgenius has but feeble memory. 
For where the genifts is bright, and the imagination vivid, 
the power of memory may be too much neglected, and lose 
ka improvement An active fkncy readily wanders over a 
multitude of objects, and is continually entertaining itself 
with new flying images. It runs through a number of new 
scenes or new pages with pleasure, but without due atten- 
tion, and seldom suffers itself to awell long enough upon 
any one of them, to make a deep impression upon the mind, 
and commit it to lasting rememorance. This is one plain 
«nd obvious, reason, why there are some persons of very 



In whnt manner, does Penseroso 
judge ?— Why 1 

or what, does this slow and cau- 
tious practice lay the foundation 1 

Who may take cou;ai^ and com- 
fort fronr. the example of Penseroso? 
Persons of ordinary powers of mind, 

'nto what, does bright genius 
ottAit b^ray a persan 



Why do bright geniuses so often 
mistake and erri From presump* 
tion and impatieace. 

Why has a fine genius often bfll 
a feeble memory ? 

How may a great memory cramp 
invention 1 By hindering a person 
from pursuing his own thoughts. 
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bright parts and active spirits, who have but short and nar 
row powers of remembrance ; for having riches of their 
own, they are not solicitous to borrow. 

As such a quick and various fancv and invention may be 
some hindrance to the attention and memory, so a mind of 
a good retentive abilitv, and which is ever crowding its 
memory with things^ which it learns and reads continually, 
may prevent restrain and cramp the invention itself The 
memory of Lectorides is ever ready upon all occasions, to 
offer to his mind something out of other men's writings or 
conversations, and is presenting him with the thoughts of 
other persons perpetually. Thus the man, who had natural- 
ly a g[ood ilowmg invention, does not suffer himself to pur- 
sue his own thoughts. Some persons, who have been blest 
by nature with sagacity and no contemptible genius, have 
too often forbid the exercise of it, by tying themselves 
down to the memory of the volumes they have read, and 
the sentiments of oUier men contained in them. 

Where the memory has been almost constantlv employ- 
ing itself in gathering new acouirements, and where there 
nas not been a judgment sufficient to distinguish, what 
things were fit to be recommended and treasured up in the 
memory, and what things were idle, useless or needless, 
the mind has been filled" with a wretched heap and mixture 
of words or ideas ; and the soul may be said to have had 
large possessions, but no true riches. 

f have read in some of Mr. Milton's writings a very 
beautiful simile, whereby he represents the books of the 
fathers, as thev are called in the Cfhristian church. " What- 
soever," savs he, « old Time, with his huge drag-net, has 
conveyed down to us along the stream of ages, whetiicr it 
be shells or shell-fish, jewels or pebbles, sticks or straws, 
sea-weeds or mud, these are the ancients, these are the 
fathers." The case is much the same wltn the memorial 
possessions of the greatest part of mankind. A few useful 
things, perhaps, mixed ana confounded with many trifles 
and all manner of rubbish, fill up their memories imd com* 
pose their intellectual possessions. It is a' great happiness, 



When ihe memory has made vast 
colleciions, without Judgment or 
order, what may it be aaid to have 
gained? 

With what are tlie memories or 
most people filled ? 

IVhat should ho the character of 
•T^ry thing, laid up In the memory ? 



Why should not some things be 
memorized, merely to strengthen t)i« 
memory? There are more thing! 
of intrinsic value, than anv one can 
possibly learn ; and learning these 
will strengthen the memory quite «p 
well— Meaning of memoriu 7 
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tlieretbre, to distinguish things aright, and to lay up nothing 
in the memory, but what has some just value m it, and is 
worthy to be numbered as a part of our treasure. 

Whatever improvements are to the mind of man from the 
wise exercise of his own reasoning powers, these may be 
called his proper manufactures ; and whatever he borrows 
from abroad, these may be termed his foreign treasures. 
Both together malte a wealthy and happy mind. 

How many excellent judgments and reasonings are 
framed in the mind of a man of wisdom and study in a 
length of years ! How many worthy and admirable notions 
has he been possessed of in life, both by his own reasonings, 
and by his prudent and laborious collections in the course 
of his reading! But, alas! how many thousands of them 
vanish away, and arc lost for want of a more retentive 
memory ! When a young practitioner in the law was once 
said to contest a point in debate with that great lawyer in 
the last age, Serjeant Maynard, he is reported to have an* 
swered him, " Alas, young man, I have forgot much more 
law, than ever thou has learnt or read." 

What an unknown and unspeakable happiness would it 
be to a man of judgment, and who is engaged in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, if he had but a power of stamping all his 
own best sentiments upon his memory in some indelible 
characters ; and if he could but imprint every valuable 
paragraph and sentiment of the most excellent authors he 
has read, upon his mind, with the same speed and facility, 
with which he read tliem ! If a man of good genius and sa- 
gacity could but retain and survey all those numerous, those 
wise and beautiful ideas at once, which have ever passed 
through his mind upon one subject, how admirably would! 
he be furnished to pass a just judgment about all present 
objects and occurrences ! What a glorious entertainment 
and pleasure would fill and felicitate his spirit, if he could 



What may we denomUinte those 
Improvements, that ar» derived from 
oar own reasoning powers ? — what 
we borrow 1 

What do large amounts of both 
constitute '* 

For want of what, do a great part 
of a wine man's inteHectua) treas- 
ures vanish away ? 

What did Serjeant Maynard say 
to ft young lawyer'? 

How may we avoid forgetting and 
losing so many of oitr most vnlnable 

15 



acquisitions! B.t writing tbein 
down, and reviewingthera j 1^ con- 
versing and meditating upon them » 
by putting them in practice ; and by 
avoiding, as fhr as possible, vain 
company, vain reading, vam actions 
and vain thoughts. 

Can you mention some of the 
hnppy consjequences, that might re- 
sult from a*wise nfiin's being able to 
retain all the excellent thought! hi 
ex'er acquired ? 
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grasp ftll these m a single survey, as the skilful eje of « 
painter runs over a fine and complicate piece of mstcnry, 
wrought by the hand of a Titian or a Raphael, views the 
whole scene at once, and feeds himself with the extensive 
delight ! But these are joys, which do not helong to mor- 
tality. 

Tnus far I liave indulged some loose and unconnected 
tliouorhts and romaKks witn regard to the different power* 
of wit, memory and judgment. For it was very difficult to 
throw them into a regular form or method, without more 
room. > Let us now with more regularity, treat of the me- 
mory alone. 

Tnough the memory is a natural faculty of the mind of 
man, and belongs to spirits, which are not incarnate, yet it 
is greatly assisted or hindered, and much diversified by the 
brain or the animal nature, to which the soul is united in 
this present state. But what part of the brain that is. 
wherein the images of things* lie treasured up, is very hard 
for us to determine with certainty. It is most probable, 
that those very fibres, pores or traces of the brain, which assist 
at the first idea or perception of any object, are the same, 
which assist also at the recollection of it ; and then it viU 
follow, that the memory has no special part of the brain 
devoted to its own service, but uses all those parts in gen- 
eral, which subserve our sensations, as wett as our thinking 
and reasoning powers. 

As the memory improves in young persons from their 
childhood, and decays in old age, so it may be increased by 
art and labor and proper exercise ; or it may be injured and 
quite spoiled by sloth or by disease or a stroke on the head. 
There are some reasonings on this subject, which make it evi- 
dent, that the goodness of a memory depends in affreat de- 
gree upon the consistence and the temperament ofthat part 



With what bodily organ, docs the 
memory appear to be particularly 
connected 1— Where is the brain 1 

Is it probable, that any particular 
port of the brain is exclusively de- 
voted to the service of memory 1 

Meaning of exdusiedy 7 

At what period of life, does me- 
mory generally improve 1 —decay 1 

How may memory be injured and 



spoiled ? 

Are there any traces, formi ot 
Images, drawn on the brain ? Pro- 
bably there are not. 

Ts the brain affected in any waf. 
when ideas are received or loatl 
It seems certain, 4l«t it is. 

How 1 Prabably, no persoa wOl 
ever know. 



* It is hardly to be supposed that Walts really thought, that the " in 
of things*' are in fact delineated <upon the isrniii. It seems most rationoTttt 
iMpiKMe that hA used such cxpreNstona ngiirativelv. 
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of the briKn, which is appointed to assist the exerciso of all 
our sensible and intellectual faculties. So for instance, 
in children ; they perceive and forget a hundred things in 
an hour. The brain is so soft, tliat it receives immediately 
all impressions, like water or liquid mud, and retains scarce- 
ly any of them. All the traces, forms or images, which are 
drawn there, are immediately effaced or^losed up aj:ain, as 
Jiough you wrote with your finger on the surface ofa river 
or on a vessel of oil. 

On the contrary, in old age, men have a very feeble 
remembrance of things, that were done of late, tliat is, 
the same day or week or year. The brain is grown so 
bard, that the present images or strokes make little or no 
impression ; and therefore, they immediately vanish. I *risco^ 
in his seventy-eighth year, will tell long stories of thinffs 
done when he was in the battle of tlie Boync, almost fitly 
years ago, and when he studied at Oxford seven years before. 
For those impressions were made, when the brain was more 
susceptive. They have been deeply engraven at the pro- 
per season, and therefore, they remain. But words or 
things, which he lately spoke or did, ar6 immediately for- 
gotten; because the brain is now grown more dry and 
solid in its consistence, and receives not muc|i more im- 
pression, than if you wrote with your finger on a floor of 
clay, or a plastered wall. 

But in the middle stage of life, or it may be, from fifteen to 
fifty years of age; the memory is ffewerally in its, happiest 
state ; the brain easily receives ana long retains the images 
and traces, which are impressed upon it ; and the natural 
spirits are more active, to range these little infinite unknown 
figures of things in their proper cells or cavities, to preserve 
and recollect mem. 

Whatever, therefore, keeps the brain in its best consist- 
ence, may be a help to preserve tlie memory. But excess 
of wine, or luxury of anv kind, as well as excess in study or 
business, may overwhelm the memory, by overstraining and 
weakening the fibres of the brain, wasting the spirit, in- 
raring' the consistence of that tender substance, and con- 
ibuiiding the images, thaf are laid up tliere. 



Why docs Watta suppose chil- 
dren so soon gain and tose ideas ? 

Which are best rememliered hy 
Um aged, ideas alined recently, or 
i&ng ago 1-2why r 

Stage cf life, when the memory is 
besf! 

Are there any natural spirits, that 



ninge through the brain, to preserve 
and recollect the imafes there T 
Probably not. 

Why did Watts suppose their 
existence 1 Ft was agreeable to the 
notion of bis day. 

Wlint excesses may knpafr tbe 
memory ? 



I7SI OF iMPEOvirro the meitoiit. 

A good memory has these several qualifications; 1. It is 
ready to admit with grevX ease, tlie various ideas both of 
words and things, which are learned or taught 2. It is 
large and copious, to treasure up these ideas in great 
number and variety. 3. It is strong and durable, to retain 
for a considerable time, those words or thoughts, which are 
committed to it 4. It is faithful and active to suggest and 
recollect, upon every proper occasion, all those words or 
tiioughts, which have been recommended to its care, or 
treasured up in it 

Now in every one of these oualifications, a memory may 
be injured, or impioved. Yet I shall not insist distmctly 
on these particmajs, but only in general, propose a few 
rules or directions, whereby this noble faculty, may be 
preserved or assisted, and shew, what are the practices, that 
both by reason and experience, have been found of happy 
iniiuence to this purpose. 

There is one great and general direction, which belongs 
to the improvement of oUier powers, as well as of the 
memory; and that is, to keep it always in due and proper 
exercise. Many acts by degrees form a habit; and tiiere- 
by the ability or power is strengthened, and made more 
ready to be again in action. Our memories should be used 
and inured from childhood, to bear a moderate quantity of 
knowledge, let into them early ; and they will thereby be- 
come strong for use and service. As any limb duly exer- 
cised, grows stronger, the nerves of the body are corrobo- 
rated thereby. Muo took up a calf, and daily carried it on 
his shoulders. As the calf grew, his strength grew also j 
and he at last arrived at firmness enough to Dear the ox. 

Our memories will be, in a great measure, moulded and 
formed, improved or injured, according to tiie exercise of 
tliem. If we never use them, they will be almost lost 
Those, who are wont to converse or read about a few things 
only, will retain but a few in their memory. Those who 
are used to remember things but for an hour, and charge 
their memories with it no longer, wUl retain them but on 



Four properties of a good memory ? 

By what adjectives, may the*9e 
properties be expressed 1 Susceptive, 
^ tapaeiouB. retnttive and ready. 

In which of these, may memory 
be injured or improved 1 

Grand direction for improving 
•very fhculty 1 

To what, should memor)' be inur- 



ed from childhood 1 

According to what, will our me- 
mories be in a great measure mould* 
ed, injured or improved 1 

What if we scarcely ever use out 
memories 1 

Wliat if we charge oiy memortet 
to remember tliingsi but <(>r an hour 
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hoar. Let words be remembered, as well as things, that so 
you^ may acquire a copiousness of language, as well as of 
thought, and be more ready to express your mind on all 
occasions. 

Yet there should be a caution given in some cases. The 
memory of a child, or any infirm person, should not be over« 
burthened ;'for a joint or a limb may be overstrained by 
being too much loaded, and its nsLtural power never be 
locovered. Teachers should wisely judge of the power and 
constitution of youth, and impose no more on them, than 
thev are able to bear with cheerfulness and imprdvemcnt 

And particularly they should take care, that the memory 
of the learner be not too much crowded with a tumultuous 
heap or overbearing multitude of documents or ideas at one 
time. This is the way to remember notliing. • One idea 
effaces another. An over-greedy grasp does not retain the 
largest handful. But it is the exercise of memorv with a 
due moderation, that is one general method towaro its im-^ 
provement. 

The particular rules are such as these ; 

1. Due attention and diligence to understand things, 
which we would commit to memory, is a rule of great ne- 
cessity in this case. When the attention is strongly fixed 
to any particular subject, all that is said concerning it, 
makes a deeper impression upon the mind. There are 
some persons, who complain, they cannot remember divine 



Why should we reinenibei^ words, 
aiBi well as things ? 

VVh.1t other advantage will result 
frdm learning words in cennectioa 
1% ith things 1 It will assist us to 
retaiii a knowledge of the things. 

How does this furnish an argu- 
ment in favor of having printed 
questions, adapted to school books 1 
Tliey will induce the pupil to com- 
mit to memory most important 
wor^s and phrases. 

VVIiich sliould we learn first, 
things or their names? It seems of 
little" importance, wliich we learn 
first, provided we learn them very 
aearly together. 

Why should both be learned near- 
ly ai the same time? The name 
aud thing may often help to explain 
eftcii otiior. The knowledge of both 
is much more useful, and may bo 
more easily remembered, than of one 
oione. 

15* 



What kiud of a school-book seems 
to be most needed 1 A book to teach 
the young child reading, spelling, 
pronuncijition and signification al 
the same time. 

For what literary object might 
10,000 dollars be most usefully be- 
stowed ? To reward the person who 
should write the best book for this 
purpose. 

Vv^hat caution does the author 
give with regard to tasking tlie me- 
mory of a child, or any infirm pciw 
son? 

What is the utmost task that a 
teacher should impose upon his pi»> 
pils ? 

What if the memory be too muck 
crowded 1 

What is the first first rule foi oo«« 
mitting to memory ? 

Why cannot some remember dls 
courses, that they hearl 
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or human discourses, whicbthey heur ; when in truUi, then 
thoughts are wandering half the time ; or they hear with 
such coldness and indifference, and a trifling temper of 
spirit, that it is no wonder, the things, which are read or 
spoken, make but a slight impression on the brain, and get 
no firm footing in tlie memory ; but soon vanish and are 

l08|. 

It is needful, therefore, if we would maintain a long re* 
membrance of the things, which we read or hear, that we 
should engage our delight in those subjects, and use the 
methods, which are already prescribed, m order to fix the 
attention. Sloth and idleness will no more bless the mind 
with intellectual riches, than it will fill the hand with grain, 
tlie field with corn, or the purse with treasure. 

Let it be added also, that not only the slothful and the 
negligent deprive themselves of proper knowledge for the 
furniture of their memory, butsucn as appear to have active 
ipirits, who are ever skimming over the surface of things 
with a volatile temper, will fix nothing in their mind. Vano 
will spend whole mornings in running over loose and un- 
connected pages, and with fresh curiosity, is ever glancing 
over new words and ideas, that strike his present fancy. 
He is fluttering over a thousand objects of art and science 
and yet treasures up but little knowledge. There must be 
the labor and the diligence of close attention to particular 
subjects of thought and inquiry, which only can impress 
what we read or think of upon tne remembering faculty in 



2. Clear and distinct apprehension of the things, which 
we commit to memory, is necessary, in order to make them 
dwell there. If we would remember words, or learn the 
names of persons or things, we should have them recom 
mended to our memory, by clear and distinct pronunciation, 
spelling or writing. If we would treasure up the ideas or 
things, notions, propositions, arguments and sciences, these 
' should be recommended also to our memory by a clear and 
distinct perception of them. Faint, glimmering and con- 
fused ideas will vanish, like images seen in twilight. Every 
thing, which we learn, should be conveyed to Qie mind in 
the plainest expressions, without any ambiguity, that we 
may not mistake, what we desire to remember. This is a 
Ifeneral rule, whether we would employ the memory about 
words or things ; though it must be confest, that mer€ 

Second rule 1 

Effect of pronoancing or writing wordi, that we woald learo? 
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sounds and words arc mucli harder to fix in the mind, thaa 
the knowledge of tilings. 

For tliis reason, take heed, as I have often before warned 
you, that you do not take up with words instead of things, 
nor mere sounds, instead of sentiments and ide<as. Many 
a lad forgets what has been taught him, merely because he 
never well understood it He never clearly and distinctly 
took in the meaning of those sounds and syllables, which ho 
was required to get by heart. 

This is one reason, why boys make so poor a proficiency 
in learning the Latin tongue, under masters, who teacn 
them by grammars and rules written in Latm. And this is 
a common case with children, when theylearn their cate- 
chisms in their early days. The language and the senti- 
ments, conveyed in those catechisms, are *far above the. 
understanding of creatures oftliata^e; and they have no 
clear ideas from the words. This makes the answers much 
harder to be remembered, and in truth, they learn nothing 
but words without ideas ; and if they are ever so perfect in 
repeatinjg the words, yet they know nothing of divinity. 

For this reason, it is necessary in teaching children the 
principles of religion, that they should be expressed in very 

Slain, easy and familiar words, brought as low as possible, 
own to their understandings, according to their different 
ages and capacities: and thereby they will (Tbtain some 
useful knowledge, wnen the words are treasured up in their 
memory ; because at the same time, they will treasure up 
those cQvine ideas too. 

3. Method in the things we commit to memory, is neces- 
sary, in order to make tnem take more effectual possession 
of the mind, and abide (here long. As much as system- 
atica} learning is^ecried by some vain and humorous triflers 
of the age, it is certainly the happiest way to furnish the 
mind wiUi a variety of knowledge. 

Whatever you would trust to your memory, let it be dis. 
posed in a proper method, connected well together, and 
referred to distinct and particular heads or classes, both 
genera] and particular. An apothecary's boy will much 



Whv has many a lad toon foreot- 
Itn wfiat tM had been taaght ? 

GreataM improvement in schools, 
■Ince the days of Watts 1 Children 
WK bettertaught to understand what 
Ib^laam. 

Two improv«a:enta, that now 
•rai BUMt desirable to be Intro- 



duced into our schools 1 That chil- 
dren should l)e better instructed ia 
religion* and made more fully to 
understand what they learn. 

In what kind of language, shouM 
children be taught religion 1 

What does he recommend In tbs 
third rule 1 
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Eoone^ leaxn all the medicines in his master's shop, whea 
they are ranged in boxes or on slielves, according to their 
distinct natures, whether herbs, drugs or minerals, whether 
leaves or roots, whether chemical or galenical preparations, 
whether simple or compound, &c. and when they are placed 
in some order accordmg to their nature, their fluidity, or 
their consistence, &lc, m vials, bottles, gallipots, cases 
drawers, &c. So tlie genealogy of a family is more easily 
learnt, when you benjm at some great grandfather as the 
root, and distinguish toe stocjc, the large boughs, the lesser 
branches, the twigs and the buds, tul you come down to 
the present infants of the house. And indeed all sorts of 
arts and sciences, taught in a method, are more easily com- 
mitted to the mind or memory. 
, I might give another plain simile, to confirm the truth of 
this. What horse or carriage can take up and bear away 
all the various, rude and unwieldy loppings of a branchy 
tree at once ? but if they are divided yet lurther, so as to 
be laid close, and bound up in a more uniform manner into 
several faggots, perhaps those loppings may be all carried 
as one single load or burden. 

The mutual dcpendance of things on each otiier, helps 
the memory of both. A wise connection of the parts or a 
discourse in a rational method, gives great advantage to 
the reader or hearer, m order to his remembrance of it 
Therefore, many mathematical demonstrations in a long 
train, may be remembered much better, than a heap of sen- 
tences, which have no connection. The book of Proverbs, 
at least, from the tenth cliaptcr and onward, is much harder 
to remember, than the book of Psalms, for this reason ; and 
some Christians have told me, that they remember what is 
written in the epistle to the Romans, and that to the ile- 
brews, much better than many others of the sacred epistles; 
because there is more exact method and connection ob- 
served in them. 

He; tliat would learn to remember a sermon, which he 
hears, should acquaint himself by degrees with the method, 
in which the several important parts of it are delivered. 
It is a certain fault in a multitude of preachers, that they 
utterly neglect method ; or at least, they refuse to render 
tlieir method visible and sensible to the hearers. One 

What eflfect upon the memory, has | What hint does he give for «»• 
the mutual de|)endence of things 1 | mentbering a sermon ? 

Why fs the greater part of the } What does he mention as a Atull 
book of Proverbs, bard to be reinem- | in a multitude of pmact>«i«^ 
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would be tempted to think, it was for fear their aaditqrf 
should remember too much of their sermons, and prere'ffl 
their preaching them three or four times over. But I have 
candor enough'to persuade myself, that the true reason is, 
they imagine it to be a more modish wav of preaching wiUit- 
out particulars. I am sure it is a much more useless one. 
Aha it would be of great advantage both to the speaker 
and hearer, to have discourses for the pulpit cast mto a 
plain and easy method, and the reasons or inferences ranged 
m proper order, and that under the words, firsi^ secondly and 
thirdly , however they may be now fancied to sound ui>- 
politc or unfashionable. But archbishop Tillotson did not 
think so in his days. 

4. A freauent review and careful repetition of the things 
we would learn, and an abridgment of them in a narrow 
compass, has a great influence to fix them in the memory. 
Therefore, it is, that the rules of grammar and useful exam- 
ples of the variation of words, and the peculiar forms of 
speech in any language, are so often appointed by the 
masters, as lessons for Uie scholars, to be repeated ^ and 
they are contracted into tables for frequent review, that 
what is not fixed in the mind at first, may be stamped upon 
the memory, b^ a perpetual survey and rehearsal. 

Repetition is so verv useful a practice, that Mnemon^ 
even from his youth to his old affe, never read a book with- 
out making sortie small points, dashes or hooks in the mar- 
gin, to mart, what parts of the discourse were proper for a 
review ; and when he came to the end of a section or chap- 
ter, he always shut his book, and recollected all the senti- 
ments or expressions, he had marked, so that he could give 
a tolerable analysis and abstract of every treatise he nad 
read, Just after he had finished it. - Thence he became so 
well furnished with a rich variety of knowledge. 

Even when a person is hearing a sermon or a lecture, he 
may give his thou ghta leave now and then to step back so 
far as to recollect the several heads of it from the beg-.ii- 

Why does be suppose, theyueg-i back, in heartnf a discourse? 
loct method 1 { How may a preacher greatly aseiit 

Is it desirable, that a sermon j his bearers, to remember what 1m 
should contain numerical divisions, | says 1 By making a long pause b» 
expres8edby/r«{, AMoit^f, tAird,&c.'! | fore naminga new head; by men 
^Whyi* { tioning each head twice; and by 

What does be racommend in the j sometimes repeating the preceding 
fourth rule 1 \ beads. 

Mntmon's method of reading ? | Is it best to take notes, while we 
Effect of this metboill j are liearing a sermon? For sonot 

What liberty may we fake to look \ verj ready writers, it may be best. 
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ning, two or three times, before it is finished. The onus* 
lion or loss of a sentence or two among the ain{)lifications, 
is richly compensate d by preserving in the mind the method 
and order of the whole discourse^ in the most importent 
branches of it - 

If we would fix m the memory the discourses we hear, or 
what we design to speak, let us abstract them into brief 
compends ana review them often. Lawyers and divines 
have need of such assistances. Thejr write down short 
notes or hints of the principal heads of what they desire to 
commit to memory, in order to preach or plead. For such 
abstracts and epitomes may be reviewed much sooner, and 
tlie several amplifying sentiments or sentences will bo 
more easily invented or recollected in their proper places. 
The art of short hand is of excellent use for this, as well as 
other purposes. It must be acknowledged, that those who 
scarcely ever take a pen in their hands to write short notes 
or hints of what they are to speak or learn, who never try 
to cast thmffs into method, or to contract the fvjtvey or 
them, in orcfer to commit them to memoir, need a double 
degree of power to retain and recollect what they read or 
hear or intend to speak. 

Do tiot plunge yourself into other businesses or studies, 
amusements or recreations, immediately after you have 
attended upon instruction, if jou can avoid it. Get time, if 
possible, to recollect the things you have hdard, that they"* 
may not be washed all away from the mind by a torrent of 
other occurrences or engagements, nor lost in the croud or 
clamor of other loud and importunate affairs. 

Talking over the things, which you have read, with your 



Best method of taking such notes ? 
Write enough of the doctrine or 
leading proposition, to be able to 
remember it ; and a word or two of 
each head ; and sometimes, perhaps, 
note a vory striking thought besides. 

Why not write as much as pos- 
BfAe at tne time.' 7'he effort of 
writing will f»e likely to prevent all 
good Impression of the truths de- 
livered. 

What should we do immediately 
after attending on a sermon ? Think 
over the heads and substance uf it, 
and endeavor to make it as profit- 
able to ourselves as possible, by self 
application, prayer, and p«rhnps by 
writing the mos^t strikint! partR. 

Mo«t important duty in relation < 



to bearing a sermon f fHost devout- 
ly to apply it to our own consciences, 
to reprove and correct us. 

What does he say of forming brief 
compends of what we would re- 
member 1 

Meaning of comp«nd?— of britfl 

Is it be.st to learn the art of short 
handl Probably not one person 
among ten thousand will find it 
worth so much to him, as it will 
cost. 

Why should we not phinge Intd 
business or amusements, Immedl- 
ately after attending upon instruc- 
tion 1 

What does he say of conversing 
upon what we learn 1 
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companions, on the ftrst proper opportunityi is a most use- 
ful manner of review or repetition, m order to fix them upon 
the mind. Teach them to your younger friends, in order 
to establish your own knowledg^e, while you communicate 
it to thefh. The animal powers of your tongue and of youi 
ear, as well as your intellectual faculties, will all join to 
help the memoir. Hermetas studied hard in a remote cor- 
ner of the land, and hi solitude ; yet he became a very 
learned man. He seldom was so happy, ds to enjoy suitable 
society at home, and therefore he talked over to the fields 
and the woods, in the evening, what he had been readiujj 
]n the day, and found so considerable advantage by thifl 
practice, that he recommended it to all his frieniw, since he 
eould set bis approbation to it from 17 years' trial. 

5. Delight in the things we learn, ffives great assistance 
toward the remembrance of them. Whatever, therefcro, 
we desire, a child should commit to memory, make it as 
pleasant to him, as possible ; endeavor to search his genius 
and his temper ; and let him take in the instructions you 
give him, or the lesssons you appoint him, as far as may be. 
m a way suited to his natural inclinations. Fabellus would 
never learn any moral lesson, till they were moulded into 
the form of some fable, like those of Esop, or till they 
put on the appearance of a parable, like those, wherein our 
blessed Savior taught the ignorant Then he remembered 
well the emblematical instructions, that were given him, 
and learnt to practise the moral sense and meaning. Young 
Spectorius was taught virtue, by setting before him, a 
variety of examples of the various good qualities in human 
life ; and he was appointed daily to repeat some story of 
this kind out of Valerius Maximus. The same lad was earlv 
instructed to avoid the common vices and follies of youth 
in the same manner. This is akin to the method, whereby 
the Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate drunk- 

To what, did Hermetas talk over | of Fabellus (le renounced 1 ThU 
what he had learned 1 | we may study the rest of the Dible, 

Why is it much better tn talk to a i as well as the parables } that we maf. 
living audience ? For their instruc- | become a patient, thorough scholar, 
tion and our own. | IIow was Spectorius taught vir« 

Hennlng of audienee 7 \ toe? 

What does he say of the pleasure | What book contains the best sio- 
ef learning, as iiaft'ecta the memory ? | ries, to teach children virtue 1 The 

To what, should we endeavor to [ Bible, 
suit the instructions we give to a j IIow did the Lacedemonians trai« 
child 1 I up thfiir children, tn hate drunkeiw 

WhJit was the only form . in whirh j nens ?— Was this right 1 [See Rom. 
nibel!ns would learn rnoml lessons .' | 3 : S. ] 

Why ahotild the fnbuliMis liinuor | 
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enness and intemperance, namely, by bringing a drunke j 
man into their company, and showing them, what a beast 
he had made of himsel£ Such visible and sensible forma 
t)f instruction, will make long and useful impressions upon 
the memory. 

Cliildren may be tau^t to remember nMny things in a 
way of sport and play. Some young creatures haye learnt 
ttieir letters and syllables, and the pronouncing and spell- 
mg of words, by^aving them pasted or written upon many 
litUe flat tablets or dies. Some haye been taught yocabu- 
laries of different languages, having a word in one tonffue 
written on one side of these tablets, and the same word in 
another tongue on the other side of them. 

There might be also man)[ entertaining contrivances for 
the instruction of children in several wings relating to 
greometry, geography and astronomy, in sucn alluring me- 
Uiods; which would make a most agreeable and lasting im- 
pression on their minds. 

6. The memory of useful things may receive considerar 
ble aid, if they are thrown into verse. For the numbers 
and measures and rhyme, according to the poesy of differ- 
ent languages, have a considerable influence upon man- 
kind, both to make them receive with more ease, the things 
proposed to their observation, and preserve them longer m 
their remembrance. How many are there of the conmioa 
affairs of life, which have been taught in early years by the 
help of rhyme, and have been like nails, fastened in a sure 
place, and rivetted, by daily use ? 

So the number of the days of each month is engraven on 
the memory of tliousands, by these four lines ; 

Thirty day8 hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
February, .twenty-eight alone ; 
And all the rest have thirty-one." 

Who may be taught to remember | many infant •cboolt ? That th« 

many things, by wayof aport and j children will consider their exerciiea 

play ? * { play and sport. 

Why should not children be taught f Present state of infant Kboota 1 

•very thing in this way? They I They seem to be yet in their i»* 

mould be taught to feel, ,that God I fancy. 

did not make them to spend their I >Vhat may we hope from iaflytt 

lives In play, but to endure hard- j scijools? -That they will be among 

ness, as good soldiers of Jesus [ the chief means of so raising" man- 

Cnrist. I kind, as to make them appear like 

Why. should tliey be trained up, [ another race of beings, 

thus to endure hardness f This is | What dues Watts say of verse, tm 

the way, in which they sltould go, | relation to memory? 

that they may figiit the cot>d fii^iit \ Repeat the lines that may enable 

vf f)iith. Trov. OS: 8. 1 Tim. 6: IS. | you to remember tlie number of day • 

Wiuii danger ie tlinuglit to attend | in each monili. 
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Sg have rules of health been prescribed in the book 
called Schola Salcmitana : and many a person has pre- 
ierved himself doubtless from evening gluttony, and Ui« 
paio4 and diseases consequent upon it, by these tnro Vines. 

Ex magna canuL, stomachoJU maxima ptsma; 
Ut sis node levis^JU Ubi catia brwis, 

Englished ; 

To be easy all night. 
Let your supper be light , 
Or else you'H complain 
Of a stomarfa in pain. 

And a hundred proverbial sentences in various iai* 
guages, are formed into rhyme or verse, whereby they are 
made to remain in the memory of old and young. 

It is from this principle, tiiat moral rules have been cast 
into a poetic mould, from all antiquity. So tiie golden 
verses of the Pythairoreans, in Greek; Cato's distichs Dt 
MoribuSy in Latin ; Lilly's precepts to scholars, called Qu* 
mid, with many others ; and this has been done with very 
Cfood success. A line or two of this kind recurring to the 
memory, has often guarded youth from a temptation to 
jf'ice and folly, as well as put them in miiid of their present 
duty. 

7. When you would remember new thmgs or words, 
endeavor to ^sociate them with some words or things, 
which you have well known before, and which are estao- 
iished m your memory. This association of ideas is of 
great importance, and may be of excellent use in many in- 
stances of human life. One- idea, which is familiar to the 
mind, connected with otliers which are new and strange, 
will bring those ^lew ideas into easy remembrance. Ma- 
ronides had got the first hundred hues of Virgil's £nead 
printed upon his memory so perfectly, that he knew not 
only the order and number of every verse from one to a 
hundred, but the order and number of every word in each 
verse also ; aiid by this means, he would remember two or 
three hundred names of persons or things by some rational 
or fantastic connection between some word in the verse, 
and some letter, syllabic, property or accident of the name 
or thing to be remembered, even tliough they had been 
repented but once or twke in his hearing. Animato prac- 
tised much the same art of memory, by getting the Latin 

If we \v;) :!! if !>ic:r:lier »)cu- \v:»:U or t!jii.gs, vvitli ulitit, should w* 

m 
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names oflwenty-tw^o animals into bis head, according t« 
the alphabet, namely, asinus, basilicus, canis, draco, elepliasi 
felia, grryphus, hircus, Juvencus, leo, mulus, noctua, ovis, 
pantbera, quadrupes, rhmoceros, simia, tauAis, uisus. xiphi- 
as, hvena or yena, zibetta. Most of these he^ divided also 
into four parts, namely, head and body, feel fins, or wingSj 
and tail ; and oy some arbitary or chimerical attachment of 
each of these to a word or thing, which he desired to re- 
member, he committed them to the care of his memory, 
and that with good success. 

It is also by this association of ideas, that we may better 
imprint any new idea upon the memory, by joining with it, 
some circumstance of the time, place, company, &c. where- 
in we first observed, heard or learnt it If we would re- 
cover an absent idea, it is useful to recollect those circum- 
stances of time, place, &c. The substance will many times 
bo recovered, and brought to the thoughts by recollecting 
the shadow. A man recurs to our fancy by remembering 
his garment, his size or stature, his office or employment, 
&c. A beast, bird or fish by its color, figure, or motion, by 
the cage or court-yard or cistern, wherem it was kept. 

To this head, also we may refer that remembrance of 
names and things, which may be derived from our recol- 
lection of their likeness to other tilings, which we know ; 
either their resemblance in the name, character, form, ac- 
cident or any thing that belongs to them. An idea or word, 
which has been lost or forgotten, has been often recovered 
by hitting upon some other kindred word or idea, which has 
the nearest resemblance to it, and that in the letters, sj;lla- 
bles or «ound of the name, as well as properties of the thing 

If we would remember Hippocrates or Galen or Para- 
celsus, think of a physician's name, beginning with H. G. 
or P. If we would remember Ovidius Naso, we may repre- 
sent a man with a great nose ; if Plato, we may think upoK 
n person with large shoulders; ifCrispus, we may fancy 
another with curled hair ; and so of other things. 

And sometimes a new or strange idea may be fixed in 
the memory, by considering its contrary or opposite. So if 
we cannot hit on the word Goliath, the remembrance of 
David may recover it ; or the name of a Trojan may be 
recovered by thinking of a Greek, &c. 

8. In such cases, wherein it may be done, seek after a 

How mny we often recover an \ An<l contraries, in relation to me- 
thwm Ulf a 1 \ niurv '^ 

What doe« be say of reffeinltbiikcrs { VA'lwl is incant by a local memo^ 
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lOcal memory, or a remetibrance of what you had read by 
tlie side or paffe, where it la written or printed ; whether 
the right or tne left, whether at the top, the middle or the 
bottom ; whether at the beginning or a chapter or a para- 
graph, or the end of it. It nas been some advantage for 
this reason to accustom ourselves to books of the same 
edition ; and it has been of constant and special use to 
divines and private Christians, to be ftirnishea with several 
Bibles of the same edition ; that wherever they are, whether 
in their chamber, parlor or study, in the younger or elder 
years of life, they may find the chapters and verses stand • 
in?^ in the same parts of Ihe pa^e. 

This is also a great convenience to be observed by 
printers in the new editions of Grammars, Psalms, Testa- 
ments, &c. to print every chapter, paragraph or verse in 



the same part of the page, as the former, that so it may 
yield a happy assistance to those voung learners, who fina, 
and even feel the advantage of a local memory. 



9. Let every thinff we desire to remember be fairly and 
distinctly written, ana divided into periods, with large cha- 
racters ; for by this means, we shall the more readily im- 
print the matter and words on our minds, and recollect 
them witb a glance, the more remarkable the writing ap- 
pears to the eyOb This sense conveys the ideas to tno 
fancy better than any other ; and what we have seen is not 
80 soon forgotten, as what we have only heard. 

For the assistance of weak memories; the first letters or 
words of every period, in every page, may be written in 
distinct colors^ yellow, rreen, red, black, &c. and if you 
observe the same order of colors in the following sentences, 
it may be still the better. This will make a greater im- 
pressron, and may much aid tiie memory. 

Under this head, we may take notice of the advantage, 
which the memory gaihs, by having the several objects of 
our learning drawn out into schemes and tables. Matter* 



Meaning of Zoco/? 

What advantage may arise from 
Biways reading the same Bible, or 
lame edition ? 

What disadvantage 1 We shall 
be more likely to make the same 
mistakes in siicoessiye readings. 

Is it tiest on the whole, as ftir as 



may be conyenient, always to nsa 
the same copy of the Scripture ? 

Do you think of any other method, 
to aid remembrance ? 

What is thoaght to be the bMl 
method, to aid us in rememberliiff 
dates 1 Grey*s Memoria Techoica, 
or Artificial Memory.* 



* An account of this method with improyements, mav be found in recent 
editions of Whelpl^*fl Compend of History, and in Worcester*! Elements 
»f history. 
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nf mathcmaticul science and natural philosophy are not only 
let into the. understanding, but preserved in the memory by 
figures and diagrrams. "Hie situation of the several parts of 
the earth are better learnt by one day's conversing with a 
map, or sea-chart, than bv merely readmg the description of 
their situation a hundrea times over in books of geography. 
So the constellations in astronomy, and their position in the 
heavens, are more easily remembered by hemispheres of 
the stars Veil drawn. It is by having such memorials 
figures and tablets hung round our studies or places or 
resort, that pur memory of these things will be greatly 
assisted and improved, as I have shewn at large in tiie 
twentieth chapter d^the Use of the Sciences. 

I might add here also, that once writing over what we 
design to remember, and givingr due attention to what we 
write, will fix it more in tJie mind, than reading it five times. 
And in the same manner, if we had a plan of the naked 
lines of longitude and latitude, projected on the meridian 
printed for this use^ a learner might much more speedily 
advance himself in the knowledge of geographv by his own 
drawing tlie figures of all the parts of the world upoAit by 
imitation, than by many days survey of a map of the world 
60 printed. The same also may be said concerning the 
constellations of the heavens, drawn by the learner, on a 
naked projection of the circles of the spheres upon the 
plane of the equator. 

. 10. It has sometimes been the practice of men to imprint 
names or sentences on their memory, by taking the first 
letters of every word of that sentence or of those namesi 
and making a new word out of them. So the name jlfycea^ 
bees is borrowed firom the first letters of the Hebrew words 
which make that sentence Mi Camoka Bealim Jthovaky 
that is, Wha is like (hu among the gods^ O Jehavakf which 
was written on their banners. So Sie vrordvibgyor teaches 
us to remember the order of the seven ori^u colors, as 
tliey appear by tlie sun-beams, cast throu^ a prism on a 
white paper, of formed by the sun in a rainbow, according 
to the different refranffibility of the rays, namely, viole^ 
indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, red. "^ 

Other artificial helps to memory may be just mentioned 
here. 

Dr. Grey in his book call Memoria Technica, has ex- 
changed the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, for some con- 
sonants, 6, rf, t, f, ly y, ^, k, n, and some vowels, a, e, f\ o u, 
»nd several dipnthongs, and thereby formed words, that 
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Aeuote numbers, wlilch maV be more easily remembered 
Mr. Lowe has improved his scheme in a small pamphlet 
called Mnemonics Delineated, whereby in seven leaves, he 
has comprized ahnost an infinity of thin^ in science and in 
common life, and reduced them to a sort of measure, like 
Latin verse ; though tlie words may be suppoised to be very 
barbarous, being such a mixture of vowels and consonants, 
as are very unfit for harmony. 

But after all, the very writers on this subject have con- 
fessed, that several of these artificial helps of memory are 
so cumbersome, as not to bo suitably to every temper or 
person; nor are they of anv use for the delivery of a (lis* 
course by memory, nor or much service in learning th9 
sciences ; but they may be sometimes practised for assist- 
ing our remembrance of certain sentences, numbers oi 
names. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

OF DETKRMININe A qVHSTION. 

L When a subject is proposed to your thoughts, con- 
sider, whether it be knowable at all, or not, and then, 
whether it be not above the reach of your inauiry and 
knowledge in the pi(;sent state ; and remember, that it is a 
great waste of time to busy yourselves too much among 
unsearchables. The chief ooject of these studies is to keep 
tlie mind humble, hy finding its own ignorance and weak- 
ness. ' 

IL Consider again, whether the matter be worthy of 
your inquiry at all; ant then, how far it may be worthy of 
your present search and labor, according to your a^e, your 
time of life, your staTion in the world, -your capacity, your 
profession, your chief design and end. There are many 
things, worthy inquiry to one man, which are not so to 
another ; and there are things, that may deserve the study 
of the same person in one part of life, which would be im- 
proper or impertinent at another. To read books on the art 



When a question is proposed for 
detoriiiinatioii, whatsltould we first 
eonftider ? 

M waning of knontabU ? 

M hat iiiav l>e llie use uf paving a 



lltt!** attention to unsearchables 1— 
Meaning ofttnsearehabUI 

If we find we can probably deter, 
mine the point, wl>at farther la- 
quhea should we then make 1 



of prcacliing, or disputes about chtirch discipline, are pto* 
per for a theological student, in the end of his academical 
studies, but not at the beginning. To pursue ma^iematica] 
studies very lareejy may be useful for a professor of piu- 
losophy, but not for a divine. 

III. Consider, whether the subject of your inauiry be 
easy or difljcult ; whether you have sufficient foundation ot 
skiU, furniture and advantages for pursuing it. It would 
be madness for a young statuary to attempt at first, to carve 
a Venus or a Mercury, and especially without proper toola. 
And it is equid folly for a man to pretend to make great 
improvements in natural philosophy, without due ezperi^ 
ments. 

IV. Consider, whether the subject be in any way, use* 
ful or not, before you engage in the studyof it. Often put 
tins question to yourselves, Ciii bonof To whcA vurpoMt? 
What end will it attain? Is it for tlie glo^ of Grod? for 
the good of men ? for your own advantage ? for the removal 
of any natural or moral evil ? for the attainment of any 
natural or moral goo'd ? Will the profit be equal to the 
labor ? There are many subtle impertinencies learnt in the 
schools, many painful trifles even among the mathematical 
theorems ana problems, many laborious follies of various 
kinds, which some ingenious men have been engaged in. 
A due rcfiection upon tliese, will call the mind away from 
vain amusements, and save much time. 

V. Consider, what tendency it has to make you wiser 
and better, as well as to make you more learned. Those 
Questions, which tend to wisdom and prudence in our con- 
duct amon^ men, as well as piety toward God, are doubt- 
less more important than all those inquiries, which «only 
improve our knowlecfge in mere speculations. 

VI. If the question appears to be well worth your dili- 
gent application, and you are furnished with the necessary 
requisites to pursue it, tlien consider, whether it be drest 
up and entangled in more words, tlian are needful, and con- 
tain or include more complicated ideas, than are necessary. 
If so, endeavor to reduce it to a greater simplicity and 
plainness ; which will make the inquiry and argument easiei 
and plainer all the way. 

Vil If it be stated in an improper, obscure or irregular 

If the subject .ipiienm worthy of | What if the question mifntnt 
oair attention, what shuu.'d we next | needless words and ideas 1 
tnquii tf * I What if it is o^isciue 1 

^ell imiuiry 1 i 
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fonD, it may. be meliorated by changing the phiase, or 
transposing the parts. But be careful always to keep th« 
grana and important point of inquiry the same in your new 
stating of the question. Little triclcs an^deceits of sophis- 
try, by sliding in, or leaving out, such words as entirely 
change the question, should be abandoned. 

Stating a question with clearness and correctness, often 
goes a great way toward answering it. The ^eatest part 
of true knowledge lies in a distinct perception of things, 
which are in themselves distinct ; and some men give more 
light and knowledge by the bare stating of tlie question, 
than others do, by talking of it in gross confusion, for whole 
hours together. To state a question is but to separate and 
disentangle the parts from one another, as well as from 
every things which does not concern the question, and then 
to lay the disentangled parts of the question in due order 
and method. Oftentimes without more ado, this fully re- 
solves the doubt, and shews the mind, where the truth lies, 
without argument or dispute. 

VIII. If the question relate to an axiom or first principle 
of truth, remember, that a long train of consequences may 
depend upon it. It should therefore, not be suddenly ad- 
mitted. 

It is not enough to determine the truth of a proposition, 
much less to raise it to the honor cf an axiom or first prin- 
ciple, to sav, that it has been believed through many ages; 
that it has oeen received by many nations, that it is almost 
universally acknowledged, or nobody denies it, that it is 
established b^ human laws, or that temporal penalties or 
reproaches will attend the disbelief of it. 

iX. Nor is it enough to forbid any proposition the title 
of an axiom, because it has been denied by some persons, 
and doubted by others : for some persons have been un- 
reasonably sceptical. Then only should a proposition be 
called an axiom, or a self-evident truth, when by a moderate 
attention to the Subject and predicate, their connection ap* 
pears in so plain a light, and so clear an evidence, as needf 
no third idea or middle term, to prove them to be connected, 

X. Whfle you are in search after truth in questions of a 
doubtful nature, or such as you have not yet thoroughly 

To wli^t, does the clear statement j to -entitle a proponition to b« regard- 

of the question very much conduce? | ed as an axiom ? 

What it' I lie question related) to an | To exclude it 1 

«>ioin 1— Meaning of (Utvm? i What should we most ardeJlU| 

iVhat is mentioned as InsumcitMit [ desire in our iiivesiigntions 1 



IW 
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•xamined, keep up a just indifference to each side of ih% 
Question, if you would oe led honestly into the truth ; for a 
aesire or inclination leaning to eitner side, biasses the 
judgment Strang^. Whereas by this indifference lor 
every thing but truth, you will be excited to examine fairly 
uastead of presuming ; and your assent will be secured fr<»i 
goinff beyond your evidence. 

XL For the most part, people are bom to their opinionsy 
and never question the truth of what their family or their 
part^ profess. Thev clothe their minds, as they do their 
Dodies, after the fasnion ; not one of a hundred ever exam^ 
incs his principles. We shall be suspected of lukewarm- 
Bess, if we suppose examination necessary ; and be charged 
as tending to apostacy^ if we attempt to examine them. 
Persons are applauded ior presuming, they are in the right; 
and, as Mr. Locke says, he that consumers and inquires mtc 
the reasons of things, is counted a foe to orthodoxy ; be- 
cause possibly he may deviate from sou« of the received 
doctrines. And thus men without any industry or acauisi- 
tion of their own, lazy and idle as they are, inherit local 
truths, that is, the truths of that place, wKere they live, and 
are inured to assent without evidence. 

This has a long and unhappy influence ; for if a maa 
bring his mind once to be positive and fierce for proposi- 
tions, whose evidence he has never examined, ana that in 
matters of the greatest concernment, he will naturally fol- 
low this short and easy way of judging and believing in 
cases of less moment, and build all nis opinions upon in- 
sufficient grounds. 

XII. Ill determining a question, especially when it is a 
matter of difficulty and importance, do not take up with 
partial examination ; but turn your thoughts on all sides to 
^ther in all the light you can, toward the solution. Take 
time, and use all tlie helps tliat are to be obtained, before 
you fully determine, except only where present necessitf 
of action calls for speedy determination. - 

If you would know what may Jie called a partial ezan * 
nation, take these instances, namely. 

When you examine an object of sense, or inquire ii 



How do mosl people come by their 
opinions ? 

If a person considers and inquires 
into the reason of things, to what is 
W* Mtmetimes considered as a foe 1 

In deternining a difficult and im- 



portant question, how should W9 
generally proceed 1 

When must we proceed otfaet* 
wise ? 

' Can you mention «ome insCaneai 
of imperfect examination 1. 
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tome matter of sensation at too great a distance &om the 
object, or in an inconvenient situation of it, or under any 
inoisposition of the organs, or any disj^uise whatsoever re« 
jating to the medium or the organ of the object itself; or 
when you examine it by one sense only, where others 
miffht be employed ; or when you inquire into it by sense 
on]^, without the use of the understanding and jud^cnt 
ana reason. 

If it be a question which is to be determined by reason 
and argument, tlian your examination is partial, when you 
turn the question onlv ill one light, ^nd do not turn it on all 
sides ; when you look upon it only in its relations and ae- 
pects to one sort of object and not to another ; when yon 
consider only the advantages of it and the reasons for it, 
and neglect to think of tlie reasons against it, and never 
survey its inconveniencies too ; when you determine on a 
sudden, before you have given yourself a due time for 
weighing all circumstances, &c. 

Again, If it be a question of fact, depending up the re- 
port or testimony of men, your examination is but partial. 
Y/iien you inquire only, what one man or a few say, and 
nvoid the testimony of others ; when you only ask, what 
*those report, who were not eye or ear-witnesses, and neglect 
those, who saw and he*ard it ; when you content yourselfwith 
mere loose and general talk about it, and never enter into 
particulars ; or when there are man}^ who deny the fact, 
and you never concern yourself about their reasons for 
denying it, but resolve to "believe only those who affirm it 

There is yet a further fault in your partial examination 
of any question, when you resolve to determine it by natural 
reason only, where you mig^ht be assisted by revelation ; 
or when you decide the point by some word or sentence, 
or by some part of revelation, without comparing it with 
other parts, which might give further light, and better help 
to determine the meaning. 

It is also a culpable partiality, if you examine some 
doubtful or pretenaed vision or revelation, without the use 
of reason : or wiUiout the use of that revelation, which is 
undoubted, and sufticiently proved to be divine. These 
are all instances of imperfect examination ; and we should 
never determine a question by one or two lights, when we 
mayliave the advantage of three or four. 

What caution does he pive, re- j Meaning of *fj»at*«»? 
■pectin;; ravuiitehypoihetesl { 
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XIII. Take heed lest some dorlingr notion, some favorite 
hypothesis, some beloved doctrine, or some common bat 
unexamined opinion, be made a test of tlie truth or false- 
hood of all other propositions about the same subject. Dare 
not build much upon such a notion or doctrine, till it be 
very fully examined, accurately adjusted, and sufficiently 
confirmed. Some persons, by indulging such a practice, 
have been led into long ranks of errors ; they have found 
themselves involved in a train of mistakes, by taking up 
some petty hypothesis or principle, either- in philosophy, 
politics or relie^ion, upon slight and msufficicnt grounds, ana 
establishing that as a test and rule, by which to judge of 
all other thmg^. 

XIV. For the same reason, have a care of suddenly 
determining any one question, on wliich, the determination 
of any kindred or parallel cases will easily or naturally 
follow. Take heed of receiving any wrongs turn in your 
early judgment of things; be watchful, as tar as possible, 
against any false bias, which may be given to the under- 
standing, especially in younger years. The indulgence of 
some one silly opinion, or Uie giving credit to one foolish ' 
fiible, lays the mind open to be imposed upon bv many. 
The ancient Romans were taught to believe that Romulus 
and Remus, the founders of their state and empire. Were ex- 
posed in tlie "wootls, and nursed by a wolf. This story pre- 
pared their minds for the reception of any tales of the like 
nature relating to otlier countries. Trogus Pompeiur 
would enforce the belief, that one of the ancient kings of 
Spain was also nursed and suckled by a hart, from the fable 
of Romulus and Remus. It was by the same influence, 
they learned to fi;ive up tlieir hopes and fears to omens ano 
sooth-saying, wnen they Vere once persuaded, that tb0 
greatness of their empire and tlie glory of Romulus their 
founder, were predicted by the happy omen of twelve vul- 
tures apjpearing to him, when he sought where to- build the 
city. Tney readily received all the following legends of 
prodigies, auguries and prognostics, for many ages togetket, 
with which Livy has furnished his huge history. 



Into what, have some been led by 
hidttlging such a practice 1 

What qiiesttons should we be par- 
ticularly cautious in deterroininf ? 

In what stage of life, should per- 
pons be especially cautious of wrong 
blawes 1 

What fabulous account did the 



Romans believe respecting RomiUW 
and Remus ? 

For what, did this story preput 
their minds 1 

How did the Romans learn to give 
up their hopes and fears to omenif 
-.-Meaning of omen. 
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So cbe child, who is. once taught to believe any one oc- 
curronce to be a eood or evil omen, or any day of the month 
or week to be hicKy or unlucky, has a wide inroad made on 
the soundness of his understanding in the following judg- 
ments of his life. ^ He lies ever open to all the silly impres- 
sions and idle tales of nurses ; and imbibes many a foolish 
story with greediness, which he must unlearn, if ever he 
become acquainted wiUi truth and wisdom. 

XV. Have a care of interesting your warm and religious 
zeal in those matters, which are not sufficiently evident in 
themselves, or which are not fully proved ; for this zeal, 
whether right or wrong, when it is once engaged, will have 
a powerful influence to establish vour own minds in those 
doctrines which are really doubtfuL and to stop up all the 
avenues of further light This will bring upon the soul a 
sort of sacred awe and dread of heresy ; with a concern to 
maintain whatever you have espoused as divine, thoegh 
perhaps you have espoused it, without any just evidence, 
s^nd ought to have renounced it, as false and pernicious. 

We ought to be zealous for the most important points 
of our religion, and to contend earnestly for tne faith once 
delivered to the saints ; but we ought not to employ this 
sacred fervor of spirit in the service of any article,* till wo 
^ave seen it maae out with plain and strong conviction, 



If a child has been taught to be- 
lieve in omens, or in lucky or un- 
teckf days, on what has this made a 
If ide Inroad 1 ~ Meaning of imnai ? 
-of/iusfcf— of/«dfcy? 

Of the words ^ luck and ludty, 
which is the primitive word 1— the 
derivative? 

Meaning of jnrtMiCtes ?— of derrno- 
IfreT 

What important Idea is implied 
in luekffj that is not Implied In but 1 

Can you think of any otlier de- 
rivative, essentially different In 
meaning, from its English priml- 
•ttve 1* 

First inference contained in the 
note 1— Second 1 
' If a ^hild believes In lucky days, 



&c. what mnirt be do, In order to 
become truly wise 1 

How can he unlearn them .' By 
learning, that they are mere fictions. 

For what points, doee he say, we 
should nm, Indulge religious zeal 1 

What will such seat tend to pre- 
vent 1 

What sacred awe and dread will 
It be likely to bring upon the soul 1 

For what points, should we be 
sealous 1 

For what, should we earnestly 
contend 1 

Bleaning or faith here 1 The doe> 
rrines of the bible, beliefed by 
Ikith. 

What caution does he give, wttk 
regard to this sacred fervor .' 



* English words generally differ, and often very greatly, from their primi- 
tives of other Innguages. Hence, we can scarcely ever know the ezscf 
meaning of an English word, by knowing its derivation from another Ian- 
gnnge. Hence too, persons sometimes use English words improperly, by 
ndherinistoo rlnsely to their etymological signification ; as tlie phrases^ - 
fiytm, instead of avrrst to. 
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that it is a necessary or important point of faith or practice^ 
and is either an evident dictate of the light of nature, or an 
assured article of revelation. Zeal must not rei^ over the 
powers of our understanding, but obey Uiem. uod is the 
God of light and tiiith, a God of reason and order, a,nd he 
never requires mankind to use their natural faculties amiss 
for the support of lus cause. £ven the most mysterious 
and sublime doctruies of revelation, are not to be believed 
without just reason ; nor should ^our pious affections be 
ongacred in the defence of them, till we have plain and 
convmcing proof, that they are certainly revealed, though 
perhaps we may never in this world attain to such clear 
and distinct ideas of them, as we desire. 

XVI. As a warm zeal ought never to be employed in 
the defence of any revealed truth, till our reason be well 
convinced of the revelation ; so neither should wit and 
oanter, jest and ridicule, ever be indulged to oppose or 
assault any doctrines of professed revelation, till reason 
has proved!, they are not really revealed. And even then, 
these methods should be used very seldom, and with the 
utmost^ caution and prudence. Raillery and wit were never 
made to answer our inquiries after truth, fior to determine 
a questidn of rational controversy ; though they may some- 
times be serviceable to expose to contempt, those incon- 
sistent follies, which have been first abuudantiy refuted by 
argument They serve indeed only to cover nonsense with 
shame, when reason has first proved it to be mere nonsense. 

It is therefore a silly and most unreasonable test, which 
^me of our Deists hjive introduced, tojudore of divine re- 
velation, namely, to try, if it will bear riuicule and laughter, 
7hey are effectually beaten in all their combats at the 
weapons of men, that is, reason and argument ; end it would 
not be unjust, though it is a littie uncourtiy, to say, tliat 
Uiey would now attack our religion with the talenfa of a 
vile aniipal, that is, grin and grimace. 

I cannot think that a jester or a monkey, a droll or M^up- 
pet, can be a proper judge or decider of controversy. That, 
which dresses up all things in disguise, is not likely to leaa 
us into any just sentiments about them. Plato or Socrates, 
Cesar or Alexander, inight have a fooPs coat clapt upon 

Shmild 7.eal fov«rn ^or obey the | iinrewonably considered as tb« leM 
vnderstsndingl • j uftnithl— Meaning of t««t? ■ 

From wint discussions, should | Who, dues he say, are not propet 
wH end banter be excluded 1 j deciders or controveny * 

What have some infideU mrmi I 
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<um ; and perhaps in this disguise, neither the wisdom o1 
the one, nor the majesty of the other, would sefcure hin 
firom a sneer. This treatment would never inform us 
whether they were kinffs or slaves, whether they wer( 
fools or philosophers. Tne strongest reasoning^ the bes 
sense and the politest thoughts may be set m a mos 
ridiculous light by this grinning faculty. The most obviouj 
axioms of eternal truth may be drest in a very foolish form 
and wrapt up in artful absurdities by this talent ; but thej 
are truth and reason and good sense still. Euclid, with al 
his demonstrations, might be so covered and overwhelmec 
with banter, that a beginner in the mathematics might hi 
tempted to doubt, whether his theorems were true or not 
and to imagine, they could never be useful. So weake* 
minds might be easily prejudiced against the noblest prin 
ciple of truth and goodness ; and the vounger part of man 
kind might be beat off from the belief of the most serious 
the most rational and important points even of natural reli 

fion, by the impudent jests of a profane wit. The nfora 
uties cfthe civil life, as well as the articles of Christianity 
may be painted over with the colors of folly, and exposes 
upon a stage, so as to ruin all social and personal virtu< 
amonff the gay and thoughtless part of the world. 

XVIL It should be ooservea also, that these very mei 
cry out loudly against the use of all severe railing and re 
proach in debates, and all penalties and persecutions of th< 
state, in order to convince the minds and consciences ol 
men, and determine points of truth and error. Now I re 
nounce these penal and smarting methods of conviction, ai 
much as they do ; and yet I think still, these are e.very whi 
as wise, as just and as good for this purpose, as' banter an( 
ridicule. Why should public mockery in print, or a merr] 
joke upon a stage, be a better test of truth, than seven 
railing, sarcasms, and public persecutions and penalties ! 
Why should more light be derived to the understanding 
by a song of scurrilous mirth or a witty ballad, than thcr< 
IS by a rudecudffel ? When a professor of any religion ii 
set up to be laugned at, I cannot see, how this should he1| 



By what faculty, may the strong- 
OTt reasoning nnd most excellent 
tiioushta be set in a most ridiculous 
lights 

Should ridicule ever be used in 
discussions? Rarely, and never in 
opposition to arpiment. 

What scripture seems to imply, 



that ridicule may sometimes be use* 
in such cases'! Answer a fook^w 
cording to his Tolly. 

Against what method of consk 
tion, do Infidels loudly exclaim,? 

What method of tJieirs appeals t 
be no better 1 
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M to judge of the truth of his faith any better, than if ue 
were scourged. The jeers of a theatre, the pillory and the 
whipping-post, are very near akin. VVhen the person or 
his opinion is made the jest of the mob, or his back the 
Bhamoles of the executioner, I think, there i^ no more con- 
viction in the one, that in the other. 

XVIII. Besides, suppo^^ it bi but barely possible, tha. 
the great God should reveal his mind and will to men b) 
nivacle, vision or inspiration, it is a piece of contempt an^ 
profane insolence, to treat any tolerable or rational appear- 
ance of such a revelation with jest and laughter, in order to 
find, whether it be divine or not And ye^ if this be a pro* 
per test of revelation, it may be propcrl]^ applied to the 
true, as well as tlie false, in order to distinguish it Sup* 
pose, a royal proclamation were sent to a distant part of 
the kingdom, and some of the subjects should doubt whether 
It came from the king or not Is it possible, that wit and 
ridicule should ever decide the point ? or would tlie prince 
ever think himself treated with just honor, to have his 
proclamation canvassed in tliis manner, on a public stage, 
and become the sport of buffoons, in order to determine Uie 
question, Whether it is the word of a king or not ? 

Let such sort of writers go on at their peril, and sport 
themselves in their own deceivings ; let them at their perU, 
make a jest of the Bible, and treat the sacred articles of 
Christianity with scoff and merriment But then let them 
lay aside all tlieir pretences to reason, as well as to reli- 
gion ; and as they expose themselves by such writings, to 
Uie neglect and contempt of men, so let them prepare to 
meet the majesty and indignation of God. 

XIX. In reading philosophical, ^porai or religious con- 
troversies, never raise your esteem of any opinion, by the 
assurance and zeal, wherewith the author asserts it, nor by 
the hie^host praises, he bestows upon it Nor on^ the othei 
hand, let your esteem of an opinion be abated,^ nor your 
aversion to it raised, by the supercillious contempt, cast 
upon it by a warm writer, nor by tlie sovereign airs, with 
which he condemns it Let the force of argument atone 
influence your*assent or dissent Take care, that your- 
soul be not warped or biassed on one side or the other, by 
any strains of nattering or abusive language ; for there is 

To what, should scofTers tit the f praise or blame east upon it 1 
Bible, lay aside all pretence > j Only thing, that should indueaok 

How shoiihl our opinion of any \ our ns-ent or diwent 1 
urork be affected by the very \\\g\i \ 
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BO question whatsoever, but has some defenders or op- 
fKMiers. Leave those writers to their own follies, who prac- 
tise thus upon the weakness of their readers, without argo- 
ment Leave them to triumph in their own fancied pos- 
sessions and victories. It is oilentimcs found, that their 
po3sessions are but a heap of errors, and their boasted vic- 
tories are but overbearing n(Hse and clamor, to silence'tlie 
voice of truth. 

In philosophy and relij^ion, the bigots of all parties are 
generally, the most positive, and deal much in this sort of 
arguments. Sometimes these are the weapons of pride 
for a haug[bty man supposes all his opinions to be infaUibJe 
and imfigmes, the contrary sentiments are very ridiculouS| 
and not worthy of notice. Sometimes these ways of talk- 
ing are the mere arms of ignorance. The men, who use 
them, know little of the opposite side of the question, and 
therefore, they exult in their own vain pretences to knowl- 
edge, as though no man of sense eould oppose their opin« 
ion. They rafl at an objection against their own senti- 
ments ; because they can find no other answer to it but 
railing. And men of learningj by their excessive vanity, 
have been sometimes tempted mto the same insolent prac«> 
Lee. as well as the ignorant. 

Yet let it be remembered too, that there arc some truths 
BO plain and evident, that the opposition to tliem is strange, 
unaccountable, and almost monstrous. In vindication of 
such tniths, a writer of good sense may sometimes be 
allowed to use a degree ofassurance, and pronounce them 
stnmgly with an air of confidence, while he defends them 
with reasons of convincing force. 

XX. Sometimes a question may be proposed, which is 
of so lar^e and extensive a nature, and refers to such 
a multitude of subjects, as ougiit not in justice to be deter- 
mined at once by a single argument or answer ; as if one 
should ask me, Are yon a professed disciple of the Stoics 
or the Platonists P Do you give an assent to the principles 



What ciiaraeten are generailjr 
mcwt positive in matters of philoso- 
phy and religion 1 

Why do many rail at an objection 
to their sentiments 1 

Whep may a writei'of food sense 
be allowed to use some degree of 
•wurance 1 

What shall we say, if asked, 



whether we are Galvinists, Armini- 
ans, &c. ? 

What if we have not time to •liter 
into a detail of particulars 1 W« 
may say, that in general, we agree 
with Calvin or Armlnius, or othei 
writers, but not in all pnrtieulan^ 
according as truth may allow ua It 
state. 
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oTGftssendi, Descartes or Sir IsaAc Newton ? Have yob 
chosen the hypothesis of Tycho or Copernicus ? Have joa 
devoted yourself to the sentiments of Arminius or Calvin ? 
Are your notions Epi^opal, Presbyterian or Independent ? 
I think it may be very proper in such cases, not to give 
an answer in the gross, but rather to enter into a detail 
of particulars, and explain one's own senthnents. Perha])8 
there is no man, nor set of men upon taxth, whose senti- 
ments I entirely follow. JGod has given me reason, to 
judge for myself; and though I may see sufficient ground 
to agree with the greatest part of the opinions of one per- 
son or party, yet it does by no means follow, that I should 
receive them all. Truth does not always go in the gross : 
nor does error tincture and spoil all the articles of belief, 
tiiat some one party professes. 

Since there are difficulties attending every scheme of 
human knowledge, it is enouffh for me in the main, to in- 
cline to that side, wliich has the fewest difficulties \ and I 
would endi3avor, as far as possible, to correct the mistakes 
or the harsh expressions of one party, by softening and 
reconciling methods, by reducing the extremes, and by 
bonowing some of the best principles or phrases from 
another. Cicero was one of the greatest men of antiquity, 
and gives us an account of tlie various opinions of (^moso- 
phers in his age ; but he himself was of the Eclectic sect, 
and chose out of each of them such positions, as in his 
ju^n^ent came nearest to the truth. 

AXI. When you are called in the course of life or re- 
ligion, to judge and determine concerning any question, 
and to affirm or deny it, take a full survey, of the objections 
against it, as well as of the arguments for it, as far as your 
time and circumstances admit, and see, on which side, the 
prepondcration falls. If either the objections against any 
proposition, or the arguments for the defence of it, carry in 
them most undoubted evidence, and are plainly unanswera* 
hie, tljey will and ought to constrain the assent, thouefh 
there may be ithany seeming probabilities on the other siaei 
which at first sight would ftatter the judgment to favor it 
But where the reasons on both sides, are very nearly of 
equal weight, there suspension or doubt is our craty, unlefli 



What does Watts say respecting 
kis own sentinents 1 

For what iiad God given him 
teasonl 

As there are difliculties in every 
Mlieme, to wliicb side, »bouId we 



incline? 

When we are called to decide i 
question, whatshonld we cnnsidefi 
besides the arguments in favor 1 

What if the seaions appeal i 
on huth sides * 
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in coaes wherein present determination or practice, i».re- 
|uired ; and there we must act according to the present 
appearing preponderation of reasons. 

XXII. In matters of importance, it is our duty indeed to 
seek after certain aUd conclusive arguments, if the v can be 
Ibund, in order to determine a question. But where the 
matter is of little consequence, it is not worth our labor, to 
spend much time in seeking after certainties. Is it suffi* 
cient here, if probable reasons offer themselves. And 
even in matters of greater importance, especially where 
daily practice is necessary, and where we cannot attafn any 
Bufiicient or certain grounds, to determine a question, we 
must then take- up with such probable arsfuments, as we 
can arrive At But this general rule should be observed, 
namely, to take heed, that our assent be no stronger, than 
the probable argument will support 

XaIII. There are many thmgs even in reliffion, as well 
lus in philosophy and the civil life, which we believe with 
very different degrees of assent ; and this should be always 
regulated accordmg to the different degrees of evidence, 
which we enjoy. Perhaps there are a thousand gradations 
' m, our assent to the tilings we believe ; because there are 
tiiousands of circumstances relating to different questions, 
which increase or diminish the evidence we hav6 concern- 
ing; them, and that in matters both of reason and revelation. 

1 believe, tiiere is a God, and tiiat obedience is due to 
him from every reasonable creature. Of this, I am most 
fully assured, because 4 have the stronn^est evidence, since 
it is the plain dictate both of reason ana revelation. 

Again, 1 believe, there will be a future resurrection of 
tlie dead ; because scripture tells us so in the plainest 
terms, though reason says nothing of it I believe also^ 
that tJie same matter of our bodies, which died, in part at 
least, will rise. But 1 am not so fullv assured of this cir- 
oumstance ; because the revelation or it is not so clear anil 
express. Yet further, 1 believe, that good men, who were 
aequatnted here on earth, will laiow each other in heaven« 
But my persuasion of it is not absolutely certain ; because 
my assent to it arises only from circumstantial reasoning[0 
of men upon what God has told us ; and therefore, my evi- 
dences are not strong, beyond a possibility of mistake. 



What ir we must act iinmcdintely ? 
In proportion to what, should al- 
WRVs be our assent ? 
tVhy may tliere bo a great many 

, 17* 



degrees of assent 1 

Whpt does reason say respectfaif 
the resurrection of the bedjr 1 
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Thlfl direction cannot be too often repeated, that our 
ought always to keep pace with oar evidence; and ots 
belief of any proposition, should never rise higher, thsn th# 
proof or evidence we have, to support it ; nor should our 
hkth run faster, than right reason can encourage it. 

XXIV. Perhaps it will be objected here, *' Why tbe« 
does our Savior, in the histories of the gospel, so OMiek 
oonunend a strong faith, and lay out both his miracuioiHr 
benefits and his praises upon some of those noor creaturM 
of little reasoning, who profest an assurea belief of fan 
commission and power to heal them ?" 

I answer, the God of nature has given every nuin ius ow» 
reason, to judge of evidence to himself in particular, and to 
direct his assent in all things, about which he is called to 

Iudge ; and even the matters of revelation are to be be* 
ieved by us, because our reason pronounces the revelation 
to be true. Therefoie, the great God will not, or cannot 
in any instance, require us to assent to any thinep, without 
reasonable or sufficient evidence; nor to believe amr 
proposition more strongly, than our evidence for it wifl 
Support We have, therefore, abundant ground to bo^ 
lieve, that those persoift, of whom our Savior requires 
such a strong faith, or whom he commends for their stronff 
faith, had as strong and certain evidence of his power and 
commission, from the credible and incontestable reports 
they had heard of bis miracles ; which were wrought, on 

Sur^ose to give evidence to his commission. When our 
tavior gently reproves Thomas for his unbelief, in John 20: 
S9, he does it m these words ; ** Because thou hast seen 
me, Thomas, thou hast believed; blessed are they, who 
have not seen, and yet have believed ;" that is, blessed aro 
they, who, Uiough they have not been favored with the 
evidence of their senses, as tiiou hast been, yet have been 
convinced by the reasonable and sufiicient moral evidence 
of the well-grounded report of others, and have believed in 
me upon that evidence. Of this moral evidence, Mr. DittoQ 
writes exceedingly well, in his boojc on the Resurrectioo 
of Christ. Now in such a case, both this strong faith and 
the open profession of it were very worthy of public eth 



What direetion concerning aaient 
can hardly be too often repeated 1 

Of whom, did oiir Savior require 
vtrong fiiith ? Those whom he wonld 
btat. 

What rewion wai there formich 
■equireiiieut 1 Tliere \\-us the full- 



est evidence, that Chriet wa« able M 
heal. 

For what pnrpoee, has God given ' 
reason to every man 1 

Why are n?atteni of revelatloo U 
be believed ?' ' 
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Muragement and praise from our ISaviour, because of the 
gteuX and public opposition, which Uie magistrates and the 
priests ana t]ic doctors of tho age made against Jesus, the 
man of Nazareth, when he appeared as the Messiah* 

And brides all this, it may be reasonably supposed, with 
regard to some of those strong exercises of faith, which are 
required and commended, thiat these believers had some 
fhrtbcr hints of inward evidence and immediate revelation 
from God himself; as when Peter confesses Christ to be 
the Son of God, Matth. 16 : 17, our blessed Savior com- 
mends him, saying, ** Blessed art tliou Simon Bar-jona ;*• 
but he adds, ** flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Fatlier, who is in heaven." 

And tiie same may be said concerning the faith of mira- 
cles, the exercise whereof was sometimes reouired of the 
disci{rfcs and others, that is, when by inward and divine 
influences, God assured them, such miracles should be 
wrought, their obedience to and compliance with these 
diWne illuminatiujis was expected and commended. Now 
this supernatural inspiration, carried sufficient evidence 
• with it to them, as well as to the ancient prophets, though 
we who never felt it are not so capable to judge and dis- 
tinguish it. 

AX V. What is said above concerning truth or doctrines, 
aiay be also aflirmed concerning duties. The reason of 
botn is tlie same. As the first are truths for our specula- 
tion, the others are truths for our practice. Duties, which 
are expressly required in the plam language of scripture, 
ordit^atedby the most evident reasonmg upon first prin- 
eiples, ought to bind our consciences more than those, 
which are but dubiously inferred, and that only from oc- 
oasional occurrences, and circumstances ; as for mstance, I 
am certain, that 1 ought fo pray to God. My conscience is 
jouttd to this, because tJiere are most eviaent commands 
or it to be found in scripture, as well as to be derived from 
'vason. I believe also, that I may pray to Grod, either by a 
written form, or without one ; because neither reason nor 
revelation expressly requires either of these modes of 
mnyer at all times, nor forbids the other. I cannot, there- 
fete, bind my conscience to practise the one, so as utterly 
to renounce the other ; but I would practise cither of them, 
as my reason and other circumstances direct me. 

VVIni (Ue^ Walt* siy »»f wrUten r.rrr.s of prayer, and of ^xtemporaMi 
niifl urn) er ) 
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Affaifl, I believe, that Christians ought to remember tliA 
ileata of Christ, by the symbols of bread and wine ; and I 
believe, there ou^ht to be pastors in a Christian church, 
some way ordained or set apart tQ lead the worship, and to 
bless and distribute the elements. But the last of these 
practices is not so expressly directed, orescrib^d and re- 
quired in scripture, as the former ; and tuerefore, I feel my 
conscience evidently bound to remember the death oi 
Christ with some society of Christians or other, since k 
is a most plain command, though their method of ordainin|^ 
a pastor te very different from other men's, or from my 
own opinion ; or whether the person, who distributes these 
elements, be only an occasional or a settled administrator ; 
since none of these tilings are plalnly^determined in scrip- 
ture. I must not omit or neglect an express command, 
because some unnecessary circumstances are dubious. And 
I trust, I shall receive approbation from the God of nature, 
and from Jesus my judge at the last day, if I have en- 
deavored in this manner to believe and practise everv thin^ 
in proportion to the degree of evidence, which God has 
given me about it, or which he has put me into a capacity* 
to seek and obtain. 

Query, Whether the obstinate Deists and Fatalists of 
Great &itain will find sufficient apology from this princi- 
ple ? But I leave them to venture the awful experiment. 

XXVL We may observe these three rules in judging of 

I probabilities, which are to be determined by reason, se- 
ating either to things past, or tiling to come. 
' 1. That, which agrees most with the constitution «f 
nat«re, carries the greatest probability in it, where no otiiCHr 
circumstance appears to counterpoise it ; as, if I let Iqosg a 
greyhound within si^ht of a hare upon a large plain, there 
IS great probability the grevhound will seize her ; and that 
a thousand sparrows will dy away at the sight of a hawk 
among; them. 

2. That, which is most conformable to the constant ob- 
servations of men, or to experiments frequently repeated, 
is most likely to be true ; as that a winter will not pssi 
away in England without some frost and snow ; that if 5011 
deal out great quantities of strong liquor to the mob, then 
will be many drunk ; that a large assembly of men will be 
of different opinions on any doubtful point ; that a thief wU) 
make his escape out of prison, if tiic doors of it are un- 
guarded at midnight. 

#irst rule for judging of probabilities 1 Second nils ' 
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3. In matters of fact, which are past or present, where 
neither nature nor observation nor custom gives us any 
sufficient infonnation on either side of the question, there 
we may derive a probability from the attestation of wise 
and honest men by word or writing, or the concurring wit- 
ness of multitudes, who have seen and known what they 
relate, &.c This testimony in many cases will arise to the 
degree of moral certainty. So we believe, that the tea 
plant grows in China; ana that the emperor of the Turks 
uves at Constantinople ; that Julius Cesar conijuered France, 
and that Jesus our Savior lived aind died in Judea ; that 
thousands were converted to the Christian faith in a cen* 
tury after the death of Christ ; and^at the books^ which 
contain the Christian religion, are certain histones and 
epistles, which were written nearly two thousand yean 
agro. There is an infinite variety of such propositions, 
wnich can admit of no reasonable doubt, though they are 
not matters, which are dirjsctly evident to our own senses, 
or our mere reasoning powers. 

XXVII. When a pomt has been well examined, and our 
own judgment settled upon just arguments in our manly 
age, anu afler a large survey of the merits oithe cause, it 
would be a weakness for us caways to continue flattering in 
suspense. We ought, therefore, to stand firm in such weU 
established phnciples, and not be tem]>ted to change for th» 
sake of eveiy difficulty, or every occasional objection. Wo 
are not to be carried about with every flying doctrine, like 
cliildrisn tossed to and fro. and wavering with the wind. It 
ia a good thing to have tne ^eart established with grac& 
not with meats ; tliat is, in the great doctrines of the gospel 
of grace and in Jesus Christ, who is the same yesterday, 
to day and forever. But it is not so necessary in the more 
minute matters^of religion ^ such as meats and drinks, forms 
and ceremonies, which are of less importance, and for 
which, scripture has not given such express directions. 
' This is tlie advice of the great apostle, £ph. 4 : 14. Heb. 
13 : 8, 9. 

In short, those truths, which are the sprin|^ of daily 
practice, ediould be settled, as soon as we oan with tho 
exercise of our best powers, afler the state of manhood. 
Bat those things, wherein we may possibly mistake, riionld 



Third rule, when neither nature 
nor observation gives us any suffi- 
cient infumiation 1 

To what, does probability from 
lattiiocay often rise? 



When would ic be a weakness in 

us, to feel in suspense respecting 
our opinion ? 

\Vhat of truths, relatins to daily 
pnctice 1 
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never be so absolntely and finally established, as thongfli 
we were infallible. If the Papists of Great Britain ha^ 
maintained such a resolute estaolishment and assurance in 
the days of king Henry VIII, or queen Elizabeth, there 
never nad been a reformation ; nor would any Heathen 
have been copvertcd even under the ministry of Paul, if their 
obstinate setUement in their idolatries had kept their eyes 
shut against all furtJier light Yet this should not hinder 
us from setding our most important principles of faith and 
practice, where reason shines with its clearest evidence ; 
and the word df God plainly determines truth and duty. 

XXVII. But let us remember also, that though the gos- 
pel is an infallible revelation, we are but fallibS interpret 
ters, when we determine the sense even of some important 
propositions written there ; and therefore, though we seem 
to oe established in the belief of any particular sense of 
scripture, and though there may be just calls of providence 
to profess and subscribe it, yet there is no need, that we 
should resolve or promise, subscribe or swear never to 
change our mind; since it is possible in the nature and. 
course of things, we may meet with such a solid and sub- 
stantial objection, as may ^give us a quite different view of 
things from what we once imagined, and may lay before us 
sufficient evidence of the contrary. We may happen to 
$nd a fairer light cast over the same scriptures, and see 
reason to alter our sentiments even in some points of mo^ 
ment Sic »entiOf sentiam, that is. So Ihdieve^ and ao ItDiU ^ 
hdieve, is the prison of the soul for life, and a bar against all 
the improvements of the mind. To impose such a profes- 
sion on other men in matters not absolutely necessary, and 
not absolutely certain, is a criminal usurpation and tyrani^ 
over faith and conscience, and which none has power to 
require but an infallible dictator. ^ 



CHAPTER XIX. 

OF INQUIRING INTO CAUSES AMD EFFECTS. 

Some effects are found out by their causes ; and i 
eauses, by their effects. I^t us consider both these. 
I. When we are inquiring into the causes of any per* 

Why should we not promise never | tlon. Sol bdieve^ and 90/ wMbtlia^l 
to change our opinion 1 | What is it to impo«e luch a pio> 

What does he say of the declora- j fession on others i 
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tieular effect or appearance, either in the world of natui^ 
in the civil or moral concerns of men, we may follow this 
method; 

1. Consider, what effects or appearances you have known 
of a kindred nature, and what nave heen the certain an4 
real causes of them. For like eflRscts have generally like 
causes, especially, when they are found in the same sort of 
subjects. 

2. Consider, what are the several possible causes, which 
may produce such an effect ; and find out by some circuni'- 
stances, how many^ of those possible causes are excluded 
in this particular cause. Thence proceed by decrees, to 
the probable causes, till a more close attention and inspeiv- 
tion shall exclude some of them also, and lead you gradual 
ly to the real and certain cause. 

3. Consider, what things preceded such an event or ap- 
pearance, which might have any influence upon it; and 
though we cannot certainly determine the cauSe of any 
thing merely from its going before the effect, yet among 
the many forerunners, we may probably light upon the true 
cause, by further and more particular inquiry. 

4. Consider, whether one cause be sufficient to produce 
the effect, or whether it does not require a concurrence of 
several causes ; and then endeavor, as far as possible, to 
adjust tlie degrees of influence, that each cause might have 
in producing the effect, and the proper agency and influence 
of each. 

So in natural philosophy, if I would find, what are the 
principles or causes of that sensation, which we call heat, 
when 1 stand near the fire ; here I shall find it is necessarv, 
that there be an agency of the particles of fire on my flesh, 
either mediately by themselves, or at least by the interme- 
diate air ; there must be a particular sort of motion and 
vellication iinprest upon my nerves ; there must be a com- 
munication of that motion to the brain ; and there must be 
an attention of my soul to this motion. If either of these is 
wanting, the sensation of heat will not be produced. 

So in the moral world, if I inquire into the revolution of a 
state or kingdom, perhaps I find it brought about by the 
tyranny or folly of a prince, or by the disaffection of his 

In ascertainini; the cnn.ses of ef- { Fourth thing to be considered? 
Acts, what is the firA tiling to be p Can you mention some of tiM 
coBfcidered 1 | causes, thnt may produce thr nvolu 

Second thing to be conyidered 1 | tion or a kingdom? 

Tbird Uilng ti- be considered i > 
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subjects; and this disaflfbction and opposidon ma^ 

arise, either on account of impositions in reu?ioii, or in- 
juries relating to their civil rij^hts : or the revolution may 
be effected hj the mvasion of a foreign army, or by the 
op(K)sition of some person at home or abroad, timt lays 
claim to the government, dLC. or a hero, who would guard 
the liberties of the people ; or by many of these concurring 
together. Then we must adjust the influences of each, ad 
wisely as we can, and not ascribe the whole event to one 
alone.' 

II. When we are inquiring into the effects of any particu- 
lar cause or causes, we may follow this method ; 

1. .Consider diligently the nature of every cause apart, 
and observe, what effect every part or property of it will 
tend to produce. 

' 2. -Consider the causes united together in thenr several 
natures, and wm of operation ; inquire how far the powen 
or properties of one will hinder or promote the effects of 
the other, and wisely balance the proportions of the influ- 
ence. 

3. Consider, what the subject is, upon which the catfse is 
to operates,; for the same cause on different subjects will 
often produce different effects, as the sun, whicn softens 
wax, will harden clay. 

4. Be frequent and diligent in making all proper experi - 
ments, in setting such causes at work, whose effects you 
desire to know, and putting together in an orderly manner, 
such things, as are most likely to produce some useful 
effects, accordfng to the best survey you can take of all the 
concurring causes and circumstances. 

5. Observe'carefuUy all the events, which happen either 
by an occasional concurrence of various causes, or by the 
industrious application of knowing men ; and when you see 
any happy effect certainly produced and often repeated, 
treasure it up, together wiUi its known causes, among your 
improvements. 

b. Take a just survey of all the circumstances, which 
attend the operation of any cause or causes, whereby any 
special effect is produced, and And out, as far as possible, 
how far any of tnose circumstances had a tendency eithef 
to obstruct or promote or change those operations, and con« 
sequently, how far tlie effect might be influenced by them. 

■ ■ V ' " ■'*' " ' — 

When we are i.iquirin^ into, the | What does tie recommend in the 
effects of causes, whnt is tue first | fourth place 1 
Uiiiig to be consideredl— the second? j Do you recollect any other pu 
— ibe third i \ titulars under Uiis general bead f 
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In this manner, physicians practise, and improve their 
fkWL They consider the various known effects of particu- 
lar herbs or drugs ; they consider, what will be the effeci 
of their composition, and whether the virtues of the one 
will exalt or diminish the force of tlie other, or correct any 
of its noxious Qualities. Then they observe the native 
constitution, ana the present temper or circumstances of 
the patient, and what is likely to be the effect of such a 
medicine on such a patient. And in all uncommon cases, 
they make wise and cautious experiments, and nicely ob- 
serve the effects of particular compound medicines on dif- 
ferent constitutions, and in different diseases ; and by these 
treasures of just observation, they grow up to an honorab • 
degree of skill in the art of healing. 

So the preacher considers the doctrines and reasons, the 
precepts, the promises and threatenings of the word of God^ 
and what are the natural effects of them upon the mind ; he 
considersj what is the natural tendency of such a virtue or 
vice ; he is well apprised^ that the representation of some 
of these tilings may "convince the understanding, some may 
terrify the conscience, some may allure the slothful, and 
some encourage the desponding. He observes the temper 
of his hearers, or of any particular person that converses 
with him about things sacred, and he judges, what will be 
the effects of each representation on such persons. He 
reviews and recollects, what have been the effects of some 
specifiil parts and methods of his ministry ; and by a cajeful 
survey of all these, he attains greater degrees of skill in 
his' sacred employment. a 

Ab^c, tn all these cases, we must distinguish those 
causes and effects, which are naturally and necessarily con- 
nected with each other, from those, which have only an 
accidental or contingent connection. Even in those causes, 
where the effect is but contingent, we may sometimes 
arrive at a very high degree of probability ; yet we cannot 
arrive at sucli certainty, as where the causes operate by an 
evident and natural necessity, and the effects necessarily 
follow the operation. 

Sec. more on this subject, Logic Part H. Chap. V. Sect. 
7. ^' Of the principles and rules of judging concerning 
things past, present and to come, by the mere use of reason.^ 

In whiit manner, do pliynicians | tlint a preacher should consider, 

Feflson in relntioii to their patients 1 | wlie.ii he wnuhl produce an effect 

Meaning ofjiflt*>w/«, as here used? | upon iii8 hearers? 

What do pliys'u i:ui« sonicUnies do I What, do<»s Watts say, we must 

In unciHuiuou raees? j distinguish in all these cases I 

Cau yuu mention some tilings, | 
18 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OF THE SCltilfCES, AND THEIR USE IN PARTICULAR 
* PROFESSIONS. 

1. The best way to learn any science, is to begin with f 
regular system, or a short and plain scheme of that sciencei 
well drawn up into a narrow compass, omitting the deeper 
and more abstruse parts, and that also under the conduct 
and instruction of some stilfiil teacher. Systems are neces- 
sary to give an entire and comprehensive view of the 
several parts of any science, which may have a mutual 
influence toward the explication or proof of each other; 
whereas if a man deals alwavs and only in essays and dis- 
courses on particular parts of a science, he will never ob- 
tain a distinct and just idea of the whole, and may perhaps 
omit some important part of it, after seven years reading of 
such occasional discourses. 

For this reason, young students should apply themselves 
to their systems much more than to pamphlets. That man 
is never so fit to judge of particular subjects relating to any 
science, who has never taken a survey of the whole. 

It is a remark of an ingenious writer, ^ Should a barba- 
rous Indian, who had never seen a palace or a ship, view 
their separate' and disjointed parts, and observe the pillars, 
doors, windows, cornices and turrets of the one, or the prow 
and btern, the ribs and masts, the ropes and shrouds, the 
sails and tackle of the otiier, he would be able to form ^ut 
a very lame and dark idea of either of those excellent and 
useful inventions. In like manner, those, who contemplate 
only the fragments or pieces broken off from any science, 
dispersed in short unconnected discourses, . and do not dis- 
cern their relation to each other, and how they may be 
adapted, and by their union, procure the delightful sjrm- 

With what, should we begin, if | essays upon particular porta of • 
ire woald learn any science ? I science 1 

What parts should we at first, j Of what, mnst if e take a surrvf, 
uaM? \ in order to Jnd)*e of any part of i 

Why are systems necessary 1 | science .' ^ 

What if a persion attends only to [ 
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metry of a regular scheme, can never survey an entire body 
of trutii, but must always view it as deformed and dismem- 
bered ; while their ideas, which must be ever indistinct, 
and often repugnant, will lie in the brain unsorted, and 
thrown together without order or coherence. Such is the 
knowledge of those men, who live upon the scraps of the 
sciences, 

A youth of i^enius and lively imagination, of an active 
and forward spirit, may form within himself, some alluring 
scenes and pleasing schemes in tlie beginning of a science, 
which are utterly inconsistent with some of the necessary 
and substantial parts of it. which appear in the middle or 
end. And if he never read and pass through the whole, he 
takes up and is satisfied with his own Hasty, ploasinff 
schemes, and treasures up those errors amon? his solid 
acquisitions : whereas his own labor and study larthcr pur- 
sued would nave shewn him his early mistakles, and cured 
him of his self-flattering delusions. 

Hence it comes to pass, that we 'have so many half 
scholars, and there is so much confusion and inconsistency 
in the notions and opinions of some persons. It is because 
they devote their hours of study entirely to short essays 
and pamphlets, and cast contempt upon systems under a 
pretence of greater politeness ; whereas the true reason of 
this contempt of systematical learning, is mere laziness and 
want of judgment 

II. After we have become well acquainted with a short 
system or compendium of a science, which is written in the 
plainest and most simple manner, it is then proper to read 
a larger, regular treatise on tiiat su^ect, if we design a 
complete knowledge and cultivation ofit ; and either while 
we are reading this larger system, or after we have done it, 
then occasional discourses and essays upon the particular 
subjects - and parts of that science may be read with the 
greatest profit ; for in these essays we may oftcr find very 
considerable corrections and improvements of what these 
compends, or even the larger systems may have taught usy 
roinsled with some mistakes. 

l^ese corrections or improvements should be as re* 



Why have wa to mmny half schoU 
■ral 

Why do they despise Byatematie 
learntng? 

What shall we next do, after 
terning a short compendium *! 

Wbeu should we fea4 occasional 



esiiaysf 

VVIiat may we ezpeoC to find hi 
these essays 1 

Wimt social exercise is pecuHailV 
useful in learning a science f Moci 
conversation with superiors, iiift« 
riors and equals. 
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marks, adjoined bv way of note or commentary in their 

E roper places, and superadded to the regular treatise r^ 
ave read. Then a studious and judicious review of the 
whole, will give us a tolerable acquaintance with that 
science. 

III. It is a great happiness to have such a tutor, or such 
friends and companions at hand, who are able to inform us, 
what are the best books, written on any science, or any 
part of it For wantof tiiis advantage, many a man has 
wasted his time in reading over peniaps some whole vol* 
umes, and learnt little more by it^ than to know, that those 
volumes were not worth his readmg. 

■ IV. As for the languages, they are certainljr best learned 
in the younger years or life. The memory is then most 
empty and unfurnished, and ready to receive new ideas 
continually. We find that children in two year's time after 
thcv are bom, learif to speak their native tongue. 

V. The more abstract sciences, wliich depend more usoii 
the understanding and judgment, and which deal mucn in 
abstract ideas, should not be imposed upon children too 
soon. Such are logic, metaphysics, ethics, politics, or the 

When should they attend to other 
languages? Al a later ptAod, tf 
they have a prospect of finding theia 
particularly useful. 

Why do many wish to leom, or t» 
have their children l«arn, other lan- 
guages ? More perhaps for the nama 
of it, than for any thing else ? 

What is often tlie effect of tryiaf 
to learn languages and a rouUitude 
of other branches ? Nothing is learnt 
well. 

Caution respecting the stady oC 
the deep sciences 1 

When may children learn some. 
thing of the rudimenu of these acl- 
ences ? Very voung. 

How soon does a child begin tm 
reason, or to practise logic 1 A» 
soon as lie can speak- 

How soon does he know some- 
thing about mathematics 1 As sooa 
as lie knows the meaning of tlM 
word one. 

How soon does he know some- 
thing about metaphysics ? As sooa 
as lie knows the meaning of any 
such words, HBpaiVy aehe^ gtnd, wrrj^ 
can, &.t. 

VVhat is the way toinake a chlM 
very great in these sciaaces? Te 



Grand advantage of conversing 
with superiors ?— with equals 1 It 
•Hows us the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for discussion, and free con- 
versation. 

Advantage' of such discussion 1 It 
is an exercise, most iavigorating te 
the mind, and peculiarly calculated 
to increase and familiarize our ac- 
quaintance with the subject. 

Advantage of conve-sing with in- 
feriors? It is peculi«.rly fitted to 
give us a clear, distinct and familiar 
view of the first principles j and 
most always gives us new ideas 
upon the subject. 

When does Watts think the best 
time for learning languages?— Why ? 

What seems much more impor- 
tant for children, than loading their 
memories with languages ? To teach 
them their own language, to teach 
them the Bible, the history of their 
fiwn country, and of others, most 
tntlmately connected, &c. &c. 

Why is it very important for chil- 
dren to attend to these things 1 
Deeply to impress Uiein upon their 
tender minds, in improve their facul- 
ties, and to prepare them for use- 
fhlness and for heaven. 
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itepUi and difficulties of mmmar and criticism. Yet it 
must be confeisedi the first rudiments of grammar are 
necessary, and very convenient to be known, when a youth 
learns a new languaijre; and some general easjr principles 
and rules of morality and divinitv are needful, in order to 
teach a child his duty to God and man. But to enter far 
into abstract reasonmgs on these subjects, is beyond the 
capaiiity of children. 

VL There are several of the sciences, that will more 
agreeably employ our ycunger years, and the general parts 
of thorn may be easily known by boys ; as the first princi> 
pies and' easier practices of aritlmietic. geometry, plain 
trigonometry, measurin|f heights, depths, lengths, distancesi 
dtc. The rudiments of geometry and astronomy, together 
with something of mechanics, may be easily conveyed into 
the minds of acute young persons, nine or ten years old. 
These studies may be entertaining and useful to young 
ladies, as well as to ffentlemen, and to all those, who are 
bred up to the learnea professions. The fair sex may in- 
termingle those with the operations of the needle, ana the 
knowledore of domestic life. Boys may be taught to join 
them wiUi their rudiments of grammar, and theur labor in 
the languages. ^ And even those, who never learn^any Ian* 
guage, but tlieir mother-tongue, may be taught tnese sci- 
ences, with lasting benefit in early days. 

That this may be done with ease and advantage, take 
these three reasons ; 

1. Because they depend so much upon schemes and 
numbers, images, lines and figures and sensible things, that 
tlie imagination or fancy will greatly assist tiie understand- 
in£[, ana render the knowledge of them much more easy. 

2. These studies are so pleasant, that they will make 
the dry labor of learning words, phrases and languages 
more tolerable to boys in a Latin school, by this moat agree- 
able mixture. The employment of youth in these studies 
will tempt them to neglect many of the foolish plays of 
childhood ; and they will find sweeter entertainment for 
themselves and their leisure hours by a cultivation of these 
prettypieces of alluring knowledge. 

3. The knowledge of these parts of science is both easy 



begin with him r«ryyoang, to teach 
blin such jmrts, as he can clearly 
underttanu, and let him Kradiially 
•tfviiiice to Uie more difticult parts. 

Mention some of the sludien, liiat 
U'aiU thinks, may be pursued by 
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children 9 or 10 years old. 

With what other pursuits, m^ 
females unite these studies ? 

What useless 0|>eration8 may theai 
studies induce children to neglect? 
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&nd wortliy to be reUuned in memory, by all children, wIm^ 
they come to manly years ; for they are useful tlurough afi 
the parts of human hfe. They tend to enlarge the under- 
standing early, and to give a yarioua acquamtanee with 
useful subjects betimes. And sorely it is best, as fat 
as possible, to train up children in the knowledge of those 
things, which they should never forget, rather than to let 
them waste years of life on trides, or nard words, which are 
not worth remembering. 

And here by the way, I cannot but wonder, that anj 
author in our age should attempt to teach anjr of the ex- 
ploded physics of Descartes, or the nobler inventions of 
sir Isaac NeWton in his hypothesis of the heayenly bodies 
and their motions, in his doctrine of light and colors, and 
other parts of his physiology, or to instruct children in the 
knowledge of the theory of the heavens, earth and pknets, 
without any figures or diagrams. Is it possible to give a 
boy or a young lady, the clear, distinct and proper appre- 
hensions of these things, without lines and figures to de- 
scribe them^ Does not their understanding want the aid 
of fancy and images, to conyey stronger and juster ideas of 
them to the inmost soul ? Or do they imagme, that youth 
can pene^trate into all these beauties and artifices of nature. 
wiUiout those helps, which persons of maturer age find 
necessary for that purpose ? . I would not willingly name 
the books ; because some of tiie writers are said to be gen- 
tlemen of excellent acquirements. 

VII. After we have first learnt any of those arts or 
sciences, which are to be explained by diagrams, figures 
and scliemes, such as geometry, geography, abtrcftiomy, 
optics, mechanics, &c. we may best preserve them in me- 
mory, by having those schemes and figures in large sheets 
of paper, hanging always before the eye in closets, pariors. 
haUs, chambers, entries, staircases, &c. Thus the learned 
images will be perpetually imprest on the brain, and wiU 
keep the learning, that depends upon them alive and fresh 
m the mind, through the growing years of life. The mere 
diagrams and figures will ever recall to our thoughts thoM 
theorems, problems and corollaries, which have been de 
monstrated by them. 



When is n knowledge of these 
iMftiichee useful ? 

In rhe knowledge of ^vlmt things, 
■houUI children lie named itpl 

In wliai KtiidieH, ar«diacratn«and 
itiier v)<uhle reprt*seiitaiu>jii very 



usefVil ? In ttudlM rrlattng to tM*' 
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ft is incfedible, how much ffeographj may be learnt ui 
this way, by the two terrestritu hemispheres, and by par- 
Ucttlar maps and charts of the coasts and countries ot the 
•ftith, happily disposed round about us. Thus we may 
learn also the constellations by just projections of tlie 
eelestial sphere, hung ap in the same manner. And I must 
eonfess, for the bulk of learners oT astronomy, I like that 
projection of the stars best, which includes all the stars in 
our horizon, and therefore it reaches to the 38 1-2 degree 
^ southern latitude, though its center is the north-pole. 
This gives us a better view of the heavenly bodies, as they 
appear every night to us, iaind it may be made use of with a 
Uttle instruction, and witli ease, to serve for a nocturne. 
and shew the true hour of the night 

But remember, that if there be any coloring upon these 
maps or projections, it should be laid on so thin, as not to 
obscure or conceal any part of the lines, figures or letters ; 
whereas most times they are daubed^ so thick with sbj ana 
glaring colors, and hung up so hisfh above the reacn of the 
eye^ that should survey and read them, as though their only 
design were to make a gaudy show upon the wall, and they 
bunor there merely to cover the nakea plaster or wainscot 

Those sciences, which may be drawn out into tables may 
also be hung up, and disposed in prefer places, such as 
brief abstracts of history, chronology, otc. and indeed, the 
schemes of any of the arts or sciences may be analysed in 
asort of skeleton, and represented upon tables, with the 
iwurious dependences and connections of their several parts 
and subjects, that belong to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has 
happily thrown the grammar of several languages into such 
tables ; and a frequent review of those abstracts would tend 
'much to imprint them on the brain, when they have been 
once well learned ; this would keep those learned traces 
always open, and assist the weakness of a laboring memory. 
In this manner, may a scheme of scripture history be 'drawn 
out, and perpetuate U^iose ideas in tlie mind, with which onr 
daily reading furnishes us. 

vni. Every man, who pretends to tlic character of a 
scholar, should attain some gfeneral idea of most or all the 
sciences ; for there is a certain connection among the vari- 
ous parts of human knowledge, so that some notions bor- 
rowed from any one science, may assist our acquaintance 
with any other, either by way of explication, illustration of 

What direction does he give for | \\a*o sljouJd gain some idea U 
coloring niajw, ice. i \ most of the sciences ?— Why 1 
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proof; though there are some sciences conjoined by a miM^ 
nearer affinitv than others. 

IX« Let tfiose parts of every science be chiefly studied 
at first, and reviewed afterwards, w,hich have a more direct 
tendency to assist our profession as men, or our general 
profession as Christians, always observinor what we our« 
selves have found most necessary and useful to us m the 
course of our lives. Age and experience will teach ua to 
iudge,_which of the sciences, and which parts of them, have 
Decn of greatest use, and most valuable ; but in younger 
years, we are not sufficient judges of this matter, and ther&- 
fbre, should seek advice from others. 

X. There are tliree learned professions among us,^naiiie* 
ly, divinity, Jaw and medicine. Though every mail, who 
pretends to be a scholar or a gentleman, should so far 
ac(iuaint liimself with all the sciences^ as not to stand 
amazed, like a mere stranger, at the mention of the common 
subjects, that belong to them ; yet there is no necessity fog 
every man of learmng to enter into their difficulties, and 
deep recesses, nor to cUmb the heights, to which tfome others 
have risen. The knowledge of them in a proper measure, 
may be happily useful to every profession, not only because 
all arts ana sciences have a sort of communion and connec- 
tion with each other, but it is an angelic pleasure to grow 
in knowledge ; it is a matter of honor and esteem, and ren- 
ders a man more agreeable and acceptable in every com* 
pany. 

But let us survey several of them more particularly, witk 
regard to the learned professions ; and first, of the mathe* 
matics. 

XI. Though I have so oflen commended mathematical 
studies, and particularly the speculations of arithmetic and 
ffcometry, as a means to fix a wavering mind, to produce a 
habit of attention, and to improve the faculty of reason, 
yet I would by no means, be understood to recommend to 
all, a pursuit of these sci3ncos to those extensive lengthfl, 
to which the moderns have advanced them. This is neither 
necessary nor proper for any students but those few who 



What parts of each science should 
we more particularly study and re- 
rtewl 

Wbnt will teach us to know these 
Mits 1 

How shall ynun? persona kriowl 

What are the three lenrned pro- 
tenicas f 
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study matliematicfl deeply? ThM 
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[ make these studies their ehief profession and business 
of life, or those gentlemen whose capacities and turn of 
mind are suited to these studies, and have- all manner of 
Advantage to improve in them. 

The general principles of arithmetic, alffebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, or geography, of modern astronomy, 
mechanics, statics and optics, have their valuable and ex« 
eellent uses, not onl^ for the exercise and improvement of 
the faculties qf the mind ; but the subjects tnemselves are 
very well worth our knowledge in a modejate degree, and 
are often made of admirable service in life. So much of 
these subjects, as Dr. Wells has given us in his three vol- 
umes, entitled, * The Young Gentleman*s Mathematics,' it 
richly sufficient for the greatest part of scholars or gentle* 
men ; though perhaps there may be some single treatisesy 
at least, on some oi these subjects, which may be better 
written, and more useful to be perused, than those of that 
learned author. 

But a penetration into the abstruse difficulties and depths 
of modern afeebra and fluxions, the various methods of 
quadratures, the mensuration of all kinds of curves, and their 
mutual transformation, and twenty other things, that some 
modern mathematicians deal in, are not worth the labor of 
those, who design either of the three learned professions, 
as the business (Sflife. Tliia is the sentence or a consider- 
able man, namely, Dr George Cheyne, who was a very 
good proficient and writer on these subjects. He affirms, 
tnat they are but barren and airy studies for a man entirely 
to live upon, and that for a man to indulge and riot in these 
exquisitely bowitchinff contemplations, is only proper for 
public professors, or for gentlemen of estates, who nave a 
strong propensity this way, and a genius fit to cultivate 
them.^ " But," says he, " to own a great but grievous truth, 
though they may quicken and Siarpen uie invention, 
strengthen and extend the imagination, improve and reiine 
the reasoning faculty, and are of use both in the necef sarf 
and the luxurious refinement of mechanical arts ; yet nav- 
ing no tendency to rectify the will, to sweeteli the temper, 
or mend the heart, they often leave a stiffness, a positive* 
ness and sufficiency en weak minds, which is much more 
pernicious to society, and to the interests of the great end 

trould probably be inor« injurious \ Would it not very much •treBfUl* 
Uian useful. I en (ind improve tliehmindt *{ no- 

How 1 By divenine their medl- j bnbly vpry liule, as U relates to 
lations from more useful situdies. | oilier piinuits. 
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of our being, than all their advantages can recompense.*^ 
He adds further concerning launching into the depth of th# 
studies, that they are apt to beget a secret and refined 
pride, an over-weening and overbearing vanity, the moat 
opposite temper to the true spirit of the gospel. This 
tempts them to presume on a kind of omniscience in respect 
to tiicir fellow-creatures, who have not risen to their eleva- 
tion. Nor are tliey fit to be trusted in the hands pf any bat 
those, who have acquired a humble heart, a lovely spirit, and 
a sober and teachable temper. See Dr. Cheyne*a preface 
to his Essay on Health ana long Life. 

Xn. Some of the practical parts of geometry, astronomy, 
dialing, optics, statics, mechanics, &.c. maybe agreeable 
entertainments and amusements to students in every pro- 
fession at leisure hours, if they enjoy such circumstance* 
of life, as to furnish them with conveniences for this sort of 
improvement But let them take great care, lest they en- 
croach upon more necessay employments, and so fall under 
the charge and censure of wasting time. 

Yet I cannot help making this observation, that where 
students, or indeed any young gentlemen, have in their 
early years, made themselves masters of a variety of ele- 
gant probrems in the mathcmatic circle of knowledge, aiid . 
gained the most easy, neat and entertaining experiments 
m natural philosophy, with some short and agreeable specu- 
lations or practices in any other of the arts or sciences, 
they have hereby laid a foundation for the esteem and love 
of those, with whom they converse ; they have been often 
guarded by tliis means, from the temptation of pleasures, 
and have secured both their own hours and the hours of 
their companions, from running to waste m sauntering and 
trifles, and from a thousand silly dialogues. Gaming and 
drinking, and many criminal and Abolish scenes of taiK and 
action, nave been prevented, by these innocent and im- 
provlnff elegancies of knowledge. 

Xni. History is a necessary study in the supreme phice 
for gentlemen who deal in politics. The government of 
nations, and distressful and oesolating events which have 
in all ages attended the mistakes of politicians, should be 
ever present to their minds, to warn them to avoid the like 
conduct. Geography and chronology, which precisely fai* 
form us of the place and tinf ? where such transactions or 

What caution does he yi\\e to | tjcians? 

oae, who pursue varioiifl (iclerices ? | What are the ej'esof hfatoryf— . 

Study, peculiarly needful lor p<ili- | Meaning of c/tis^nrWo^? 
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efents lu^pened, are the eyes of history, and of absolute 
Doceasity m some measure to attend it. 

JBut history, so far as it relates to the Bible, is as neces, 
aary to divines, as to gentlemen of any profession. It helpa 
to reconcile many difficulties in scripture, and demonstatea 
a divine orovidence. Dr. Piideaux's Connection of tlie 
Old and New Testament, ia an excellent treatise of this 



XIV. Among the smaller histories, biography, or the 
memoirs of the livei-. of great and good men, haa a high 
rank,- as worthy of the perusal of every person, who devotea 
himself to the study of divinity, llierein we frequently 
find our holy religion reduced to practice, and many parts of 
Christianity shinmg with a transcendant and exemplary 
light. We learn there, how deeply sensible great and 
good mon have been of the ruin or human nature, bv the 
first apostasv from God, and how they have toiled and 
!.i')oredj aDc[ turned thomaelvea on all aides, to seek a re- 
o-overy m vain, till they have found the gospel of Christ an 
all-sufficient relief. We are there fiimished with effectual 
and unanswerable evidencea, that the religion of Jesus, 
with all its self-denials, virtues and devotions, is a very 
practicable thing ; since it has been carried to such a de- 
eree of honor by some wise and holy men. We have been 
there assured, that the pleasures and satisfactions of the 
Christian life, in its present practice and its fUture hopes, 
are not the mere raptures of fan<nr and enthusiasm, wben 
some of the strictest professors of*^ reason have added the 
aanction of their testimony. 

In short, the lives or memoirs of persona of piety, well 
written, have been of infinite and unspeakable advantage 
to the disciples and professors of Christianity, and have 
^iven us admirable instances and rules, how to resist every 
temptation of a 6o< filing or a frowning world, how to prao* 
liae important amA difficult dutiea, how to love God anove 
lU, ana to love cur neighbora aa ouraelves, to live by the 
faith of the Son of God, and to die in the same faith, in sure 
,uid certain hope of a rcminection to eternal life. 

XV. Remember, that logic and metaphyaica are necee- 
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sftry sciences, thoagli they have been greatly abused by 
tlic scholastic writers, who have professed to teach them m 
former ages. Not only all sttidentg, whether they design 
tlie profession of theology, law or physic, but all gentte- 
men should at least acquire a superficial knowled^ of thain. 
The introduction of so many subtleties, nice distinctions 
and insignificant terms, witiiout clear ideafl| has brought a 
grreat part of the logic or metaphysics of the schools into 
jast contempt Their iogic has appeared the mere art of 
wrangling ; and their metaphysics, the skill of 6plittin|^ a 
linir, of distinguishing without a difference, and of putting 
long hard names upon common tilings, and so:netimes upon 
a confused jumble, of things, which nave no dlear ideas be- 
longing to them. 

It is certain, that an unknown heap of trifles and imperti- 
nences have been intermingled with these useful parts of 
learning, u^n which account, many persons in this polite 
age have made it a part of their business to throw a j ^ st 
upon them : and to rally them has been esteemed a mo. c 
valuable talent, than <o understand them. 

But this is running into a wide extreme ; nor ought these 
parts of science to be abandoned by -the wise,, because some 
writers of former ages have played the fool with them. 
True logic teaches us to use our reason well, and brings 
light into the understanding. True metaphysics, casts a 
light upon all the obiects of thought, by ranging every 
being with all the aosolute and relative perfections and 
properties, modes and attendants of it, in proper ranks or 
classes, and thereby it discovers the various relations of 
things to each other, and what are their general or special 
dificrences. wherein a great part of human knowledge con- 
sists. And by this means, it greatly conduces to instruct 
us in method, or the disposition of every thing into its proper 
rank and class of beings, attributes or actions. 

XVL If I were to say any thing of natural philosophy, I 
would venture to lay down my sentiments thus j 

i think, it must needs be very useful to a divine to uh- 
derstand something of natural science. The mere natural 

What ha» conduced to bring logic | What objacu receive light from 
and metaphysics into contempt 1 j melaphysice 1 

What have been mingled with j Whai^natural history does Watte 
these useful iKirts of learning 1 \ include in natural philosophy, « 

What liavo some considered a j natural science ? 
more valuable talent, than to under- { To tvhat, is natural philosoph|r 
derstand them 1—Mean<nx of roi/y? | genernfly confined 1 To inaAhnate 

Into tvtiat, does logic bring light 1 | and unorganized matter. 
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History of birds, beasts and fishes, of insects, trees and 
i4antSj OS well as of meteors, such as clouds, thunderSi 
lightnings, snow, hail, frost, &c. in all their common or un-> 
common appearances, may be of considerablp use to one 
who studies divinity, to^ive him a wider and more delight- 
fill view of the works oKlod, and to furnish him with lively 
and happv images and metaphors, drawn from the large 
volume of naturA to display and represent the things of 
God and religion & the most beftutifui and affecting colors. 

And if the mere history of these things is useful for this 
purpose, surely it will be of further advantage to be led 
mto tlie reasons, causes and efifects of these natural objects 
and appearances, and to know the established laws of 
nature, matter and motion, whereby the great God has car* 
ried on his extensive works of providence from the creation 
to this day. 

I confess, the old Aristotelean scheme of y^is science, 
will teach us very littie, that is worth knowing ; but the 
later writers, who have explained nature and its operations 
m a more sensible and geometrical manner, are well worth 
the moderate study of a divine ; especially of those, who 
have followed the nrinciples of that wonder of our age and 
nation. Sir Isaac Newton.' There is much pleasure and 
entertainment, as well as real profit, to be derived from 
those admnrable improvements, which have been advanced 
in natural plulosophy of late years, by the assistance of 
mathematical learning as well as from the multitude of ex- 
periments,* which have been made, and are still making, in 
natural subjects. 

XVII. This 18 a science, which indeed eminently be** 
longs to the physician. He ought to know all the parts^of! 
human nature, what are the sound and healthy functions of 
an animal body^ and what are the distempers and dangers 
which attend it ; he should also be furnished with a large 
knowledge of plants and iqinerals, and every thing, which 
makes up the materia medica; or the ingrements of which 
medicines are made ; and many other things in natursl 
philosophy are subservient to his profession, as well as i» 
the kindred art of surgery. 
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Xyin. Questions about the ftowen and operatioiu of 
nature, may also sometimes come into the lawyer's coff- 
nizance, especially such, as relate to assaults^ woun£y 
murders, &c. I remember, I have read a trial of a man for 
murder by drowning, wherein tlie judge on the bench heard 
several arguments concerning the lungs being filled or not 
filled with water, bv inspiration or expiration, &c. to ail 
which; he professed nimself so much a stranger, as did not 
do him any great honor in<f ut^lic. 

XIX. m\t I think, no divine, who can obtain it^ should bo 
utterly destitute of this knowledge. By the assistance of 
this study, fne will be better able to survey the various 
monuments of creating wisdom in the heavens, the earth 
and the seas, with wonder and worship and by the use of 
a moderate skill in this science, he mSf communicato so 
mach information of the astonisninrg works of God in the 
formation nd government of. this visible world, and so far 
instract many of his hearers, as may assist the transfusion 
of tiic same ideas into their minds, and raise them to tke 
same delightful exercises of devotion. ^O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works ! In wisdom, hast thou made them 
all! They are sought out by all that have pleasure iu 
them." 

Besides, it is worthy of the notice of every student in 
theology, that he ought to have some acquaintance witli the 
principles of nature, that he may judge, how far they wiU 
go ; so that he may not be imposed upon, to take evezy 
strange appearance in nature for a miracle : that he may 
reason the clearer upon this subject, that lie may better 
confirm the miracles of Moses and of Christ, nor yield 
up 'his faith to any pretences to prodigies and wonders, 
which are either the occasioned and uncommon opera- 
tions of the elements, or the crafty sleights of men, weU 
skilled in philosophy and mechanical operations, to delude 
file simple. 

X^. The knowledge also of animal nature and of the 
rational soal of man, and the mutual influence of these two 
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Digredients of our composition, upon each other, is worthy 
&e study of a divine. It is of g^reat importance to persons 
of this character and office, to judge, how far the animal 
powers have influence upon such and such particular ap- 
pearances and practices^cf mankind ;. how far the appetites 
or passions of human nature are owing to flesh and blood, 
or to the mind ; how- far thev may be moderated, and how 
far they ought to be subdued ; and what are the happiest 
means of obtaining these ends. By this science also, we 
may be better informed, how far these passions or appetites 
are lawful, and how far they are crimmal, by considering 
how far they are subject to the power of the will, and how 
far tJiey may be changed and corrected by our watchfuV 
ness, care and diligence. 

It comes also very properly under the cognizance of th s 
I>rofession, to be able in some measure, to determine ques- 
tions, which may arise relating to rdal inspiration or pro- 
phecy, to wild enthusiasm, to nte of convulsion^ to melan- 
choly or phrenzy, &,e, and what directions are proper to be 
given, concerning any appearances of this nature. 

XXI. Next tor the knowledge of natural things, ano 
acquaintance with the human nature and constitution, which 
is made up of soul and body, I think natural religion proper- 
ty takes its (dace. This consists of these two parts, namel v, 
1. The floeculative or contemplative ; which is the knowl- 
edge of God in his various perfections, and in his relations 
to his rational creatures, so far, as may be known by the 
light of nature, it includes also, 2. That 'which is practical 
or active, which is the knowledge of the several duties, 
that arise from our relation to God, and our relation to our 
fellow-creatures, and our proper conduct and government 
of ourselves. This has been called ethics or moral phi- 
iosophy. 

XXII. The knowledge of these things is proper for all 
men of learning ; not o^y, because it teaches them to ob« 
tain juster views of the several partjs of revealed reUgion, 
«iid of Christianity, which are built upon them, but because 
every branch of natural reli jHon ofld of moral duty is con- 
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tuaed, ind neceMarily unplied is revealed reliffioB. W« 
nay well suspect, that religion does not eomo Tnn& God, 
which renoum 3s any part of naUural duty. 

Whether mankind live under the cuspensation of the 
Itttriarchs or of Mosea or the prophets or of our Lord Josus 
tlhrist, still we are bound to know the one true God^ and to 

Kractisi; all that adoration and reverence, all that love to 
im, that faith in his perfections, with that obedience and 
submission to his will, which natural xe%ion requires. 
We are still bound to exercise that justice, truth and good- 
ness towards our neighbors, that restraint and moderation 
of our own appetites and passions, and that regular he- 
Aavior toward ourselves and all oinr fellow-creatures around 
us, which moral philosophy teachee. There is no sort of 
revealed religion, that will dispense with these natural 
obligations; and a^ happy acquaintance with the scvend 
appetites, inclinations and passions of human nature, and 
the best methods to rule and restrain, to direct and govern 
them, are our constant business, and ought to be our ever** 
lasting study. 

Yet I would lay down this caution, namelv, that since 
students are instructed in the knowleage of tlie true God, 
in their lectures on Christianity, and since among the Chana^ 
tian dutiesJfthey are also taught all the moral dictates of 
the light oPhature, or a complete scheme of ethies,'yiere 
is no absolute necessity of learning these two pms of 
natural religion, as distinct sciences, separate and by them* 
•elves ; but still, it is of great importance for a tutor, whiie 
he is reading to his pupiS these parts of the Christian reH* 
gion, to give them notice, how te the light of nature of 
mere reason will instruct us in these doctrines and duties^ 
and how far we are obliged to divine revelation and smip* 
ture, for clearing up ana establishing the firm foundaten 
of the one, for affording us superior motives and powers to 
practise the other, for raiaing tnern to more exalteadegreeSi 
and building so glorious a superstructure upon tiicm. 

XXI II. The studv or niUural religionlnamely) the hnowi» 
edge of God, and the^ules of virtue and piety, as Ihr m 
they are discovered by the light of nature, is needful indeed 
to prove the truth of divine revelation or^ scripture, in the 
most effectual manner. But after the divine authority of 
scripture is established, that will be a very sufficient springi - 

Why is it not absolutely neces- | What study is previously neces- 
sary to study natur.tt religion, n? a ! «>nry, in order to prove the truth o( 
dislitirt Hcicurei { Scriirture uiost «'(fi'cluaU>'. 
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^Kun whence the Mk of mahkind majr denre tiieff knowl- 
M^e of divijiity or the Christian religion, in order to their 
own present faith and ppactice, and ti^ir fcture and eternal 
happiness. In this sense, theology is a science, necessary 
f<M* every one, that hopes for the favor of God, and thd 
felicity of another world; aad it is of in^itely more impor« 
tance, than any of the arts and sciences, which belong to 
any of the leanied professions here on earth.' 

XXIV. Perinps it will be thought necessary, I should 
■ay something oonoerntRg the study of the civH law, or the 
biw of nature and mations. 

If we would speak wkh great Jttstneas and propriety, tJM 
dvil law signifies the pecuSar law of each state, country at 
city ; but what we now usaaU^ mean by the civil law, is a 
body of laws, composed oat or the best of the Roman and 
Grectan laws, and wiiidii was in the main, received and 
observed through all the Roman dominions for about twelve 
hundred years. 

Tiie ftooans todc the firet gKNmds of this iaw from what 
tSiey call the twdve iablm^ whidh were the abridgments of 
the laws of Bolon at Athens* and of other cities m Greece. 
famous for knowledge and wisdom ; to which, they added 
tbehr own aucieflt customs of the city of Rome, and the 
laws, whi(ih were Biade there. These written laws were 
aul»ect to various interpretations: whence controversies 
daily arising, they were determined by the judgment of the 
ksanied; and these determinations were what they first 
called JUS cimlt, cwt/ law. All tins by de^rrees, grew to « 
vast number of volumes ; and therefore, w emneror Jus- 
tinian commanded his chancellor Tribonian to reauce them 
to a perfect body ; aad this is called the body of the civil 
law. 

XXV. But thkt, which is of most importance for all 
learned men to be acquainted with, is the law of nature, or 
Ihe knowledge of right and wrong among mankind, whether 
it be transacted between single persons or communities, 
se far as common reason and the liffht of nature dictate and 
direct This is what Puffendorf calls tlie law of nature and 
nations, as will appear if you consult Hect 3. chap. III. of 
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tlukt moet valuable folio, he has written on the sabjeet* 
whkh is well worthy the study of every man of leammg)' 
particularly lawyers and divines, together with other trea» 
tises on the same theme. 

If any question proposed relate to right and properiyi 
and justice between man and man, in any polite and civilized 
country, though it must be adjudged chiejQy acceding to 
the particular statutes and laws of that country, vet the 
knowledge of the law of nature will very considerably assist 
the lawyer and the civil, judge in determination. And tliis 
knowledge will be of great use to divines, not only in 
deciding cases of conscience among men, and answering 
an/ difl^ult enquiries, which may be {HropNosed to them on 
this subject, but it will groatlyUssist them also in their 
studies relating to the law of Goc^nd the performance of 
violation of it, the nature of duty and sin, reward and 
punishment 

XXVI. I have spoken something of the languages be* 
fore ; but let me here resume the subject, and put in a few 
thoughts about those studies, which are wont to be called 
philological ; such as history, languages, grammar, rhetoric, 
poesy and criticism. 

An acquaintance with some of the learned languages at 
least, is necessary for all the three learned professions. 

XXVII. The lawyers^ who have the least need of foreign 
tongues, ought to understand Latin. During many ages^ 
very important matters in the law were always written and 
managed in that language by the lawyers, as preseriptiona 
in medicine by the physicians, and citations of the scrip* 
tures in divinity were always made in Latin by the divines. 
Prayers also were ordained to be said publicly and private* 
ly in the Roman tongue. Pater-nosters and Ave-maria* 
were ha.f the devotion of those ages. These cruel im« 
positions upon the people, would not suffer them to read in 
their own mo^er tongue, what was done, either to or fbf 
their own souls, their bodies or their estates. I am ready to 
suspect, this was all owing to the craft and policvof the 
priesthood and church of Home, who endeavored to ^ 
grandize themselves, and exalt their own profession into 
sovereign tyranny, and to make mere slaves of the laity, by 

How will a knowledge of thU law f fy ? The Lord's prayer. 
■Mlet divines ? | Meaning of ave~Maria7 Hail, 

Liteml meaning of pater-notier ? | Mary.— Used to signify 1 An ad 
Uur father. i dress to the yirgin Marv. 

What is the^'brase used to sign^ f "^ 
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fceepiDg them in utter ignorance, darkness and dependence. 
Ana they were willing to compound the matter with the 
physicians and the laywers, and allow them a small share 
ID this tyranny over the populace, to maintain their own 
supreme dominion over all. 

But, we thank God, the world has grown somewhat wiser: 
and of late years, the British Parliament has been pleased 
to give relief from that bondage in matters relating to the 
law also, as in the age of the Reformation, we were de* 
livered from saying our prayers in Latin, from being bound 
to read the word of God in a tongue unknown lo the peo- 
ple, and from living in an everlastinff 8ul:jection to the 
clergy in matters ofthis life and the life to come. 

But to return. There are still so many forms of proceed^ 
ings In judicature, and things called byijatin names in the 

Erofession of the law, and so many barbarous words with 
latin terminations, that it is necessarjr, lawyers sholild 
understand this language. Some acquaintance also with 
the oM French tongue, is needful for tiie same persons and 
fJrofession, since the tenures of Lyttleton, which are a sort 
of Bible to the gentlemen of the long robe, were written in 
that language ; and this tongue has been interwoven in 
some forms of the English law, from the days of William 
the Conqueror, who came from Normandy in France. 

XXVlii. Physicians should be skilled in the Greek, as 
well as in the Latin ; because their great master Hippocra- 
tes wrote in that tongue, and his writings are still ot good 
value and use. A multitude of the names, both of the parts 
of the body, of diseases, and of medicines, are derived from 
the Greek language ; and* there are many excellent books 
of physie both in the theoretical and practical parts of it, 
which arc delivered to the. world in the Roman tongue, and 
of which that profession should not be ignorant 

XXIX. Such, as intend the stud}r of theology, should be 
well acquainted also with the Latin, because it has been 
for nany hundred years the language of the schools of 
learning. Their disputations af-e generally limited to that 
language, and many excellent books of divinity must be 
entirely concealed from the students, unless they are ac« 
qoainted with Litin authors. 

But those, that design the sacred profession of theology, 
should make it their labor of chief importance to be con- 
versant witli their Bibles, both in the Old and New Testa* 

IVllli what liook, slionld minisiterf: be best acquainted 1 
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«ient ; and this requiies some knowledge of those origiaal 
languages, Greek and Hebrew, ia which .he scriptiHrefl 
wece written. All that will pursue these studies with 
honor, should be able to read the Old Testament tolerably 
in the Hebrew tongue ; at least, they should be so far ac- 
quainted with it, as to find out the sense of a text, by the 
help of a lexicon. But scarcely any man should be thought 
worthy of the name of a solid divine or a skMful teacher ef 
the gospel in Uiese days of light and liberty, unless he hai 
pretty good knowledge of the Greek ; since all the impor- 
tant points of the Cliristian religion are derived from the 
New Testament, which was first written in that lan^ageu 

XXX. As for the Syriac and Arabic tongues, if one 
uivine in thirty or in three hundred, travel far into these 
Iregions, it is enough. A few learned men (bulled in these 
languages, will make sufilcient remarks uppn them for the 
selvice of the whole Christian world ; which remarks may 
sometimes happen to be of use to those divines, who are 
unacquainted with them in reading the Bible. But the 
advantage of these tongues is not of so* great importance, 
as it has been too often represented. My reader will agree 
with me, when he considers, that the chief uses of them are 
these. 

The Arabic is a language which has some kindred and 
affinity to the Hebrew, and perhaps we may now and then 
ffuess at the sense of some uncommon and doubtful He- 
brew word, which is found but once or twice in the Bible, 
by its supposed affinity to the Arabic. But whatsoever 
conjectures may be made by some kindred of a Hebrew 
word to an Arabic, root, yet there is no certainty to be 
gathered from it: for even words of the^same language, 
which are undoubtedly derived from the same theme or 
primitive, will give us but very doubtful and sorry bdor- 
mation concerning the true sense of kindred words, which 
spring from the same root. 

Let me give a plain instance or two of this uncertipnt^. 
The word gtrages signifies slaughter; stratum is Latin 
for a bed ; stramen is straw , ana ^rc^u^um is a quilt or 
coverlet They are all drawn and derived fitmi sfeme^ 
which signifies to throw down, to kill, or to spread abroad. 
Let the critics sav, what certain sense they could put upon 
either of those four words by their mere cognation with 

Foreign languages, most irnpor- | Greek, betUi than Hebr«w? ^ 
w£r'"L""S"'^°'"!T/'-\^''>'- ^Vhat piv portion of mtntMen 
Why should a minister know | shouJd know Syrinc ud Arable 1 
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each other, or their derivation from one common verb. 
Again ) ,who could tell me the certain meaning and precise 
idea of the word honest in English, and assure me, that it 
eignifies a man of integnty, justice and probity, though it is 
' evidently derived from fujustits in Latin ? whereas honestua 
has a very different idea, and signifies a man of some fi^rure 
in the world, or a man of honor. Let any man judge, men, 
how little service toward explaining the Hebrew tongue 
can be furnished from all the languafire of Arabia Surely 
a great part of the long, learned tatij^ues and tiresome 
travels of men througrh this country, is almost vain an^ 
useless, to make the Hebrew Bible bettor understood. 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted, there n^av cm 
some small advantage drawn from the knowlcdgre of ;t , 
because there is a very ancient translation of the New 
Testament in that tongue ; and perhaps this may sometimes 
give a proper and apposite meaning to a difficult and doubt- 
ful text, and offer a fair hint for recovering the true mean- 
ing of the scripture from the perverse glosses of other 
wnters. But there are several commentators and lexicogra- 
phers, who have been ac(^uainted with the Syriac language, 
and liave given us the chief of these hints in their wntings. 

And after all, since none of these assistances can yield 
OS a sufficient proof of a true interpretation, and give us the 
certain sense of a text, who would be persuaded to waste 
any great number of his better hours in such dry studies, 
and in labors of so little profit? 

XXXL The Chaldean language indeed is nrach nearer 
to the Hebrew ; and it is proper for a divine to have some 
acquaintance with it, because there are several verses or 
chapters of Ezra and Daniel, which are written in that lan- 
guage ; and the old Jewish targums or commentaries, which 
are written in the Chaldean tongue, may sometimes happen 
to cast a little light upon a doubtful scripture of the Old 
Testament- * 

'But it must still be owned, that the knowledge of th« 
Eastern tongues does not deserve to be magnified to such 
a degree, as some of the proficients in them have indulged: 
wherein they have carried matters beyond all reason and 
justice, since scarcely any of the most important subjects 
of the gospel of Christ and the way of salvation, can gain 
any advantage from them. 

XXXn. The art of grammar comes now to be men' 

From what hmfntaEeii, ioea Wa\U ray that the doctrinM of the goiyri 
lerive acarrely any iidvnntacs? 
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tioned. It k a distinct tfain^ from the mere knowledge ci 
the languages ; for all mankind are taught from their in- 
fancy to speak their mother tongue, by a natural imitation 
of their mothers and nurses, and those who are round about 
Hiem,. without any knowledge of the art of grammar, and 
the various observations and rules that relate to it Gram- 
mar, indeed, is nothmg else but rules and observations 
drawn from the common speech of mankind in their several 
languages ; and it teaches us to speak and pronounce, to 
spcTl and write, with propriety and exactness, according to 
the custom of those in every nation, who are or were sup 
posed to speak and write their own language best. Now it 
IS a ehara€ for a man to pretend to science and study in any 
of the three learned professions, who is not in some meas- 
ure acquainted with the propriety of those languag^^s, with 
which, he ought to be conversant in his daily studies, and 
more especiafiy in such, as he may sometimes be called 
upon to write, as well as read. 

XXXIII. Next (o grammar, we proceed to consider 
rhetoric. Now rhetoric in general is tne art of persuading, 
which may be distinguished into tliese three parts, namely, 
1. Conveying the sense of the speaker to the understand* 
mg of the hearers in the clearest and most intelligent man- 
ner, by^ the plainest expressions and the most lively and 
striking representations, so that the mind may be thoroughly 
convinced of the thing proposed. U. Persuading the wifi 
effectually to choose or refuse the thing suggested and 
represented. 3. Raising the passions in the most vivid 
and forcible manner, so as to set all tiie soul ond every 
power of nature at work, to pursue or avoid the thing ia 
debate. 

To attam this end, there is not only a great deal of art 
necessary in the representation of matters to the auditory, 
but also m the disposition or method of introducing these 
particular representations, together with the reasons, whick 
might convince, and the various nethods, which might 
persuade and prevail upon the hearefs. There ar^ certain 
seasons, wliereiu a violent torrent of oration in a disguised 
and concealed method, may be more effectual, than all the 
nice foims of logic and reasoning. The figures of inter- 
rogation and exclamation, have sometimes a large plac« 
and happy effect in this sort of discourse ; and no figure of 

How does he define Grninmarl | complished by rhetoric? Toinatnict, 
General definition of rhetoric 1 | persuade and infla'iie 
Three principal things, to be ac- { 
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l^ech should be wanting here, where the speaker has 
ut enough happily to introduce it. 

There are many remarks and rules laid down by the 
teachers of this art, to injprove a young genius in those 

glorious talents whereby iTully and Demosthenes acquired 
lat amazing[ influence anu success in their own respective 
ages and nations^ and that immortal fame through all nations 
and age& And it is with great advantage, these rules may 
be perused and learned. But a haopy g-enius, a lively 
imagination and warm passions, together with a due degree 
of knowledge and skill in the subject to be debated, and a . 
perpetual perusal of the writings of the best orators, and 
hearing the ^est speakers, will do nK>re to make an orator, 
than aU the niles of art in the wojrld, witftout these natural 
talents and this careful imitation of the most approved and 
happiest orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will presently suppose, that pleaders 
at the bar havo ^reat need of tliis art orrnetoric ; but it has 
leen a just doUDt, whether pleading in our British courts 
of iustice, before a skilful jud^e, should admit of any other 
aia from rhetoric, than that which teaches to open a cause 
clearly, and spread it in the most perspicuous, complete 
and impartial manner, before tlie eyes or him that judges ; 
for imoartial justice being the thing which is sought, there 
shoula be no artifices used, no eloquence or powers of lan- 
guage employed, to persuade the wijl, or worK upon the pas- 
sions, lest tlia decisive sentence of the judge should be 
biassed or warped into injustice. For this reason, Mr. 
liocke would banish all pleaders in the law for fees, out of 
his government of Carolina, in his posthumous works; 
though perhaps that great man might possibly be too severe, 
in so universal a censure of the profession. 

XXXV. But the case is very different with regard to 
divines. The elocmence of the pulpit, l^eyond all contro- 
versy, has a much larger extent Their business is not to 
plead a cause of right and wrong before a wise and skilful 

What orators bave acquired itn- j Why is eloquence very desirati* 

mortal fame though all nations and j in a minister? 

Bges 1 j Why should a lawyer have some 

Advantage of rules in rhetoric 1 j eloquence? To keep the attention 

To avoid what is bad, to select what j fixed upon the subject. 

is e^><l> nnd to express and arrange \ Why is it not desirable, that a 

it in tRe best manner. " \ lawyer should be very eloquent 1 

What will do more to mnke an j Judge and jury are not so likely t« 

orator, than at*, the rules of art? | see the truth by the glare uf greaj 

To which, is eloquence most need- \ eloquence, as by mure calm axMl 

All, 1 minister or a lawyer 1 { steady light. 
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c, but to address all the ranks of mankind, the high 
an<f low, the wise and the unwise, the sober and the vicio«iS| 
and persuade them all to persevere in virtue with regard to 
themselves, in justice and goodness with regard to theif 
neighbors, and piety towards God. These are affairs of 
everlasting importance ; and most of the persons^ to whom 
these addresses are auide, are not wise and skilful judges ; 
but are influenced and drawn strongly to the contrary side, 
by their own sinful appetites and passions, and bribed or 
biassed by the corrupt customs of the world. 

There is, therefore, a necessity not only of a clear and 
faithful representation of things to men, in order to con- 
vince their judgment, but of iQl the skill and force ofper- 
suasion, addressed t* the will and the passions. So Tully 
addressed the whole senate of Rome ; and Demosthenes, 
the Athenian people, among whom, were capacities and 
inclinations of mfinito variety ; and tnerefore, tiiese orators 
made use of all the lightning and thunder, all the entreaties 
and terrors, all the soothin? elegances and the flowery 
beauties of language, which weir art could furnish. Divines 
in the pulpit have much the same sort of hearers ; and 
therefore, they should imitate those ancient examples. 
The understanding indeed ought to be first convinced, 
by the plainest and strongest force of reasoning. But when 
this is done, all the powerful motives ehould be used, which 
have any just influence upon human nature ; all the springs 
of passion should be toucned, to awaken the stupid and the 
thoughtless into consideration, to penetrate and melt the 
hardest heart, to persuade the unwilling, to excite the lazj^ 
to reclaim the obstinate, and reform tne vicious part of 
mankind, as well as to encourage those, who are nomble 
and pious, and to support their practice and their hope. 
The tribes of men are sunk into so fatal a degeneracy, and 
dreadful distance flFom God, and from all that is holy and 
happv, that all the elo<|uence which a preacher is master of, 
should be employed, in order to recover the world from itt 
shameful ruin and wretchedness, by the gospel of our bles- 
sed Savior, ahd restore it to virtue and piety, to God and 
happiness, by the divine power of this gospel. O may such 
glorious masters of sacred oratory never be wanting in the 
pulpits of Great Britain ! 



When should minifiters exert their 
Utmost eloquence? When they 
woulil persiiniie otliers to actaccord- 
InC tr> acknowledged truth. 



' When should they be more cool 
and deliberate ? When they woul4 
instruct and convince. 
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, XXXVL Shall I naw speak something of my seDtimenta 
eonccrning poesy ? 

As for books of poesy, whether in the learned or in the 
modern languages, they are of great use to be read at hours 
of leisure, bv SX persons, that make any pretence to good 
education o^learmng ; and that for several reasons. 

1. There are many couplets or stanzas written in poetic 
measures, which contam a variety of morals or rules of 
practice, relating to the common prudentials of mankind, as 
well as to matters of religion ; and the poetic numbers, or 
rhyme, if there be any, add very considerable force to the 
memory. * 

Besides, many elegant and admirable sentiments or 
descriptions of things, which are found among the poets, 
are well worth committing to memory ; and the particular 
measures of verse greatly assist us in recollecting such 
excellent passages, whicn might sometimes raise our con- 
versation from low and groveling subjects. 

2, In heroic verse, but especially in the grander lyrics, 
there are sometimes such noble elevations of thought ana 
passion, as illuminate all things around us, and cocvcy to 
the soul most exalted and magnificent images and sublime 
sentiments. These furnish us witli glorious springs and 
merdiums, to raise and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm 
our souls, to awaken the better passions, and to elevate 
them even to a divine pitch,* and tliat for devotional pur- 
poses. It is the lyric cde, which has shown to the world 
some of the happiest examples of this kind ; and I cannot 
•ay but this part of poesy has been my favorite amusement 
»bove all others. 

And for this reason it is, that I have never thougrht the 
heroic poems, Greek, Latin or English, which have obtained 
the highest fame in the world, "are sufficiently diversified, 
exalted or animated, foe want of the interspersion of now 
and then an elegiac or a Ijrric ode. This might have been 
done with great and beautiful propriety, where the poet has 
introduced a song at a feast, or the joys of a victory, or the 
solilo(}uies of a divine satisfaction, or the pensive and 
despairing agonies of distressing sorrow. Why should 
that, which is called the most glorious form of poesy, be 



Who should read poetry 1 

First reamii ibr reading poetry *? — 
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bound down and confined to such a long and endlesa 
unifonnity of measures, when it should kindle or melt the 
aoul, swell or sink it into all the various and transporting 
changes, of which human nature is capable ? 

Cowley, in his unfinished fragment of the Davideis, had 
shown OS this wav to improvement ; and whatever blem- 
ishes may be found in other parts of that heroic essay, this 
beauty and glory of it ought to be preserved for imitation. 
I am well assured, that if Homer and Virj?il had happened 
to practise it, it would have been renowned and glonfied by 
everv critic. I greatly mistake, if this wise mixture of 
numoers would not be a further reach of perfection, thas 
they have ever attained. Let it be remembered, that it is 
«)ot nature and strict reason, but a weak and awful rever- 
ence for antiquity and of the vogue of fallible men, tiiat has 
established those Greek and Koman writings as absohite 
and complete patterns. In several ages, there have been 
somQ men of learning, who have very justly disputed this 
glory, and have pointed to many of their mistakes. 

3. But still there is another end of reading poesy, and 
perhaps the most considerable advantage to be obtained 
from It by the bulk of mankind ; and that is, to furnish our 
tongues with the richest and the most polite variety of 
phrases and words upon all occasions of life and religion. 
He, that writes well m verse, will often find a necessity to 
send his thoughts in search through all the treasure of 
words, that express any one idea in the same language, 
that so he may comport with the measures or the rhyme 
of the verse which he writes, or with his own most beauti- 
ful and vivid sentiments of the thing he describes. Now 
by much reading of this kind, we shall insensibly acquire 
the habit and skill of diversifying our phrases upon all oc- 
casions, and of expressing our ideas in the most proper and 
beautiful language, whether we wite or speak oftlie thincra 
of G^d or men. ** 

ft is a pity, that some of these harmonious writers have 
ever indulged in any thing impure, to defile their paper, and 
abuse the ears of their readers, or to offend against the 
rules of the nicest \irtue and politeness.' But still, amonie 
the writings of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Pope and Dr. Young, 
as well as others, there is a sufficient choice in our own 
Unoruage, wherein we shall not find any indecency to sho6!k 
the most modest tongue or ear. 

Waat doea Watts lament, as a fauJi of some of our bafinouiaus writeni 
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Perhaps there has hardlv been a writer in any nation, 
imd 1 mav dare to affirm, tnere is none in ours, who has a 
richer and happier talent of painting to the life, or has ever 
discovered such k lars^e and incxhausted variety of descrip- 
tion, as the celebrated Mr. Pope. If you read his transla 
tion of Homer's Iliad, you will find almost all the terms or 
phrases in our tongue, that are needful to express any thing 
that is grand or magnificent But if you peruse his Odyssey, 
which descends much more into common life, there is 
scarcely any usual subject of discourse (ft thought, or any 
ordinary occurrence, which he has not cultivated and dressed 
in the most proper language ; and yet still he has ennobled 
and enlivened even the lower subjects, with the brightest 
and most agreeable ornaments. 

I should add here also, that if the same author had more 
frequently emplo)red his pen on divine themes, his short 
poem on the Messiah, and some parts of his letters between 
Abelard and Eloisa, with that ode of the dyinff Christian, 
&.C. sufficiently assure us, that his pen would have honor- 
ably imitated some of the tender scenes of penitential sor- 
row, as well as the sublimer odes of the Heorew psalmist ; 
and perhaps discovered to us, in a better mannec, than an^ 
other translation has done, how great a poet sat upon the 
throne of IsraeL 

4. After all tliat I have said, there is yet a further use of 
reading poesy, and that is, when the mind has been fatigued 
with studies of a more laborious kind, or when it is in any 
way unfit for the pursuit of more difficult subjects, it may 
be as it were unoent, and repose itself a while on the 
flowery meadows, where the muses dwell. It is a very 
sensible relief to the soul, when it is over-tired, to amuse 
itself with the numbers and the beautiful sentiments of the 
poets ; and in a little time, this agreeable amusement may 
recover the languid spirits to activity, and more important 
iservice. 

XXXVII. All this I propose to the world, as my best 
observations about reading of verse. But if the question 
were offered to me, ^ Shall a student of a bright genius 
never divert himself with writing poesy ?" I womd answer, 
" Yes, when he cannot possibly nelp it" A lower genius 

What English poet does Wans f student's wrHtng poetry, even wIms 
consider as having the happiest tal- j he can lielp it 1 It may conduce to 
tnt for painting and description 1 { Are bis genius, to wing his imagina- 

When would Watts have a stu- | lion, to improve his taste, and give' 
lem write pootry '1 I him a bettf^r command of language .- 

Wiiat tuay he the advaniage of a | Grand ad vantage of improving liit 
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in mature years, would heartily wish, that he had c^pent much 
more time in reading the best authors of this kind, and 
employed much fewer hours in writing. But it must be 
confessed, or supposed at least, that there may be seasons, 
when it is hardly possible for a poetic soul to restriun the 
fancy, or quench the flame, when it is hard to suppress tlie 
exuberant flow of lofty sentiments, and prevent the imagi- 
nation from tliis sort ot style or language. That is the only 
season, I think, wherein this inclination should be ine 
dulged; especi|ily by persons, who have devoted them- 
selves to professions of a different kind ; and one reasgn ia, 
because what they write in that hour, is more likely to carry 
in it some appearances above nature, some happy imitation 
of the dictates of the muse.* 

XXXVIII. There are other things besides history, gram- 
mar and languages, rhetoric and poesy, which have been 
included under me name of philological knowledge ; such 
as, an acquaintance with the notions, customs, manners, 
tempers, polity, &c. of the various nations of the earth, or 
the distinct sects and tribes of mankind. This is neces- 
sary, in order to understand history the better ; and every 
man who is a lawVer or a gentlemen, ought to obtain some, 
acquaintance with these things, without which, he can 
never read history to any great advantage : nor can he 
maintain his own station and character in life with honor 
and digni^, without some insight into them. 

XXaIa. Students in divinity ought to seek a larger 
acquaintance with the Jewish laws, polity, customs, &c. in 
order to miderstand many passages of the Old Testament 
and the New, and to vindicate the sacred writers from the 
reproaches of infldels. An acquaintance also with many 



poetic taste ? It will enable him to 
read with more pleasure and profit, 
the best poems in oar language, 
aspecially the poetic parts of the 
Bible. 

Y^hat passages of poetry are most 
worthy of being committed to me- 
noiy ? Tliose that are best suited 
to direct the conduct, and fit the 
■oul for heaven. 

What |»oem in our language, has 
probably more such passages than 
any other ?young>s Night Thonghts. 



Heathen sense of the ulmn muel 
— philOTopic sense ? 

Meaning of p«{tty? 

Literal met^ning of m(/e? AJadf^ 

What is criticism? The art of 
Judging. 

To what, Is the word more gen- 
erally applied > To Judging literary 
productions, and to the fine arts. 

What are the fine arts 1 Those 
arts, which relate in a great meas- 
ure, to ornament and eloquence 

What are the other arts called 1 



* The muse in the ancient heathen sense is supposed to be a goddess 
hut in tiie philosophic sense it can mean no more flian a l)riglit genius witk 
9 w rm and strcwg imagination, elevated to an iiprosnmon degree 
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of the Roman and Grecian affairs is needful, to explain 
eeveral texts of scripture in the ^ew Testament, to lead 
viilcefe inquirers int« the true and genuine sense of the 
evangelists and apostles, and to guard their writings from 
tlie unreasonable cavils of men. 

XL. The art of criticism is reckoned by some as a dis- 
tinct part of philology ; but it is in truth nothing else, but a 
more exact and accurate knowledge or skill m the other 
parts of it, and a readiness to apply tliat knowledge upon 
all occasions, in order to judge well of what relates to these 
subjects, to explain what is obscure in the authors which 
we read, to supply what is defective, and amend what m 
erroneous in manuscripts or ancient copies, to correct the 
mistakes of autliors and editors in the sense or the words 
to reconcile the controversies of the learned, and by this 
means, to spread a juster knowledge of these things among 
the inquisitive part of mankind. 

Every man, who pretends to a learned profession, if he 
does not rise to be a critic himself in philological matters, 
should be frequently conversing with tnose books, whether 
dictionaries, paraphrases, commentaries or other critical 
works, which may relieve any difficulties he meets with, 
and g^ive him a more exact acquaintance with those studies, 
which he pursues. 

And whenever any person has arrived at such a degree 
of knowledge m these things, as to furnish him well for the 
practice of criticism, let him take great care, that pride and 
vanity, contempt of others, with inward ferath and insolence, 
do not miflffle with his remarks and censures. Let him 
remember the common frailties of human nature, and the 
mistakes, to which the wisest man is sometimes liable, that> 
he may practise this art with due modesty and candor. 



The useful arts, mechaifical arts or 

Which are most important ? 
What cauticn d'tea Watts give to 
rriticsl 
Proper business of a critic ? To 



point out and explain theezcelle-iref 
and imperfections of what he ex< 
amines. 

Into what capital faults are critiM 
. in danger of falling? FlaUery or a»> 
verity. 



Miscellaneous Questions, No. VL 



What eflbct upon the Jiid{i^nent, 
have hurr)-, pertubation and confu- 
sion ? 

Wiiat if the memory he too much 
crowded 1 

Fur w!nt points, should we not 
iudulcr relicioiis 7.f>ol ? 

20 



Greatest improvement in schoc^ 
since the days of Watts 1 

To what, should scoffers at tb< 
Bible, lav aside all pretenr« 1 

Crand' advantage of conversin| 
with equals 1 

Mean Jug of mental phUotophy 1 



8M 



UtMCmLLA»m01S% qUEBTIONl. 



Grand adrtatagB of improving 
poetic ladte 1 

Into » tiai, doea bright genius often 
lictray its posaeasor 1 

Why is tlie greater part of Prov- 
erbs hnrd Xo he remembered 1 

In prupurtion t^ wiiat, should al- 
ways be our assent? 

Must "distinguished writers up^in 
mental philosophy 1 

Advnntaees of n student's some- 
liiires w riling 'poetry 1 

With what, are the noemories of 
most persons filled 1 

Why may there be a great mnny 
degrees of assent? 

Advantage of conversing with Iq- 
feriora 1 

Whit passages of poetry are most 
worthy of being committed to me- 
mory 1 

What word is often used to signify 
the .faculties of retention, recollec- 
tion and storing up ideas in. the 
n.iiiil 1 

What word signifies the art of 
persuasion r 

How should we proceed in siudy- 
lijg a science, wlien we have learnt 
a phnrt rompendinm ? 

Meaning of mnnoriiel 

How may we avoid forgetting and 
.osiiig the greater part or our most 
valuMhle mental acquisitions 1 

What direction concerning assent 
can hardly be too often repeated 1 

in what stndies, are diagrams and 
other vissihie representationa pecn- 
iiarly useful ? 

To what extent, have Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero acquired immortal 
fame ? 

What word signifies committing 
to memory 1 

What bodily organ seems always 
to he affected, wlien ideas are ac- 
quired ? 

Into what, should we not plunge, 
inimerfiateiy after attending ujion 
Instruction '« 

For what purpose, has God given 
reason to every man 1 
• Of what does Zoology treat 1 

To which, is ehiquence most need- 
Ita!, a minister or a lawj er 1 

IVhy did Wntrs suppope the ex- 
istence .)f animal .»p)riii< 1 



Why should not children be taugtti 
wholly by wav of sport and play 1 

Why sliouUi we not nromise uavjtt 
to change our opiniou '1 

Of what, doea ornithology treat T 

Why is eloquence very dosirabli 
in a preacher 1 

Grand directidn for improvicj 
every.faciilty 1 

Present state of Infant schoctaL 
1832? 

What are some of the things to b« 
considered in asceruining the cauaeg 
of effects? — 

Meaning of enUmology 1 

Why is some eloquence desirable 
in a lawyer 1 

Proper business of a critic ? 

From what faculty of the mind^ 
does Watts say, that all the otiierv 
draw all their beauty and perfection.* 

What if we scarcely ever use our 
memories? 

If we would remember new worda 
or things, with what, should we 
associate them ? 

What are to be considered, when 
we would ascertain what are the 
causes of ccrtair effects 1 

Meaning of iclunyolcffy ? 

Why is it not desirable that a 
lawyer should be very eloquent ? 

Of what, is memory the store- 
house? 

Why shf'uld not some tbinps be 
memorized, merely to strengthen tha 
memory 1 ^ 

WMii'ch should be lenrnt first^ 
things, or their names 1 

Tlow may we often recover aa 
ab$:cnt idea i 

What parts should we omit, when 
we liegin to learn a science 1 

Meaning of botany 1 

Mention some reasons for attend- 
ins to poetry ? 

What Is the consequence of a 
preacher's reading his sermons bad* 
lyl 

Why should things and theii 
nnnieebe learnt nearly at the aama 
time 1 

flew do most people come by tfaeii 
opinions! 

Of what, must we take a i 



in or'irr to judge of any part of « 

sriinOe? 
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)L BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY HICKLlNGj SWAN & BREWER, 

l^'ORCJBSTER'S COMPR£H£irSITI& DICTION- 
• ARY. 

A Comprehonaive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of the Eng* 
lisli Language, with pronouncing Vocabularies of Classical, Scripture, and 
' * Modem Geographical Naine^, By J. £. Worcester. (>u:efully revised 
• and enlarged. . 

Tliis Dictionary, In regard to those words for the orthography, pronun^ 
elation, or definition of which an intelligent reader has the most occasion 
to consult a dictionary, is the most complete work of the kind extant. It 
contains a very full vocabulary of common English words, man^ technical 
tertnSy and a copious list of such words and phra»e»frofn/oretgnen Ian- 
guagea as are often found in En^lsh books, very full vocabularies of C/as> 
ncai and ScrijUun Proper Namu. and a vocaAularv of words of 
dovbtful or various orthography ^ which, together with the ndes and re> 
marks, embrace all the difficult and doubtful cases that often occur in 
^ t English ortliograpliy. and an Appendix containing additional words, and a 
pronouncing Vocabulary. The whole work containing over 67.000 words. 
" This Dictionary exhibits, in its different parts, ample evidence of In- 
quiry, careful comparison, and sound Judgment. It contains, in a very 
condensed, ^et intelligible form, a greater quantity of valuable matter than 
any other similar wonc : and as a Pronouncing Dictionary, it possesses de- 
cided advantages over all others, by its superior system of notation, and by 
its exhibition of all the principal authorities respecting words of doubtful 
and various pronunciation. We do not liesitate to pronounce it, in our 
judgment, the most comprekensive, aeeuraU, and useful compendium 
within our knowledge, 

JOSEPH STORY, LL. D., Pcofesaor Law, Cambridgt, Mass. SIDNEY 
WILLARD, A. M., Professor Hebrew, Latin, dec., Cambridge, Mass. R 
T. CHANNING, A. M.. Professor Rhetoric and Oratorv, Cambridge, Mass. 
JOHN PICKERING, LL. D., Boston. WM. ALLEN, D. D., President Bow- 
doin Colleffe. Me. J. K. KINGSLEY, LL. D., Professor Lattn, Yale College, 
Conn. AIjONZO POTl'ER, Professor Rhetoric, Union College, N. York. 

C. ANTHON, LL. D., Professor Greek and Latin, Columoia College, New 
York. J. P. GUSHING, A. M., President Hampden Sydney College, Va. 
JASPER ADAMS, D. D., President Charleston College, S. C. ALONZO 
CHURCH, D. D., President University of Georgia. PHILIP LINDSEY, 

D. D., President Nashville University, Tenn. EDWARD BEECH KR, 
A. M.. President Illinois College. Also, highly recommended by PETER 
S. DUPONCtJiU, LL. D., Philadelphia. H. HUMPHREY. President of 
St. John's College, Annapolis, Md. ROBLEY DUNGLISON, Professor 
University of Maryland, oic, ice 

WORCESTER'S EliEMEXTART DICTIOXARF. 

An Elemenury Dictionary for Common Schools, with Pronouncing Vo- 
cabularies of Classical, Scripture, and Modern Geographical Names. By 
] E. Worcester. 324 pp., 12 mo.. 

TTie Elementary Dictionary to, for substance, a reduced form of the 
t.omprehensive Dictionary^ and is especially adapted to the use of Com- 
mum Schools. It contains a very ftiU list of the words of the English lan- 
guage ^ich are in good use; and, including its vocabularies, ii possesses 
important advantages over all other Jommot school dictionaries. The 
pronunciation of the words is carefully given, in a form very easily under- 
stood, and in accordance with the best usage and the most approved au- 
thorities. The best edition of Walker's School Dictionary, togeiher wilh 
its vocabularies, contains about 31,200 words, upwards of 12,000 less than 
this, which conuins 44,000 words. 



SCHOOL BOOKS, Py&llSHEO BY HKSKLING, SWAN & BREWER* 

WORCBSTER^S IMPROTEO SERIES OF READ- 
ING BOOKS, %V1TU RUSSELiLi*S ELOCUTION- > 
ARY ADDITIONS. . 

The attention of County Superintendents; School ComnrUtees, ToachtrL 
and oihers interestftl in Education, is requosted to tlie following seriea of 
Ueadera, by Kev. Samuel Worcester ; viz., 

WORCESTER'S PRIMER, or First Book, 72 pages, 18 ma 

WORCESTER'S SECOND BOOK, for Reading and Spell ng, 1G8 pages. ; ► 
18 mo 

• » WORCESTER'S INTRODUCTION TO THIRD BOOK, for Reading J 
and SpeUiog, with Rules and Insimclions, ftc« 4cc. 264 pages, }8 um. ^ [ 

WORCESTER'S THIRD BOOK, for Readhfig and Spelling, with Rulae 
and Ihetructions for avoiding errors, and a Vocabulary. 288 iiages, 12 mo. 

WORCESTER'S FOURTH BOOK, for Reading, wUh Rules and In- 
structions, Rales for Reading Verse, &c., ^. 486 pages, 12 mo. 

The abore |prm a complete series d Reading Boolcs, which are not sar- 
paMed by any ottser worxs for this purpose now before the public. T)|e 
series lias recently been ttUarfed and improved^ by the insertion of a 
course of lessons in Enunciation, Articulation, Pronunciation, Inflection, 
Emphasis, Pauses, &rC., in the books of the series, adapted to tlie cafiacity 
of the scholar for whose use the several works are intended, prepared by 
Mr. Wilt tarn Russeilj a distinguished teacher of Elocution. The prominem 
cliaractaristics of ilie series am as follows ; viz., 

Excellence of Selections^ both in gradation and character; pastoral aad 
useful subjects, together with descriptions of natural scenery, and objects 
tending to promote a fondness of agricultural life^ being chosen, rather 
than those of a warlike spirit. 

They are designed to make reading a Study, and, also, to make Enun- 
ciation, Articulation, &c, an important part of learning to read. 

Rules for good reading adapted to each lesson, and a list of errors to be 
avoided, together with a spelling lesson of words selected from the read- 
ins lesson. 
[. They are prepared by a practical and intelligent country' teacher, and 
' are consequently better adapted than most ptiiers to lbs use of country 
schools. 

Testimony from teachers who have used the book uniformly fovorable 
— one of whom says, */ that his scliolan leiurn more in one month's un 
of this series than ia thcice the time from any other." Numerous recom- 
mendations have been received by the publishers, but a few only are ap- 
pended, as we rely upon the merits of the books, and reciuest for them • 
candid examination. 

The books are printed on good paper, subsUntlally bound, and are fur* 
nished at as low rates as any of ttie less meritorious works. They are in 
extensive use in neariy all parts of the United States. ^ 

(Prom Mr. AmbroM WalliBfton, !>ri«cip«l of tli« Smith School, Bortoo.] 

" Worcester's Reading Boolcs have been used in >he school under my 
xliarge for several mo(\ins past. I consider them decidedly superior to any 
'otlier books of the kind, that I iiave examined. 

"BosTOM, April 12, 1847." 



] [-SCHOOL BOOKS, PUBLISHED BY HtCKLtNG, SWAN k BREWER. 

WORCESTBR'S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. 

A PRIMARY PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the 
English Language, with Vocabularies of Classical, Scrip- 
ture, and Modern Geographical Names. By J. £. Wor- 
cester, LL. D. 353 pp. I8mo. 

This Dictionary, designed to meet the wants of younger pupils, when 
Ihey first commence study, has been arranged and adapted to this purpose 
with great care, by Dr. Worcester, who observes in his Preface : — 

"This work, whieh is an abstract of the larger Dictionaries of the com- 
piler, contains a vocabulary of the common and well-authorized words of 
the English lan^age. 

"Technical terms, and words which are obsolete, prorincial, or mdgar, 
or not well authorized, also a great portion of the compound and derivative 
woi Js of the language, have been omitted, as not necessary or suitable in a 
manual of this kind, whioh is desipned to exhibit the correct orthography 
and pronunciation, together with a concise definition of the common words 
of the language, such as %re found In the standard works of English litera- 
ture. 

" The ORTROoaAPHT exhibited in the work is that which is authorized 
by the best usage. Innovations which have no sanction from English 
usage, or the prevailing and best usage of thi« country, have been avoided. 

"The Pronunciation is that which is sanctioned by the best usage' avid 
by the best English orthocpiste, • . 

" There is a Key to the »ouHd9 of the marked letters, rendering it per- 
fectly easy to understand the pronunciation given to every wo^fi ; and there 
are, also, Vocabularies of such Greek, Latin, Scripture, and Modern Geo- 
graphical Names, as a(udents will bo likely to need assistance in pro- 
nouncing." 

Dr. Worcester's Universal D!ctionaryj-pf which the three works sever- 
ally designated as the Oomprshensive, Elementary, and Primary Diction- 
aries, are abstracts, has been commended in. unqualified terms by the 
highest literary autnority of our country, as follows : — 

" We confidently recommend it as containing an ample and careful 
viae of t/ie present etate of our language." 

JARED SPARKS, LL. D., President of Harvard University. MOSES 
STUAKT, D. D., Professor of Sacred LHerature, Theological Seminary, 
Anilover. .Mass. JOHN McLEAN, LL. D., Justice U. S. Supreme Court, 
Ohio. EDWARD A. PARK, DTD., Abbot Professor of Christian TImjoI- 
ogy. Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. LEONARD WOODS, Jr., 
D. D., President of Bowdoin College, Me. N. LORD, D. D., President of „ 
Dartmouth College, N. H. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D. D., LL. D., Prea- \ \ 
ident of Amherst College, Mass. MARK HOPKINS. D. D., President of ( » 
Williams College, Mass. HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, A M., Professor * 
of Belles Lettres, Harvard University. BENJAMIN HALE, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Geneva College, N. Y. FRANCIS BO WEN, A. M., Editor of ihe 
North American Review. HECTOR HUMPHREY, D. D., President of 
Sl John's College, Maryland. DAVID L. SWAIN, I.L. D., President of 
the University of North Carohoa. N. LAWRENCE LINDSLEY, A. M., 
Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature, Cumberland Uoivexsiiy, 



PARLEY'S HISTORIE^S FOR COMiMOX SCHOOLS. 

THE FIRST BOOK OP HISTORY, OR HISTORY ON THE BASIS 
OF GhX)GRAPHY, comprehenJing the countries of tho Weslem Hemi- 
sBhere, with sixty Engravings, from original deigns, and sixteen Majia of 
the different sections of tlie United Sutes and the various countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, executed in the roost beautiful manner, on eMd 
pliles; rarised wiitioa. 

The work contains the history of all the Countries in North and Sctith 
America, including Greenland, Iceland, and the West Indies, down to the 
present time. It is on the inductive plan, beginning «t home and leading 
the pupil gradually into the subject, while the Introduction of numerous 
cuts, authentic and modern maps, lively anecdotes, wnik descriptions of 
natural scenery, curiosities, manners and customs, render it the most at- 
tractive and useful introduction to history ever published; and as Geo^- 
phy and History ought never to be separated, the child nMurally desinng 
to know something of the history of the countries which are described to 
him, there are exercises previous to each lesson, to teat and fix his igeo- 
eraphical knowledge in his mind ; fo( he can have but little correct and 
uusting knowledge of the history of a country with whose geography ha is 
unacquainted. 

THE SECOND BOOK OF HISTORY; eomi>r«hendin^ the Modem j 
History of Europe, Asia, Africa, Ace, illustrated with fifty Engravings and J 
sixt^n Maps, (from steel plates,) of the different countries. , 

This book is designed as a Sequel to the " First Book of Htoloty. By ( 
the Author of Parley's Tales," and is on th« same plan. ( 

THE THIRD BOOK OF HISTORY; by the same author, and on the \ 
same plan ; comprehending Ancient History, in connection with Ancient i 
Geography ; with Maps and Engravinga^ j 

Tn preparing this series of ITiMtories, two prominent thing* hare been 
kept constantly in view, — in the first place to make ittMejrtf/— and in 
the second, to make It entertaining. To accomplish these ends, each of 
the books is provided with f1nelv«nd distinctly engraved maps, and th« \ \ 
pupil, before he enters upon the history of any state or country, is requi^ , 
to learn Its shape, boundaries, rivers, &c He is then briefly maue, ac- 
quainted with its present state, its towns and cities, and the occupatloha of 
Its inhabitants. _ 

A familiar style has been adopted and great care taken to introduce pre- ' ^ 
ciiie dates. A large number of eagrvrinffl have been inserted for iHustra- 
tion, and for fixing certain prominent ideas permanently in tlie memory of 
the pupil. 

Each book of the series is furnished with questions on both the Hittory 
and- Geography oi the countries described, and a chronological table is 
added recapitulating the principal events noticed in the body of the work. 

The first editions of the First and Second Books were pubUahed several 
years ago, since which time they have run through nearly two hundred edi- 
tions, and acquired a ve/y extensive circulation. 

The maps have been retouched or newly engraved, and care has been 
taken to have such corrections and additions made as the change in the 
state of the several countries treated of in the works render liecsssary. 
The present editions, therefore, maylie considered as adapted ^o the exist- 
inc condition of the Political Geography of the Western and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres, the works having been enlarged so as to embrace the leading events 
of Interast not befbre noticed, that have happened within the Uwt few 
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SCHGOi BOOKS, PMLI8HED BY HiCKLING, SWAN 8(«REWER. 

BAII^IST'S AIiOKBRA» FOR COMMON SCHOOIJi* 

FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA; dosisned for theuaeof Aciulemies 
and CnmniDn Schools. By E. Bailey, late Principal of Ihe Young LaJies* 
High School, Boston. Thirty-first Stereotype Edition. 

A KEY TO THE FIRST LESSONS IN ALGEBRA, containing An- 
)wen to the Questions, and Solutions of all the difficult Problems. 

This is an elementary treatise, on ihe inductive plan. It is especiallir 
intended for tlie use of Cenunon Schools, and of teachers who have not ha«l 
an opportunity to become acc^uaiuted with the science. In his preface, tlie 
author remarks. '* / have aimed to prepare a teork, which any boy of 
ttoeive yean, toko ia thoroughly acquainted with the fundamental rutea 
of Arithmetic, can undtratatui^ even without the tUd of a teacher. " The 
book has been used, wUb entire success, in scluwls whose teachers had no 
knowledge of Algebra whan i^was Introduced. 

Bv a vote of the School Committee of Boston, Bailey's Algebra has bec« 
used in the Public Schools of the city. 
It is highly recommended by 

FREDERICK EMERSON, Author ofN. A. AHthmetic. 

F. P. LEVERKTT, Author ofLeverett'a Lexicon, A^e. 

N. GLEXYU^M, Principal of Dummer Academy, Newbury. 

PROF. E. A. ANDREWS, Author ofSeriea of Latin Booka. 

BENJAMIN GREENLEAF, Principal of Bradford, Man., Academy. 

SAMUEL R. SWCTT, Ptincipal of Normal School, Kingsboro*, N. Y. 

U. HUNTINGTON, Principal of New London, Ct., Female Academy. 

JOHN AV. IRWIN, Principal of Danbury Ct., Academy. 

E. E. BEARDSLY, Principal of Epiaeopal Academy, Cheshire, Ct. 

And also by the Teachers of the Boeton Public Schools. 

KIVfBRSON^S «* WATTS ON THE MIND." 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND, by Isaac Watts, D. D. 
With Corrections, Questions, and Supplement, by Joseph Emerson. Im- 
proved Edition. 

Probably no other work on the same subject has been so'highlv and so 
justly approved, as this treatise of Watts, — no other upon which the hours 
of the reader and student have been so pleasantly and so usefully employed. 
And of all literary subjects, this seems to' be the most important. 

THB AMERICAN EliOCUTIONIST. 

Comprising "Lessons in Enunciation." "Exercises In Elocnlion," and 
" Rudiments of Gesture," with a Selection of new Pieces for Practice iq 
reading and declamation; and engraved illuetrations in attitude and action, 
for CollegM, Academies, and Common Scliools, by William EusseU, 
Teacher of Elocution 

Lbbsons in Enunciation can also be had In a separate volume. 

^USIC BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 

TVte Little Songster: An Elementary Singing Book, for Scholars m' sii 
to nine years of age, bf Geo. J. Webb. 

the 



Common School Songeter, Intended as f Sequel to the above. By 
i. Just published. 
The VoealClaee fieeik^deslgiMdfor Yonif Ladiee* Sehooda and Acad- 
emiea. By do. • 



SCHOOL BOOKSi POBLISHED BY HtCKLtNGfGWm h BREWER. 



GOOUiUCH'9 SCHOOIi If ISTOItT OF THS CNI- \ 
TED STATES* ^ 

A Hlf?rORY OF THE IGNITED STATES OF AMERICA; on a plan ! [ 
ailapted to the capacitj of youth, and desinied to aid the memory, hf sys- ' 
tematic arrangement and Interesting aMocfation. By Cliarlee A. Goodrich. 
IteTised and enlarged from the one huftdredth edition. Conuining ganenU 
views of the Aboriginal Tribea; Sketcheecf the l>i»»Terfes an<i Settlement 
made by different nation*; the progre — of tbe Coioniee; tha Rewlotion; 
the several Adminiairationv to and iiartly throvgli PMskieni Polk's. The 
whole ititersperaed with notices of the diflfereat eras of the prognaa of 
Maimers, Religion, Commeree, Agrieulnire, Arts, lad Mannfectores, Pop- 
ulation and Education. 

This valuable and popular acbool book haa andanona « careful and ihor- < i 
ough revision by the author, after havinc paesedthrongt'. more than on^* 
htmdred editions, comprising upwanlsof two hundred and fifty thouaand 
copies. Its value has been much increased by tha corrections and additions 
which have been made, bringing the JFIlstory of the United Stales down to 
185-2 ; and the work is now the mast 87/pro\red. and probably the most exten- 
sively in use, of any school book of the kind. The consuntly in'ereaslng 
demand for it is the beat teat of lu excaUfBce and adapladnsav to the pur 
pose for which it was deaigned. 

QUESmOXS ON THE ENLARGED AND IBffPROlTED EDITION 
OF GOODRICH'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
to which are added Outline Tables, for ceneral review, on a New Plan. 

This book of Questions is by tha author of the History, by whom it was 
prepared at the time o/ the revision of that work. The ouestions are dis- 
tributed in Periods and Sections, corresponding to the periods and aections 
of the History. In aildition to the queatjons which relate particularly to 
the text of the History, other and more general questions are interspened, 
designed to exercise the skill and judgment of the pupil, and tast the 
fidelity with which he has attended to tha study. In addition to the Ques- 
tions, the book cenUins a Plan for General Review, consisting of OuUine 
Tables in relation to various subjects treated of In this History. 

QUESTIONS AND SUPn.EMENT TO GOODRICH'S HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By the Rev. Joaeph Emerson, Principal of 
the Female Seminary, Wethersfleld, Gonn. 

MISCELLANEOU& 

Grhnd's GBOMKmr, Paris I. and It. Do. PHn^aorar. Do. Cbemi** 
TRY. Do. Arithmbtig. Da Alobb^a. 

SuLLivAw's CLAsa BooKS^ Political, Moral, and Hietorieal. 

Frost's GicAinrAK. Boatvir'a FumHsn PssaaB Book. 

HoLsnooK's Gbombtst. Abbott's Lrrrui PMiLosdpmft. Norsa' 
Penmanship. Parley's Arithmbtic 

HiLDRBTH'a United Statbs. H>ll'8 Lmturbs to TM^cmtMM. 

Blair's Outunrs or Hwrolir. loMiiftOir'* Mt» WM.KBR'f Scrool 
Dictionary. Thb Child's Botamt 
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